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ARTICLE    I. 

LONDON. 

Mr.  Paul  Vaillant,  Bookfeller,  in  the  Strand, 
hasjuft  publijlfd  the  Tranjlation  of  a  French 
Piece  on  Maritime  Power  and  Commerce ; 
particularly  thofe  of  France.  It  is  entitled^ 
An  ESSAY  on  MARITIME  POWER  and 
COMMERCE  ;  particularly  thofe  of  France. 
In  an  Epiitolary  Dilcourie.  Addrejfd  to 
the  Count  dc  Maurepas,  Secretary  of  State, 
and  of  the  Marine.  By  M.  DESL  ANDES. 

H  E  Tranflator  of  this  Piece  allures  us, 
in  his  Preface,  there  are  few  Books  that 
have  appeared  in  the  French  Language 
of  late  Years,  which  have  better  defer  veil 
to  appear  likewife  in  ours  than  this. 
The  Author  was  perfcdtly  well  qualified  to  write  it. 
His  perfect  Acquaintance  with  maritime  Affair?, 
railed  him  to  the  Superintendence  of  one  of  the 
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principal  Ports  of  France.  Since  he  has  been  in 
this  Pod,  he  has  dedicated  his  Time  and  his  great 
Parts  to  thofe  Studies  which  were  likely  to  be  moft: 
ufeful  to  him  in  the  Difcharge  of  his  Duty.  He 
was  encouraged  to  write  this  ErTay  by  the  Count  de 
MaurepaSi  who  has  at  this  Time  the  Care  of  the 
Marine,  and  who  is  the  ablefl  Minifter  at  this  Day 
in  France.  The  Defign  in  writing  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent, "  That  Minifter  has  been  long  endeavouring 
"  to  infpire  the  Councils  of  his  Country  with  an 
"  ardent  Pafllon  of  retrieving  the  Naval  Power  of 
"  France,  and  fetting  it  once  again  on  the  Foot 
"  upon  which  it  flood  in  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
"  In  order  to  bring  this  to  bear,  the  Count  de  Mau- 
"  re-pas  has,  from  Time  to  Time,  caufed  ieveral 
<c  Treatifes  to  be  written  and  publifhed  on  Naviga- 
<c  tion  and  Commerce,  in  fuch  a  Method  as  was 
"  moft  likely  to  ftimulate  the  Pride,  and  excite  the 
"  Jealoufy  of  the  French  Nation."  This  Work 
of  M.  Dejlwdes  feems  to  be  the  Minifter's  Lift  Ef- 
fort, both  from  the  Matter  of  the  Work  itfelf, 
which  is  fyftematical,  and  comprehends,  in  a  very 
narrow  Compafs,  the  Subftance  of  what  had  been 
publifhed  before  by  Piece -meal,  and  from  the  Art 
and  Induflry  which  its  Patron  ufed  to  introduce  it 
into  the  World,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  Perufal 
of  all  the  curious  Perfons  of  that  Kingdom. 

We  are  to  confider  this  Book  then,  "  as  a  mi- 
"  nifterial  Treatife  of  Naval  Power,  intended  to 
"  convince  the  Council  of  France,  of  the  abfolute 
<c  NecefTity  of  attending  to  the  Marine^  efpecially 
"  at  this  Juncture,  and  in  order  to  juftify  any  ex- 
"  traordinary  Meafures  that  might  be  taken  toefta- 
"  blifh  fuch  a  Marine" 

The  EfTay  itfelf,  the  Tranflator  fays,  we  fhall 
find,  in  refpecl  to  Method,  Matter,  and  Stile,  a 
curious,  entertaining,  and  ufeful  Treatife,  as  well 
as  an  artful,  ingenious,  and  well-adjufted  Contri- 
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vance,  for  executing  the  political  Dcfign  which  gave 
it  Birth.  The  Author  has  ciifplay'd  his  Wit,  his 
Learning,  and  his  great  Knowledge  of  the  Subject 
of  which  he  treats,  all  in  rheir  proper  Pbcts.  He 
gives  a  juft  and  fair  Hiftory  of  ti,  of  the 

Ancients  in  a  very  narrow  Compais,  and  in  fo 
mafterly  a  Way,  as  to  give  a  much  better  Notion 
of  it,  than  thole  Writers  who  have  treated  this  Sub- 
ject more  dirlufively.  Indeed,  if  we  fet  afide  the 
political  Scheme  of  its  Author,  this  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  mod  (hilling  Farts  of  his 
Book  ;  it  being  very  extraordinary,  that  he  (hould, 
in  fo  (hort  a  Space,  in  a  manner  exhauft  fo  fruitful 
a  Topic,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  give  it  all  the 
Graces  of  Stile  and  Method  that  could  be  expefted 
or  wilhed  tor.  But  if  we  take  his  political  End 
into  this  View,  we  fhall  behold  his  Hiftory  of  an- 
cient Commerce  in  a  ftill  better  Light ;  it  being 
certain,  that  how  much  foever  he  was  Matter  of  his 
Subject,  he  would  never  have  treated  it  fo  largely 
here,  if,  in  his  manner  of  treating  it,  he  had  not 
more  effectually  recommended  the  Maxim  he  meant 
principally  to  eitablifh,  than  he  could  have  done 
any  other  Way.  This  Maxim  is  plainly,  that  a 
fupcrior  Naval  Force  is  abfolutely  neaffary  to  uni- 
•ucrfal  Monarchy  ;  which  he  demon  ft  rates  in  the  mod 
fenfible  manner,  from  the  Examples  of  all  the  uni- 
verfil  Monarchies  that  have  ever  fubfifted.  The 
Tranflutor  adds, 

One  fees,  from  the  Management  of  this  Author, 
how  the  mod  crabled  Subjects  may  be  illuftrated 
and  render'd  agreeable.  By  a  judicious  Mixture  of 
modern  with  ancient  Hiftory,  he  keeps  the  Mind 
in  continual  Action,  and  never  fuffers  the  Reader's 
Attention  to  languifh.  He  introduces,  very  judici- 
oufly,  Quotations  from  the  beft  Writers  of  his  own 
Nation,  which,-  in  the  firft  place,  enables  him  to 
infmuate  much  ftronger  Things  than  he  could  other- 
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wife  have  faid  himfelf-,  and,  in  the  next,  they  give 
a  Sanction  to  his  Reflections,  by  (hewing  that  his 
Opinions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  greateft 
Men  Francs  has  produced. 

Befides  this  general  Character  of  the  Work  before 
us,  the  Tranflator  has  in  his  Preface  dropt  two  or 
three  Obfervations  that  are  plainly  intended  for  pro- 
moting the  Eritijh  Intereft.  The  following  ought 
principally  to  be  confidered.  He  fays,  "  The 
4t  greateft  Advantage  that  can  refult  from  the  read- 
44  ing  this  Book,  is  the  gaining  a  juft  Notion  of 
"  the  prefent  Deiign  of  France.  Here  we  fee,  that 
44  the  mod  powerful  of  our  Neighbours  ;  the  moft 
"  reftlefs  and  ambitious  Nation  in  Europe^  our  na- 
44  tural  and  implacable  Enemies,  have  difcovered  the 
61  true  Source  of  our  Strength,  and  have  nothing 
*«  fo  much  in  View  as  to  wreft  it  from  us.  We 
44  here  fee  plainly,  that  me  thinks  it  her  Intereft  to 
44  ravifh  from  us  our  Trade,  and  to  eftablifh,  if 
44  poflible,  a  Naval  Power,  equal  or  fuperior  to  all 
cc  others.  This  ought  to  put  us  upon  our  Guard, 
44  and  to  engage  us  to  make  ufe,  in  Time,  of  thofe 
44  Advantages,  which,  by  the  Favour  of  Provi- 
46  dence,  we  at  prefent  pofTefs :  For  if  ever  it 
*'  fhould  come  to  pafs,  that  fuch  a  Spirit  as  this 
44  Author  labours  to  excite,  fhould  prevail  in  France, 
44  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  grew  languid  here, 
44  nothing  could  poffibly  prevent  the  French  Mo- 
"  narch  from  attaining  that  Superiority  at  which  he 
44  aims,  by  compleating  our  Ruin." 

In  profecuting  his  Subject,  our  Author  enlarges 
on  the  four  following  Propofuions  :  Firft,  That  all 
the  Nations  of  Antiquity  that  were  defirous  of  rai- 
ling a  univerfal  Reputation,  and  diftinguifhing 
themfelves  above  others,  have  cultivated  a  Maritime 
Force ;  and  the  more  they  have  cultivated  it,  the 
greater  Power  and  Authority  they  acquired.  6>- 
condly\  That  frcrn  the  Beginning  of  their  Monarchy, 
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the  French  have  always  underftood  the  Utility  of  a 
Maritime  Power,  that  their  greateft:  Kings  have 
fought  to  eftablifh  it,  and  that  the  mod  judicious 
of  their  Minifters  have  bent  all  their  Study  and  In- 
duftry  that  Way,  tho*  divers  Obftacles  have  from 
Time  to  Time  rifen,  and  prevented  their  Councils 
taking  Effect.  Thirdly,  That  of  all  the  Kingdoms 
of  Europe,  France  is  that  which  has  the  greateft  Re- 
fources,  and  poffcfles  more  Advantages  than  any 
other  for  rendring  a  Maritime  Power  flourifhing  ; 
and  that  it  likewife  ftands  moft  in  need  of  fuch  a 
Force,  on  Account  of  the  large  Extent  of  its  Coafts, 
and  its  many  Ports  and  Harens.  Fourthly,  That 
Maritime  Power,  fupported  by  the  Royal  Autho- 
rity, fhould  ferve  to  protect  Commerce,  to  extend 
it,  to  gain  it  every  Day  frefh  Aquifuions  5  and  that 
Commcrc^  fhould  ferve  to  introduce  Abundance, 
and  by  fpreading  Riches  through  the  whole  King- 
dom, render  it  as  powerful  as  it  is  pofllble  it  fhould 
be. 

I  fliall  here  give  the  Reader  an  Epitome  of  what 
our  Author  has  advanced  under  the  foregoing  Heads. 

In  treating  of  the  firft  Proportion  he  fays,  We 
ought  to  refer  the  Origin  and  Rudiments  of  Navi- 
gation to  the  Egyptians  and  Phenictans.  The  prin- 
cipal Commerce  purfued  by  the  Egyptians^  was  that 
of  the  Ea/l,  by  Way  of  the  Red  Sea.  There  never 
was  any  Nation  who  knew  fo  well  as  this,  how  to 
make  ufe  of  all  the  Advantages  that  are  to  bs  de- 
rived from  a  great  River.  They  had  every  where 
cut  Carnls,  which,  at  the  Time  of  its  Inundation, 
were  filled  by  the  Nile,  and  thofe  Canals  facilitated 
the  Tranfportation  of  valuable  Commodities,  as 
well  as  of  the  mere  Necefiaries  of  Life.  If  the 
Cbinefe  are  in  Truth  defcended  from  the  Egyptians, 
as  fome  confiderable  Men  have  conjectured,  dim  it 
muft  be  owned  they  are  fo  far  from  falling  fhort  of 
their  Anccftors,  that  they  in  Truth  exceed  them 
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very  far.  They  have  rendered  their  whole  Country 
navigable  and  eafy  of  Accefs,  by  drawing  Canals 
of  Communication  from  one  River  to  another,  fo 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  Town  or  even  a  Village  which 
has  not  the  Conveniency  of  Water-Carriage.  We 
fee  farther,  upon  thofe  Rivers,  a  prodigious  Number 
of  People,  active,  frugal,  taken  up  entirely  with 
the  Study  of  Commerce,  and  who  very  rarely  go 
alhore ;  and  as  all  thefe  People  have  nothing  but 
Boats,  of  different  Figures,  for  their  Eftates,  as  well 
as  their  Habitations,  it  frequently  happens  that  thefe 
Boats  unite  and  form  a  kind  of  Hamlets,  which 
the  Chinefe  range  with  fo  much  Symmetry,  that 
they  call  them  with  great  Propriety,  Water-Towns. 
By  this  Means  the  whole  Nation  is  in  Motion  ; 
they  avoid  Idlenefs,  and  never  find  any  Thing  dif- 
ficult, where  either  Profit  or  Honour  is  to  be  ac- 
quired. 

As  for  the  Pheniciam^  one  has  Reafon  to  be  fur- 
prifed  at  the  mighty  Power  they  fo  rapidly  acquired, 
when  one  confiders  that  they  poflefied  only  a  nar- 
row Slip  of  the  Coaft  of  Afia^  hemmed  in  by  Na- 
tions fo  powerful  and  warlike,  as  to  hinder  them 
from  ever  extending  themfelves.  But  this  very 
Circumftance  turned  to  their  Advantage,  it  height- 
ning  their  Courage,  while  their  Defire  of  diftin- 
guilhing  themfelves  excited  them  to  feek  on  the 
Sea  a  new  Empire,  which  they  were  to  owe  folely 
to  their  Bravery.  Full  of  thefe  Ideas,  they  wifely 
profited  themfelves  of  all  the  Ports,  Harbours,  and 
Creeks  on  their  Coaft,  and  repaid  themfelves  with 
Ufury  for  the  narrow  Bounds  to  which  their  Coun- 
try was  confined.  They  merit  alfo  further  Com- 
mendation, for  having  undertaken  long  and  dan- 
gerous Voyages,  without  Affiftance  from  the  Lights 
of  others,  or  being  encouraged  by  any  Examples. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  forced  Sojournment  of  the 
People  of  God  among  the  Egyptians  infpired  them 
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with  an  Inclination  towards  maritime  Affairs, 
and  that  this  Inclination  was  heightened  by  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Tyre  and  Pbenicia.  The  Fleets 
of  Solomon,  which  were  fent  to  Ophir  and  Tharfts, 
brought  from  thence  immenle  Riches.  Never  any 
Prince,  how  powerful  or  rich  foever,  amafied  fo 
great  a  Quantity  of  Gold  as  he  did,  (one  fingle 
Voyage  having  produced  him  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Talents  of  it)  or  ever  carried  Magnificence  to 
that  Height  as  it  arrived  at  under  his  Reign. 

The  Eafl  Indies,  which,  after  China,  are  of  all 
Countries  the  bed  peopled,  were  for  a  Jong  Time 
the  Objecl  of  all  the  Voyages  undertaken  by  the 
Ancients,  and  the  fole  Commerce  in  which  they 
engaged }  all  Nations  vied  with  each  other  in  going 
thither,  in  Proportion  to  their  Patience,  or  the  Ta- 
lent they  had  for  enriching  themfelves :  However, 
this  Commerce,  (o  great  and  fo  diftinguimed,  began 
to  fink  by  degrees ;  nay,  it  came  at  laft  to  be  quite 
extingu ifhed,  and  it  was  the  Ptolemies,  who,  from 
their  Third  of  Glory,  and  of  Power,  revived  it 
again.  The  Merchants  of  Alexandria  then  made 
themfelves  Matters  of  it,  and  fcnc  thither  every 
Year  confiderable  Fleets. 

On  the  Decay  of  ancient  Tyre,  and  by  the  Wealth 
and  Wifdom  of  the  Phemcians,  Carthage  was 
cradled.  Nothing  could  be  more  rapid  than  the 
Progrefsof  her  maritime  Power.  Towards  the  End 
of  the  fecond  Punic  War,  fne  reckoned  within  her 
Wails  no  fewer  than  700,000  Inhabitants;  at 
the  fame  time  more  than  300  African  Cities  ac- 
knowledged her  for  their  Metropolis:  She  had  fent 
Colonies  into  £/>*/#,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  ;  Colonies, 
that  became  as  numerous  as  powerful.  Her  Veflels 
every  where  reflected,  made  daily  new  Conqucfts, 
and  it  is  even  believed  they  penetrated  as  far  as 
America, 
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The  Advantages  of  Navigation  were  too  palpa- 
ble, in  refpect  to  People  of  any  Attention,  long  to 
efcape  the  Greeks;  that  Nation,  fo  indultrious,  and 
who  knew  fo  well  how  to  appropriate  to  themfelves 
the  Inventions  of  others,  could  not  fail  of  aiming 
at  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea.  We  read  what  a  vaft 
Number  of  Ships  were  employed  by  them  in  the 
Irojan  War ;  we  fee  by  that  Expedition  how  pow- 
erful they  were  then  by  Sea  and  Land,  how  jealous 
of  their  Rights,  and  how  unable  to  bear  even  the 
flighted  Injuries.  Homer,  taking  a  poetical  Liberty, 
undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  Circumftances  of  this 
Enterprize  •,  this,  however,  is  at  lead  certain,  that 
from  their  very  Origin  the  Greeks  built  VefTels, 
and  knew  how  to  manage  them.  By  degrees,  as 
they  increafed  their  Authority,  as  they  grew  ftronger 
and  better  verfed  in  the  Art  of  Government,  they 
applied  themfelves  with  much  Ardour,  to  whatever 
had  any  Reference  to  Naval  Power.  To  fuch  a 
Pitch  of  this  they  arrived,  that  Cimon,  Admiral 
of  the  Athenian  Fleet,  after  a  fignal  Victory  over 
that  of  Perjia,  impofed  on  the  great  King  this 
hard  Condition,  viz.  to  abandon  all  the  Seas  navi- 
gated by  the  Greeks,  and  not  to  fuffer  his  Subjects 
to  approach  their  Coafts  nearer  than  three  Days 
fail. 

In  the  Age  preceding  the  Birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  engaged  in  difpu- 
ting  with  one  another  the  Empire  of  the  Egean  and 
Ionian  Seas.  After  reciprocal  Lodes  and  Advan- 
tages, Sparta  took  one  hundred  and  fourfcore 
Ships  from  her  Enemy,  befieged  her  in  Form,  and 
forced  her  to  furrender  at  Dilcretion.  Athens  was 
humbled  by  this,  but  not  abfolutely  deftroyed  ; 
fhe,  in  her  Turn,  repaid  Sparta  the  fame  hard  Mea- 
fure  (lie  had  received. 

Pb*lip,  King  of  Macsdon,  from  the  very  Be- 
ginning of  his  Reign,  made  the  utmoft  Efforts  to 
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eltablifh  a  maritime  Force,  which  he  intended  to 
ufe  with  a  high  Hand.  Thefirft  Pretence  of  which 
he  ferved  himfjf  for  difplaying  a  naval  Power, 
was  for  reprefiing  Pyrares,  who  were  grown  info- 
lent  through  a  long  Series  of  fucccfsful  Villanies, 
and  of  thefe  he  undertook  to  clear  the  Egean  and 
Ionian  Seas.  But  in  a  (hort  time  he  began  to  ex- 
ercife  that  Trade,  of  Pyracy,  himfelf.  However 
unworthy  this  was  of  a  Prince,  he  floop'd  to  it  for 
the  lake  of  filling  his  Coffers ;  and  the  Parafites  of 
his  Court  invented  a  thoufand  Reafons  to  prove  it 
to  be  tor  his  Honour. 

His  Son  Alexander ',  who  could  not  help  being 
aftonifhed  himfelf  at  the  Rapidity  of  his  Victories, 
did  not  however  forger,  that,  without  a  maritime 
Power,  without  a  fixed  and  fettled  Commerce,  his 
Conquefts  muft  not  only  become  ufelefs,  but  ruinous. 
It  was  for  thisReafon,  that,  after  having  fubverted 
%yre,  and  made  Carthage  tremble,  he  founded  Alex- 
andria, to  be  the  Seat  of  that  vaft  Monarchy, 
which  he  had  planned  to  ferve  as  the  common 
Staple  for  Commerce,  and  to  knit  together,  as  one 
may  fay,  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Univerfe. 

And  tho*  Alexander  did  not  live  to  fee  the  Effects 
of  this  glorious  Project,  yet  he,  who  among  his 
Captains  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Egypt ,  being  a 
Man  curious  in  his  Temper,  and  ot  an  elevated 
Genius,  favoured  the  Eftablifliment  of  Alexandria^ 
and  granted  her  all  the  Rights  and  Privileges  (he 
deferved.  He  opened  again  the  Navigation  of  the 
Indies,  which  had  been  fo  long  interrupted,  and 
the  Facility  with  which  this  was  attended,  with  the 
tempting  Hopes  of  Gain,  drew  to  his  Court  all 
who  thoroughly  underftood  Trade,  and  were  well 
verfed  in  Navigation.  For  the  yet  greater  Encou- 
ragement of  Commerce  in  his  Dominions,  and  to 
prevent  any  other  Nation  from  interfering  therein, 
he  drew  the  Plan  of  a  magnificent  City  on  the  Weft- 
fide 
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fide  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  he  might  be  able  to  infpeft 
his  maritime  Power  in  Perfon,  and  judge  of  the 
Encouragements  neceffary  for  ftriking  out  new 
Channels  of  Trade :  But  this  Defign  meeting  with 
many  Obftacles,  was  not  executed  till  after  his 
Death,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  9  who  was  very 
expeditious  in  perfecting  it,  and  gave  the  new  City 
his  Mother's  Name  of  Berenice.  This  Emporium 
joined  to  a  fafe  and  commodious  Port,  called  Myos 
HormoS)  which  quickly  became  the  Mart  for  the 
principal  Merchandizes  of  Arabia^  India^  Per/ia, 
and  Ethiopia.  The fe  Merchandizes  being  laid  up 
there,  were  thence  tranfported  by  Camels  to  Coptos, 
where  the  publick  Officers  took  care  of  their  Em- 
barkarioo  on  the  Ntfe,  and  their  Conveyance  to 
^I'exandri^  where  a  continual  Exchange  was  made 
of  ail  the  rich  Commodities  furnifhed  from  the  Eafl 
to  the  Weft)  and  of  the  Neceffaries  with  which  the. 
Weft  fupplies  the  Raft,  but  in  lefs  Quantity:  To 
facilitate  this  Trafic,  which  required  Carriages,  Arti- 
ficers, and  a  vail  Train  of  other  Attendance,  a 
fine  Road  was  laid  from  Coptos  to  the  Red-Sea, 
lined  with  a  Canal,  furnifhed  with  large  Refervoirs 
of  frelh  Water  at  convenient  Diftances,  as  likewife 
Magazines  and  Inns  for  the  Entertainment  and 
Accommodation  of  the  Traders.  Befides  this,  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus  kept  two  numerous  Fleets,  one 
in  the  Red- Sea,  and  the  other  in  ihs  Mediterranean* 
to  fcour  thofe  Seas  of  Pyrates,  and  protect  the 
Merchants. 

The  Ptolemies  in  Egypt >  were  not  the  only  Suc- 
ceffors  of  Alexander  *  that  had  an  Eye  to  maritime 
Affairs.  Seleucus  and  Antigonus^  two  other  of  his 
Captains,  falling  out  on  fome  trifling  Occafipn, 
equipp'd  great  Fleets,  and  mutually  attack'd  each 
other.  Tiiis  lad  had  a  Son,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes* 
who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  Spirit  of  Invention, 
and  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  Mechanics  j  he  con- 
trived 
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trived  a  new  fort  of  Gallics,  and  many  other  Naval 
Machines. 

Greece  and  the  letter  Afia^  were  divided  into 
many  Kingdoms,  that  were  almoft  continually  at 
War  with  each  other,  and  had  alternatively  Princes 
who  thoroughly  underftood  the  Value  of  a  Naval 
Power,  and  diftinguilhed  themfelves  thereby.  Such 
were  Philip  and  his  Son  Perfcus,  Kings  of  Mace- 
don  ;  Attaius  and  Eumenes,  Kings  of  Per^amus ; 
Prufias,  King  of  Eyihynia  ;  Antiochus^  King  of 
Syria,  and  the  fecret  Partizan  of  all  the  Enemies 
of  the  Roman  People;  NMs*  and  fome  other 
Tyrants,  who  fettled  and  fortified  themfelves  on 
the  Coaft  of  Greece. 

The  Romans  did  not  poflefs  themfelves  of  all  the 
Advantages  that  are  derived  from  a  great  Force 
at  Sea,  till  the  Beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  War. 
Before  that  Time,  they  had  attended  little  there- 
unto •,  either  becaufe  they  were  then  wholly  occupied 
in  extending  their  Dominions  by  Land,  or  that  the 
firft  Misfortunes  they  had  experienced  on  their  own 
Coafts  difgufted  them,  in  refpect  to  a  Trade  where 
all  Things  are  expofcd  to  Chance,  and  where  there 
is  perpetual  Danger.  But  as  their  Genius  led  them 
to  perievere  in  the  Support  of  whatever  they  once 
difcerned  to  be  certainly  ufcful,  they  no  longer 
neglected  maritime  Affairs,  when  they  found  it 
was  pofiible  to  reconcile  them  with  their  Views 
and  Interefts  j  and  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  it  was  to 
Carthage,  the  Haughtinefs  and  Obftinacy  of  which 
gave  them  fo  much  Trouble,  they  were  chiefly  in- 
debted for.  this  Obligation.  When  therefore  the 
Senate  took  at  laft  the  Refolution  of  razing  that 
City,  theConful  C.  M.  Figulus  made  the  following 
Harangue,  by  their  Order,  to  the  Carthaginians: 
<c  It  is  the  Sea,  the  mighty  Power  you  have  ac- 
tc  quired  thereon,  the  Treafures  you  have  drawn 
"  from  thence,  that  have  haftened  your  Fall.  It 

«  is 
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"  is  the  Sea,  and  the  Power  you  pofiefs  thereon, 
«c  that  has  tempted  you  to  feize  Sardinia,  Sicily* 
*c  Spain,  that  has  feduced  you  to  break  your  Trea- 
Ct  ties  of  Peace,  to  pillage  our  Merchant-Ships,  and 
*c  to  endeavour  to  hide  your  Crimes,  by  drowning 
tc  thofe  you  found  on  Board  them  :  In  a  word,  it 
"  has  been  your  perfect  Knowledge  of  maritime 
ct  Affairs,  that  made  you  regard  nothing  elfe,  and 
Cfc  led  you  to  place  your  Glory  in  the  committing 
*fc  fuch  mifchievous  Acts,  as  hitherto  we  have  not 
*c  been  in  a  Condition,  nor  had  the  Power  to 
«  punifti. 5> 

Without  running  into  a  Detail  of  all  the  Expedi- 
tions entered  into  by  the  Romans  after  the  Punic 
Wars,  and  in  which  they  fhewed  ib  exienfive  a 
Capacity  in  the  Conduct  of  their  Arms,  we  fiialJ  here 
only  obferve,  that  as  all  their  Enterprizes  had  fome 
great  End  in  view,  fo  they  never  failed  of  keep- 
ing great  Fleets  at  Sea,  under  the  Command  of  able 
and  experienced  Captains.  The  Ruin  of  Caithage, 
fubjected  to  Rome  all  the  reft  of  Africa,  which 
fecured  to  them  a  conftant  Supply  of  Corn  ^  and 
the  burning  of  Corinth,  which  followed  afterwards, 
finifhed  the  Demolition  of  Greece.  The  Conqueft 
made  by  the  Romans  in  Afia,  proved  the  Source  of 
fuch  immenfe  Riches  as  were  little  known  to  former 
Times,  and  introduced  at  Rome,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal Cities  of  Italy,  refined  Luxury,  a  ftudied  Ele- 
gancy, which  difTufed  itfelf  through  all,  and  was 
alike  vifible  in  Buildings,  Furniture,  Drefs,  Gar- 
dens, and  the  Appurtenances  of  the  Table. 

All  then  gave  Way  to  the  Roman  Power,  and 
MithridatcSy  who  at  firft  durft  oppofe  them  with  fo 
much  Courage,  funk  under  their  fuperior  Force,  when 
he  faw  all  his.  Affairs  declining  by  Land  and  Sea. 
Lucullus,  who  triumphed  over  him,  expofed  among 
the  Spoils  he  had  taken  from  him,  one  hundred  and 
ten  Prows  of  Galleys  (beached  with  Copper. 

But 
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But  in  the  midft  of  fo  many  Advantages,  and 
fo  vaft  a  Train  of  Succefs,  there  arofe  in  the  very 
Bofom  of  the  Republic  a  maritime  Power,  that 
thought  to  have  given  her  a  mortal  Wound.  In  its 
firft  Appearance  this  Power  feemed  very  contemp- 
tible :  it  was  no  more  than  a  Handful  of  Seamen 
and  Soldiers  who  fled  from  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws, 
an  1  became  a  Company  of  Pyrates^  after  having 
taken  fome  confiderable  Prizes,  they  plunged  them- 
felves  into  all  forts  of  B:utalkies,  till  they  found 
themfelves  reduced  to  their  primitive  NecefTity,  by 
the  Conlumption  of  their  Booty.  A  Life  fo  vo- 
luptuous, not  only  increafed  their  Number,  bur. 
alfo  drew  to  them  fome  Perfons  of  greater  Rank, 
of  whom  moil  were  tempted  by  the  Novelty  of  the 
thing,  and  the  reft  compelled  to  it  by  domeftic 
Diftrefles.  There  were  even  Senators,  and  fome 
experienced  Officers,  who  joined  them,  and  who 
undertook  to  difcipline  and  conduct  them.  Thus, 
by  degrees,  they  were  form'd  into  a  kind  of  Re- 
public, with  Laws,  and  a  particular  kind  of  Polity 
agreeable  to  its  Nature,  which  contracted  Alliance* 
and  Correfpondences  in  all  Places,  and  which  did 
not  confine  itielf  fo  ftrictly  to  the  Sea,  but  that  n* 
Members  made  frequent  Defcents  on  the  Coafts. 
in  order  to  ravage  the  Country,  and  even  to  put 
confiderable  Cities  under  Contribution.  The  inte- 
ftine  Quarrels  at  Rome  long  hindred  her  from  pro- 
viding againfl  this  growing  Mifchief:  At  length,  the 
People  perceiving  the  Egyptian  and  Sicilian  Com 
Fleets  did  not  arrive,  and  that  all  the  Neceflarics 
of  Life  rofe  excefiively,  they  began  not  only  to 
complain,  bur  to  clamour.  Pompey  was  at  iaft 
charged  with  the  Conduct  of  this  War,  the  Conic- 
quences  of  which  appeared  to  be  dangerous  :  In 
little  more  than  two  Years  time  he  cleared  the  S^.s 
of  theib  Villains.  .Before  the  End  of  this  Affair  _- 
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was  convinced  of  this  Truth,  and  often  repeated  it, 
that  he  is  Mafter  at  Land  who  is  Mafler  at  Sea. 

The  Romans  had  hitherto  kept  within  the  Bounds 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  when  Ctefar  was  Gover- 
nor of  Gaul  they  attempted  the  Ocean,  and  built 
Ships  flronger  and  of  greater  Burden  than  they  had 
formerly  ufed.  The  Obftacles  they  encountered  in 
their  new  Enterprizes,  but  heightned  their  Courage 
and  Curiofity.  Cafar's  Defcent  on  Britain^  mud 
be  regarded  as  a  very  hazardous  Undertaking  at 
that  Time  of  Day,  for  that  Country  was  not  only 
unknown  to  the  Romans,  but,  in  a  great  meafure, 
alfo  to  the  G^Athemtelves,  who  had  only  fkimmed 
itsCoaih,  and  bought  there  haftily  fuch  Commo- 
dities as  they  ftood  in  need  of.  But  Cafar\ 
Talents  and  Courage  were  equal  to  the  Execution 
of  the  greateft  Defigns.  In  fpite  of  all  the  Diffi- 
culties he  had  to  encounter,  he  invaded  that  Ifland, 
and  obliged  the  People,  notwithftanding  their  paf- 
fionate  JLove  of  Liberty,  to  fubmit  to  pay  the 
Romans  a  confiderable  Tribute. 

The  new  Lights  that  Cafar  acquired  while  he 
governed  the  Gauls,  were  of  fingular  Ufe  to  him 
in  the  Civil  War,  which  recalled  him  into  Italy.  It 
imported  him  always  to  be  Superior  at  Sea,  and  he 
accordingly  built  and  equipped  abundance  of  Ships, 
like  thofe  he  had  feen  in  U(e  among  the  Gauls ;  he 
conformed  alfo  to  their  Difcipline. 

After  the  Death  of  Cafar,  Auguftus  his  Succefior, 
in  fpite  of  the  little  Capacity  he  had  for  martial 
Affairs,  in  general,  or  Naval  Exploits  in  particular, 
obtained  many  Victories  by  the  Valour  and  Conduct 
of  his  Generals.  He  began  with  entirely  ruining 
the  Maritime  Forces  of  the  younger  Pompey.  He 
afterwards  fought  the  Battle  of  Affium^  which  fub- 
dued  Anthony^  the  Rival  that  he  mod  feared.  So 
great  a  Victory  could  not  be  left  imperfect,  it 
afforded  an  Opportunity  for  eftablifhing  a  Mari- 
time 
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time  Syftcm  which  uring 

of  jfft£uftus.     "••  .(km    <v 

having  three  (lout  S  pi  to 

to  Sea ;  the  firft  was  Rationed  at  Fr 
Nar  bonne ->Ji  an  Giul*  which  was  to  reilrain  tru 
habitants  of  the  Spanifi  Coafts,  u^H  of  thofv.-  r  r/ts 
of  Presence  and  Languedoc  which  are  wafhecl 
the  Mediterranean-^  the  fecond  was  at  C.^  Mi-?.ni% 
for  the  Security  of  the  Naviga.ion  in  tK.ir  which 
was  called  the  Lower  cr  Etrurian  Sea  ;  the  third  at 
Ravenna,  for  fecuring  the  upper  or  Adriatic  Sea, 
Befides  thefctwo  laft  Squadions  he  kenr  a  certain 
Number  of  Soldiers,  ready  to  embark  at  the  kad 
Warning,  who  were  called  Claffiarii,  or  Marines. 
Their  Duty  was  to  ferve  at  Sea,  in  which  they 
were  continually  exercifed.  He  equipped  alfo  Ships 
for  making  Discoveries  in  A\rita  towaids  the  Equa- 
tor^ others  for  examining  the  Coalls  uf  Euripe  as 
far  as  the  Cimbrian  Ckerji'mf'ts,  -;nd,  laftly,  a  third 
fort,  th.;t  wtre  to  fail  up  fuch  Rivers,  the  Mouths 
of  which  were  only  known.  The  VefTcls  em- 
ployed  in  thefe  Courles  were  ftiled  Naves  Lit  (brie 
or  Lufurie.  In  a  word,  the  Romans  never  under- 
took fuch  perilous  or  important  Voyages  as  under 
the  Reign  of  /fugn&M.  That  Emperor  took  care 
to  fend- into  the  moft  diftant  Provinces,  Men  of  the 
mod  quick  and  penetrating  Parts,  from  whom  he 
received  a  fincere  and  accurate  Detail  of  all  that 
pafied  there.  But  after  his  Death  the  Empire  was 
Ibrely  fhaken,  and  its  Foundations  decayed  by  de- 
grees. Few  of  his  Succefibrs  had  any  Tafte  for 
Maritime  Affairs  :  Even  TiberiaS)  who  at  full  pur- 
fued  the  Scheme  of  his  Predeceffor,  and  on  whom 
that  Compliment  was  beftowed,  Penes  te  Hcminum 
Dear  unique  confenfus  Marts  ac  Terra  Regimen  ejfi 
Voluit^  To  you  by  the  confent  of  Gods  and  M 
the  Rule  of  Earth  and  Sea  is  committed  ^  even  h% 
I  fay,  fpeedily  gave  the  Lye  to  his  fuft  Proceed- 
ings 
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ings,  and  differed  his  Maritime  Power  to  languiih, 
and  at  length  fall  into  utter  Extinction. 

Here  then  is  a  fort  of  Blank  in  Maritime  Hiftory, 
wherein  little  appears  but  fortuitous  Expeditions,  fitter 
to  be  referred  to  Humour  and  Caprice,  than  to  true 
Courage,  or  a  juft  Defire  of  fuftaining  the  Dignity 
of  the  Roman  Name. 

Two  remarkable  Fadts  however  in  this  Period 
deferve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  The  firft  refpeds 
the  Emperor  Claudius  Nero,  who  built,  at  the 
Entrance  of  the  Port  of  OBia*  a  Mole  equally  folid 
and  fuperb,  defended  by  two  flout  Out-works,  which 
were  carried  far  into  the  Sea,  their  Foundations 
being  laid  on  a  Stone  Platform,  raifed  on  a  Flute 
that  was  afterwards  funk  to  the  Bottom.  Before 
his  Time,  this  Port  was  an  open  Road,  and  very 
infecure,  where  Vefiels  had  no  fooner  caft  Anchor, 
than  they  were  obliged  to  unload  their  Cargoes  into 
flat-bottomed  Boats,  which  eafily  remounted  the 
fyber-,  a  Method  of  working  that  occafioned  a 
great  many  Lofles,  created  a  great  Expence,  and 
fometimes  was  the  Caufe  of  Shipwrecks,  when  the 
Wind  changed  fuddenly. 

The  fecond  Fadt  relates  to  the  Emperor  Trajan^ 
who  enlarg'd  and  embellifhed  the  Port  of  An>:ona> 
fo  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  World. 
Round  it  were  vaft  Piazzas  for  the  Merchants  to 
converfe  and  expofe  their  Goods  in.  There  were 
alfo  fpecious  Keys,  flank'd  with  Marble.  Thence, 
by  large  and  magnificent  Stairs,  you  defcended  to 
the  Strand,  where  Ships  might  be  faftned  to  a  Row 
of  Columns  at  equal  Diftances,  the  Tops  of  which 
were  crowned  with  the  Heads  of  Sea  Divinities. 

Thus  we  have  followed  our  Author  through  his 
firft  Propofition.  He  proceeds  in  the  next  Place  to 
fpeak  of  the  Marine  of  France,  where  we  lhall 
find  a  fufficient  Proof  of  his  fecond  Propofition. 

The 
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The  Gauls  who  bordered  on  'the  Ocean,  and  at 
the  Mouths  of  great  Rivers,  having  the  Advantage 
of  many  Iflands,  Capes,  Promontaries,  Ports,  and 
Havens,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  naturally  im- 
petuous, ftrongly  inclined  to  change  their  Habi- 
tations, and  little  fitted  for  domeftic  Employments, 
they  almofl  all  applied  themfelves  to  Maritime  Af- 
fairs. Hence  their  Reputation  grew  thoroughly 
eftablifhed  in  this  refpect,  and  they  thought  no 
Country  out  of  their  Reach  to  which  thcirVeflels  could 
carry  them  j  and  though  it  be  true,  that  the  Romans 
fubdued  them  at  Land,  and  divefted  them  of  their 
Rights,  yet  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  they  feldom 
gained  any  Advantage  over  them  by  Sea.  Every 
Seaman  was  among  them  as  able  as  the  beft  Pilots  in 
other  Nations.  There  were  no  Enemies  in  the 
World  more  formidable,  or  more  terrible  at  Sea 
than  they  were.  It  was  impoffible  to  furprife  them. 
If  boarding  became  neceflary,  they  leap'd  into  the 
Enemy's  Veflel,  and  overturned  all  before  them, 
before  one  could  well  expect  to  fee  them  entered. 
If  they  chafed  a  Veflel,  they  infallibly  took  her,  lee 
her  be  ever  fo  fleet.  If  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire, they  did  ic  with  fuch  Addrefs  as  to  avoid  the 
Reproach  of  flying. 

The  Reputation  of  \h&Gauh  fubfifted  a  long  Time, 
by  the  Courage  they  teftified  in  all  their  Rencounters, 
and  Hill  more  by  their  fudden  Irruptions,  which 
rendered  them  infinitely  terrible  to  their  Enemies, 
and  to  all  Maritime  Nations. 

The  Roman  Emperors  who  reigned  before  Con- 
ftantine^  had,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  but  flight 
Notions  of  Maritime  Affairs.  Thofe  after  Con- 
ftantine^  as  they  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  were 
often  expofed  to  the  Valour,  and  even  to  the  Infults 
*  of  the  Gauls. 

The  Romans  lofing,  under  the  Reign  of  Clow* 
all  that  they  poflcfied  in  Gaul,  the  Inhabitants  were 
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at  laft  delivered  from  fo  long  and  rigorous  a  Sub- 
jedtion.  That  young  Conqueror  founded  a  great 
Empire,  that  which  the  French  have  fince  rendered 
fo  much  fuperior  to  others.  All  Things  were  then 
decided  by  great  Battles,  and  Clovis  fail'd  not  to  be 
at  the  Head  of  his  Troops,  living  in  a  familiar 
Soldier-like  manner  with  his  Captains,  and  his  Bre- 
thren indrms.  There  was  not  confequently  under  the 
firft  Race  of  the  Gallic  Kings,  any  need  of  a  Maritime 
Power-,  and  if  in  thofe  Days  the  Frankshzd  any  Com- 
merce, it  was  only  from  Cape  to  Cape,  and  Creek  to 
Creek,  and  this  was  managed  by  fmall  flight  Vefiels-, 
they  difcontinued,  in  thole  Days,  all  long  Voyages. 
Under  the  fecond  Race  of  her  Kings,  Prance 
found  herfelf  quickly  diiquieted  on  the  Ocean  by 
the  Encounters  of  the  Englijh  and  Danes >  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  thofe  of  the  Saracens.  This 
induced  Charlemagne  to  take  an  exact  Account  of 
the  State  in  which  at  that  Time  all  the  Ports  of 
his  Kingdom  flood,  to  order  all  the  old  ones  to  be 
cleanfed,  and  to  open  new  ones.  He  engaged  the  moft 
ableMarixers  by  all  imaginable  Encouragements,  and 
employed  them  in  building  a  greatNumber  of  Veflels, 
which  he  kept  conftantly  in  Readinefs  for  Service. 
And  as  he  more  and  more  perceived  the  Neceffity 
of  fuch  an  Eftablifhment,  and  difcerned  plainly  of 
what  Con fequence  it  was  to  the  State,  he  undertook 
feveral  Voyages  in  Perfon,  that  he  might  fee  Things 
with  his  own  Eyes,  and  run  no  Rifque  of  being 
impofed  on  by  the  Reports  of  unfaithful  or  unfkil- 
ful  Minifters.  For  this  Reafon  that  great  Prince 
performed  the  Functions  of  Admiral  throughout 
the  whole  Extent  of  his  Kingdom,  and  left  it  as  a 
Law  to  his  Succeflbrs,  to  perform  it  with  the  like 
Exactnefs  every  two  Years.  Lewis  the  younger 
feems  indeed  to  be  the  only  one  who  ever  thought 
of  fulfilling  this  Injunction,  and  who  took  fome 
Meafures  that  way,  efpecially  about  the  Year 
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1 102  :  But  the  Mifchiefs  that  infefted  his  Reign,  and 
above  all,  the  natural  Inconftancy  of  his  Temper, 
would  not  allow  him  to  perfevere  in  the  Profecu- 
tion  of  it. 

To  return  to  Charlemagne :  He  eftablifhed  the 
principal  Seat  of  his  Naval  Power  at  Bologne,  where 
Jie  re-edified  the  ancient  Pharos,  which  Time  had 
deftroyed.  In  order  to  preferve  a  kind  of  Com- 
munication throughout  his  whole  Kingdom,  he  built 
at  certain  Diftances  little  Towers,  in  which  Centi- 
nels  were  pofted  in  the  Night-time,  who  pafied  the 
Word  from  each  other.  Thefe  Centinels  were  de- 
tached from  Corps  de  Gardes,  who  defended  the  Ap- 
proaches of  the  Coaft,  and  took  Care  to  prevent 
fuch  Defcents  as  Foreigners  might  meditate. 

Another  Defign,  (till  more  advantageous  to  the 
Marine,  was  formed  by  Charlemagne,  after  he  be- 
came Emperor,  and  that  was  to  open  a  Communi- 
cation between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  in  order 
to  have  procured  a  direct  Paflage  from  the  Ocean 
to  the  Black-Sea.  In  this  noble  Project  he  em- 
ployed many  Architects,  and  more  Engineers,  who 
took  the  Level  of  the  Ground,  and  marked  out 
a  Canal.  It  is  but  juft  to  remark,  that  in  all  the 
Reigns  which  have  made  any  Figure  in  the  French 
Hiftory,  we  find  Attempts  to  render  Rivers  navi- 
gable, and  to  join  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Something  of  this  Kind  was  firft  attempted  by 
Francis  the  firft  :  But  People  were  not  in  thole 
Days  fo  w«ll  verfed  in  the  Arts  requifue  for  con- 
ducting vaft  Quantities  of  Water,  or  in  finking  pro- 
per Levels  to  effect  what  was  aimed  at. 

Charlemagne  left  behind  him  a  Son,  who  had 
nothing  of  his  Father's  Spirit,  but  was  a  Slave  to 
Superftition.  His  other  Succefibrs  had  not  either 
greater  Talents,  more  elevated  Sentiments,  or  better 
Fortune  in  War.  All  Things  languiflied  under  their 
Hands,  and  the  Works  which  their  magnanimous 
B  2  Predecefibr 
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Predeceflbr  could  only  plan,  were  interrupted,  and 
remained  impe/fect.  In  this  general  Declenfion  of 
the  State,  the  Barbarians  recommenfed  their  Courfes, 
the  North  poured  out  of  her  Bofom  fwarms  of 
People,  who,  imbarking  on  Fleets,  attacked  France 
on  all  Sides :  Some  entered  by  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire^  others  coafted  round  the  Streight  of  Gibraltar, 
and  failed  up  the  Rhone  to  Faience.  To  accommo- 
date Things  with  fuch  formidable  Enemies,  all  the 
Conditions  they  thought  fit  to  impofe  were  fub- 
mitted  to,  and  even  Normandy,  one  of  the  fined 
Provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  was  yielded  to  them. 

Things  having  taken  this  Turn,  Maritime  Affairs 
were  entirely  forgotten  in  France,  and  never  dreamt 
of  again,  till  the  Expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  be- 
came the  Ambition  of  the  European  Princes.  The 
French,  in  order  to  go  upon  thefe  Exploits,  were 
firft  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  Venetians  ^  Genoefe^ 
and  Caftillans,  and  to  hire  Ships  of  them  at  a  vaft 
Expence,  which  retarded  thefe  Enterprifes,  and 
hindered  them  from  being  executed  with  a  becom* 
ing  Activity. 

The  great  Number  of  Perfons  of  Diftinction,  with 
their  Trains  and  Equipages,  fo  frequently  paffing 
the  Sea,  drew  the  French  Kings,  in  fome  meafure, 
out  of  that  Stupefaction  under  which  they  had  fo 
long  laboured,  with  refpect  to  Maritime  Affairs. 
Some  Ships  they  built  at  Marfeilles>  and  drew  toge- 
ther others  from  the  Coafts  of  Provence  zn&Languedoc; 
but  in  doing  this  they  made  ufe  of  violent  Methods, 
took  away  the  VefTels  of  private  Men  without  the 
leaft  refpect  to  Property,  and  thereby  put  an  abfo- 
lute  Stop  jto  Trade,  at  leaft  for  a  Time.  Thefe 
Sorts  of  Armaments  could  have  little  or  no  Suc- 
cefs. 

It  was  during  the  Courfe  of  the  holy  Wars,  as 
they  were  called,  that  a  new  Office  was  ere&ed  un- 
known to  former  Times,  viz,  that  of  Admiral. 

As 
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As  there  was  no  body  in  France  able  to  execute  this 
Truft,  it  was  at  firft  given  to  Strangers.  Thus,  under 
St.  Lewis,  it  was  executed  by  Httgues  Lartaire  and 
J  agues  de  Levant ,  both  Natives  of  Genoa  j  it  was 
afterwards  conferred  on  Spaniards,  and  even  on 
Englijb.  But  that  which  was  at  firft  the  Recom- 
penfe  of  Maritime  Toils,  became,  in  Procefs  of 
Time,  the  Objedt  of  the  Ambition  of  the  great 
Lords  of  the  Kingdom,  who  were  well  enough 
pleafed  with  the  Title  and  Emoluments  of  a  Function 
which  they  had  not  the  Skill  to  exercife. 

The  Title  of  Admiral  was  not  ufed  in  France 
before  the  Time  of  St.  Lewis ;  there  was,  however, 
under  the  Reign  of  Philip  Auguftus^  a  certain  Officer, 
who  in  fome  meafure  difcharged  the  fame  Office. 

To  the  Croifades  fucceeded  the  long  and  impor- 
tant Quarrels  between  the  French  and  the  Englifi. 
As  they  attacked  each  other  without  the  lead  Ma- 
nagement, and  fought  every  Occafion  of  mifchieving 
each  other,  there  happened  feveral  Sea-Fights  be- 
tween them,  which  lafted  long  enough  to  difcover 
a  great  deal  of  Maritime  Skill.  The  two  moft 
conliderable  were  that  of  Bayonne,  under  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  that  of  Sluys,  in  which  laft  Philip  of 
Palais  loft  the  beft  Part  of  his  Fleet,  which  was  in 
a  great  meafure  owing  to  a  Mifunderftanding  among 
his  Officers,  and  was,  in  fomc  degree,  occafioned 
by  their  not  being  able  to  preferve  the  Advantage 
of  the  Wind.  One  great  Unhappinefs  to  which 
the  French  were  liable  in  all  Affairs  of  this  Sort, 
was  their  being  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  Foreign 
Veflels,  which  never  obeyed  but  (lowly,  and  with  Re- 
luftance.  It  is  true,  that  the  Englijb  likewifedid  not 
as  yet  build  their  own  Ships,  but  had  them  from%ji/ft, 
Genoa>  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzick^  which  Cuftom 
lafted  even  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  in  thele  Sorts  of  Expeditions, 
the  French  were  either  lefs  able  or  lefs  fortunate  than 
B  3  the 
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the  Englifo*  At  the  fame  Time  both  Nations 
fhewed  an  equal  Valour,  or  rather  an  equal  Te- 
merity, and  were  in  all  refpecls  Rivals  worthy  of 
each  other. 

Charles  V.  was  a  Prince  who  had  the  greateft 
Difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  in  his  own  Kingdom  \ 
but  he  perfectly  underftood  of  what  Importance  it 
was,  in  order  to  his  checking  the  Infults  of  the 
Englijhi  to  be  more  powerful  than  they  at  Sea.  He 
therefore  employed  his  utmoft  Endeavours  for  efta- 
bii&iog  a  Fleet,  and  for  gaining  the  abfolute  Dif- 
pofition  of  that  of  the  Chilians  >  which  was  then 
very  numerous.  In  this  Project  he  was  very  hap* 
pily  feconded  by  John  de  Vienne^  Seigneur  de  Coucy^ 
then  Admiral,  who  executed  that  Office  with  a  fu- 
perior  Capacity. 

The  Succeffor  of  Charles  V.  falling  into  a  State 
of  Lunacy,  and  fo  being  in  no  Condition  to  ma- 
nage Things  himfelf,  could  not  fupport  the  Regu- 
lations introduced  in  the  Marine.  It  funk  therefore, 
and  fo  much  the  fader,  as  the  Kingdom  was  torn 
by  the  Intrigues  and  Outrages  of  the  two  powerful 
Houfes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans,  Add  to  all  this, 
that  the  Englijh  had  introduced  themfelves,  and  were 
fortified  in  the  very  Heart  of  France. 

The  Defire  of  being  Mailers  of  the  Riches  of 
Italy,  joined  to  imprudent  Councils,  engaged 
Charles  VIII.  Lewis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  to  endea- 
vour to  make  good  their  Pretenfions  to  the  Dutch y 
of  Milan  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  This  laid 
them  under  indifpenfible  Neceffity  of  having  always 
confiderable  Squadrons  ready  to  put  to  Sea.  But 
as  they  found  themfelves  in  an  abfolute  Want  of  a 
Naval  Power,  they  had  Recourfe  to  the  Republic  of 
Genoa,  and  moreover  took,  by  Force,  all  the  trading 
Veflels  belonging  to  the  Merchants  of  Provence  and 
Bifcay.  There  was  nor,  at  that  Time,  in  the  whole 
Kingdom,  fo  much  as  one  Naval  Arfenal. 

Lewis 
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Lewis  XII.  foon  perceived  the  Inconveniencies  of 
all  this,  and  determined  to  remedy  it,  by  improving 
his  own  Naval  Power.  In  order  hereunto  he  obliged 
the  principal  Cities  of  his  Kingdom  to  furnifh  him 
with  a  Fleet,  and  to  maintain  it,  during  the  War, 
at  their  own  Expence.  Paris  was  comprifed  in 
this  Regulation,  and  rated  at  a  Ship  of  800  Tons, 
which  threw  the  whole  City  into  Confufion.  The 
Provoft  of  the  Merchants,  and  the  Echevins,  re- 
prefented  their  Inability  to  the  King,  who,  touched 
with  their  Cafe,  contented  himfelf  with  a  Vefiel  of 
400  Tons.  The  other  Cities,  difpofed  thereto  by 
this  Example,  contributed  in  their  refpeclive  Pro- 
portions. 

The  Maritime  Power  of  France  might  perhaps 
have  rifen  to  a  confiderable  Pitch  at  this  Time,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  inteftine  Troubles  which  fol- 
lowed, and  divided  the  Nation  into  various  Facti- 
ons. The  Houfe  of  Gulfs  endeavouring  to  engrofs 
the  whole  Power  of  the  Scate,  and  to  fupplant  thofe 
of  Cbatillon  and  Montmorency^  they  all  three  con- 
curred in  facrificing  their  Country's  Intereft  to  the 
Third  of  Power.  It  mud,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  in  the  Heat  of  thefe  Diforders,  the 
French  Kings  published  two  Ed  ids  in  relation  to  the 
general  Eftablifhment  of  the  Marine.  One  of  thefe 
was  ifiued  at  Ambolfe^  by  Charles  IX.  in  1562  ;  and 
the  other  at  Paris,  by  Henry  III.  in  1584.  But  thefe 
Ordinances  rather  ferved  to  fhew  the  Need  they  had  of 
a  nava!  Force,  than  to  point  out  the  Means  of  eftab- 
Jifhing  it.  But  by  a  Series  of  Difgraces  that  lucceeded 
one  another,  the  whole  Conftitution  funk  unde 
Henry  III.  who  was  more  inclined  to  effeminate 
Pkafure  than  to  any  martial  Enterprifes. 

Henry  IV.  was  no  fooner  fettled  on  the 
Throne,  than  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Care  of 
Navigation  and  Commerce  •,  the  Importance  of 
which  he  was  fufficiently  instructed  in,  by  the  ge- 
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nerous  Succours  he  received  from  the  Queen  of 
England.  Such  an  Example  emboldened  him,  and 
he  gave  Orders  to  Prefident  Jeaningy  who  was  then 
going  in  Quality  of  A  mbaffador- Extraordinary  to 
the  States-General,  to  gain  the  bed  Lights  into 
thefe  Affairs,  and  to  bring  with  him  into  France 
feme  Sea-Officers,  who  had  made  long  Voyages. 

The  Scarcity  of  Ships  under  which  Henry  IV.  yet 
laboured,  emboldened  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
to  afiume  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  to  retain,  contrary  to  the  Faith  of  Treaties,  the 
Iflands  of  If  and  Pomegue,  which  he  had  feized 
during  the  Time  of  the  Civil  Wars.  No  body  on 
the  Coaft  of  Languedoc  and  Provence  durft  attempt 
to  flop  his  Couries  and  his  Pyracies  ,  to  fuch  a  De- 
gree did  the  Enemy  triumph  over  the  Weaknefs  of 
France  in  this  Inftance.  Henry  was  at  laft  forced 
to  have  Recourfe  to  a  Negotiation,  and  even  to 
engage  the  Pope  to  aft  as  a  Mediator. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany  broke  a  fecond 
Time  with  Henry  IV.  and  went  over  to  the  Spanijh 
Party  j  and  when  the  King  ordered  the  Marquis 
d*  Alincourt  to  remonftrate  fharply  to  him  upon  this 
Subject,  the  Italian  Prince,  without  being  at  all  dif- 
concerted,  made  Anfwer,  That  if  his  Mafter  had 
had  only  forty  Galleys  in  his  Port  of  Marfeilles^  he 
Ihould  have  taken  great  Care  of  acting  the  Part  he 
had  done. 

But  the  Time  drew  on,  in  which  a  fuperior  Ge- 
nius was  to  appear  in  France  j  I  mean  Cardinal 
Richiieu.  He,  with  a  perfect  Judgment,  and  exact 
Knowledge  of  the  Matter,  laid  the  Foundation  of 
a  Naval  Power  in  that  Kingdom.  The  Advantages 
that  would  arife  to  his  Country  from  this  Project, 
and  all  the  Superiority  it  was  capable  of  conferring, 
this  great  Minifter  had  abfolutely  difcovered  and 
diftinguiflied  at  the  Siege  of  Rochelle^  which  he 
conducted  himfelf  by  the  Force  of  his  own  Under- 
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{landing,  as  the  principal  Engineer  ^  and  what  pafifed 
there  under  his  own  Eyes,  in  relation  to  the  Defcent 
the  Englijb  made  on  the  Ifle  of  Rbe,  fufficed  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  vaft  Importance,  or  rather  abfo- 
Jute  NecefTity  of  what  he  had  in  Viewvto  the  Strength 
and  Glory  of  his  Nation.  Hence  it  was,  that, 
through  the  Courfe  of  his  Adminiftration,  he  caufed 
a  vaft  Quantity  of  Timber,  fit  for  Building,  to  be 
collected,  erected  Magazines,  and  built  Abundance 
of  VefTels.  His  principal  Intentions  in  all  were, 
on  one  Side,  to  abate  the  Haughtinefs  of  the  Houfe 
of  duftria  -,  and,  on  the  other,  to  fliare  with  the 
Englijb  the  Empire  of  the  Sea,  and  perhaps  at  a 
proper  Juncture  to  feize  it  wholly. 

The  Office  of  Grand  Mafter,  Chief  and  Super- 
intendant-General  of  the  Navigation  and  Commerce 
of  France^  to  which  he  was  raifed  in  1626,  on  the 
Refignation  of  the  Duke  of  Montmorencyy  gave 
him  an  Opportunity  of  executing  mod  of  the 
Schemes  he  had  formed,  and  at  the  fame  Time  fe- 
cured  to  him  all  the  Honours  and  all  the  Preroga- 
tives of  the  Marine.  One  of  the  firft  Ufes  he 
made  of  this,  to  the  great  Aftonifhment  of  the 
whole  Court,  was  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Efpernon* 
who,  in  Quality  of  Lord  of  the  Territory  of  Can- 
dale*  pretended  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  all  the 
Wrecks  that  happened  upon  the  Coaft  of  Msdoc. 
The  Cardinal,  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fear 
any  Man,  contefted  this  pretended  Right,  efpecially 
in  Regard  to  two  Portuguefe  Carraques,  which,  in 
their  Return  from  Goa,  were  caft  away  on  that  Coaft 
in  1627.  The  old  Duke,  at  that  Time  Governor 
of  Guyenne  and  Bourdeaux,  refifted  for  fome  Time  -9 
but  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit.  The  Right 
of  Admiralty  was  taken  from  him,  and  united  to 
the  Crown.  This  was  a  fad  Mortification  to  a 
Nobleman,  who  was,  our  Author  fays,  the  farceft 
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of  all  Gafcoignes,  and  the  moft  of  a  (Safcoign  that 
ever  Man  was. 

Richlieu  gave  the  kindeft  Reception  to  every 
Propofition  that  was  made  him  on  the  Subject  of 
Commerce ,  h»e.  excited  the  principal  Merchants  in 
the  Kingdom  to'  travel  into  Foreign  Countries,  in 
order  to  enquire  into  and  learn  their  moft  curious 
Manufactures,  and  to  penetrate  the  Secrets  of  parti- 
cular Traders  •,  befides  this,  he  brought  into  France,  at 
his  own  Expence,  feveral  rich  Traders*  with  whom  he 
was  wont  to  retire,  and  fpend  feveral  Hours  in  a  free 
Converfation,  wherein  he  weighed  all  the  Forces  of  the 
Kingdom,  entered  into  the  mod  perplexed  Calculati- 
ons, and  the  moft  laborious  Enquiries  -,  the  principal 
Defign  of  all  was,  to  import  Foreign  Manuiadories, 
and  naturalize  them  in  France.  It  is  faid,  that  he  in- 
tended the  forming  a  grand  Company  for  promoting 
Commerce,  which  was  to  have  had  Factories  and 
Magazines  in  all  the  chief  Cities  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  was  to  have  undertaken  the  general  Importa- 
tion of  all  the  Merchandife  the  Nation  flood  in  Need 
of,  even  from  the  moft  diftant  Countries. 

The  rapid  Succefs  of  the  Cardinal's  firft  Defigns 
furprifed  even  thofe  whom  he  employed,  and  evinced 
what  France  was  able  to  effect  when  (he  exerted  all 
her  Aft  and  Force,  In  a  fhort  Space  fhe  fent  out 
of  Brefl  and  Toulon  large  Fleets,  fuperbly  equipped, 
and  commanded  by  the  moft  experienced  Officers  j 
her  VefTels  fpread  over  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean^ cballenging  every  where  that  Refpect  which 
is  due  to  the  White  Flag  -,  fhe  caufed  Genoa  and 
Algiers  to  be  bombarded,  in  Revenge  of  fome  In- 
fults,  and  carried  Terror  into  the  very  Heart  of 
Africa  •,  in  fine,  fhe,  alone,  refifted  the  combined 
Fleets  of  all  her  Enemies. 

The  long  and  fliining  Reign  of  Lsivis  XIV. 
raifed  the  Marine  of  France  to  its  utmoft  Glory. 
The  Gallic  Name  refounded  in  the  moft  diftanc 
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Countries,  inhere,  a  little  before,  ic  was  not  ex- 
pected ever  to  -have  been  known.  Every  one  is 
apprifed  of  the  Share  the  Marine  had  in  that  Train 
of  glorious  Succeffts  wherewith  this  illuftrious  Period 
was  even  crowded.  Sometimes  this  victorious  Peo- 
ple, by  repeated  Engagements,  enfeebled  the  Naval 
Forces  of  their  Enemies,  and  for  a  while  prevented 
their  Appearance  at  Sea.  It  was  thus  du  Quefne 
acted,  after  the  City  of  Mejfina  delivered  itfelf  up 
to  France }  he  twice  beat  the  Dutch  Fleet,  mortally 
wounded  their  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  and  remained 
fole  Matter  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sometimes  they 
furprifed  and  carried  off  immenfe  Treafures,  which 
the  Enemy  were  carrying  to  the  Levant,  witnefs 
the  Lofs  the  Englijb  fuftained  in  their  Smyrna  Fleet 
in  1693,  which  fell  into  the  Hands  of  Meflleurs  de 
Nefmond  and  des  Augers.  Sometimes,  with  very 
fmall  Forces,  they  put  their  Colonies  in  fuch  a 
Condition,  as  not  to  apprehend  any  Thing  even 
from  the  fuperior  Strength  of  an  Enemy  :  Admiral 
de  Ruyter  could  not,  with  48  Sail,  and  3000  Land 
Forces,  make  himfelf  Matter  of  the  Fort  of  Mar-  . 
tinico\  nor  could  the  Englifo^  with  34  Ships  and 
6000  Men,  do  the  leaft  Prejudice  to  Quebec. 
Sometimes  they  carried  off  entire  Fleets  of  Mer- 
chant or  Fifliing-VeffHs :  Such  were  the  Exploits 
executed  by  the  famous  John  du  Bart^  the  Count  de 
Fourbiny  the  brave  St.  Paul,  fourouvre,  and  Roque- 
fenil;  the  firft  carried  off  in  1 694  a  Fleet  laden  with 
Corn,  at  a  Time  when  France  was  diftrefs'd  by 
Famine,  and  brought  it  into  Dunkirk.  At  other 
Times  Defcents  were  made  with  the  greateft  Intre- 
pidity ;  as  when  the  Marfhal  d'Eftrees  landed  at 
Tabago,  where  he  put  very  ftrong  Towns  under 
Contribution,  or  took  them  by  Surprife,  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  Cartbagena  by  Admiral  Ponti,  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  by  Gue-T^rouin.  Add  to  all  thofe  Exploits 
of  the  French  Marine,  the  forcing  the  haughty  and 

powerful 
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powerful  Republic  of  Genoa,  to  make  unheard-of 
Submiflions,  and  fuch  as  were  even  contrary  to  the 
Conftitution  of  her  Government ;  and  the  gallant 
Behaviour  of  M.  Tourville,  who  with  no  more  than 
fifty  Ships  of  the  Line,  defended  himfelf  againft 
fourfcore  and  eight  of  the  Enemies,  in  the  memo- 
rable Engagement  he  had  with  the  EngUJh  and  Dutch 
near  LaHogue,  in  the  Month  of  May,  1692. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  (hew  by  what  Revo- 
lutions the  Maritime  Power  of  France  has,  by  De- 
grees, arrived  at  that  flourifhing  State  to  which  Lewis 
XIV.  raifed  it  •,  ours Author  now  proceeds,  according 
to  his  third  Pofition,  to  fet  forth  how  eafily  it  may 
be  maintained  in  the  fame  State,  and  to  propofe 
fome  Means  for  retrieving  it,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be 
impaired  by  any  Accident. 

France,  he  tells  us,  has  many  Advantages  for 
this  Purpofe  that  are  wanting  to  other  Nations  in 
Europe.  Four  of  thefe  he  fpecifies :  The  firft  is, 
without  Contradiction,  her  Situation,  the  moft 
Commodious  that  can  be,  as  well  for  attacking  as 
defending,  for  difturbing  the  Commerce  of  others, 
as  for  cultivating  her  own,  fending  to  all  Places, 
and  receiving  trading  VefTels  from  all  Parts  -of  the 
Earth.  She  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  Europe^ 
commanding,  on  one  Side,  over  the  Ocean,  and 
by  the  vaft  Extent  of  her  Coafts,  by  their  Turnings 
and  Windings,  lording  over  the  Seas  of  Spain*  Ger- 
many, and  Flanders  •,  on  the  other,  (he  is  bounded 
by  the  Mediterranean,  looking  full  upon  Barbary^ 
having  Spain  on  her  right  Hand,  while  at  her  left 
lie  Genoa,  Nice,  Tufcany,  and  all  the  reft  of  Italy. 

The  Englijh  and  Dutch  are  forced  to  (hike  out 
far  for  whatever  is  neceffary  to  them,  and  are  con- 
ftrained  to  put  out  to  Sea,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
and  attack  their  Enemies  ;  whereas  France  is  able 
to  affail  them,  as  it  were,  Hand  to  Hand,  to  com- 
bat with  Advantage;  and  to  retire  with  Eafe  j  which 

are 
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are  Circumftances  of  no  fmall  Confequence  at  Sea, 
where  Dangers  are  fo  frequent  and  fudden.  But 
what  is  ftill  more,  foreign  Vefiels,  returning  from 
long  Voyages,  and  impaired  by  the  ufual  Maritime 
Incidents,  are  obliged  to  approach  the  French  Coafts. 
One  may  eafily  judge  what  a  Facility  this  gives  of 
diftrefiing  the  Navigation  of  an  Enemy,  and  pro- 
moting their  own  Gain. 

A  fecond  Advantage  of  France  is,  the  natural 
Security  of  her  Coafts,  which  in  a  manner  defend 
themfelves,  and  which  have  hitherto  defeated  all 
the  Defcents  that  ever  were  attempted  on  them. 
Witnefs  thofe  that  Admiral  Tromp  would  have 
made  in  1674,  not  only  at  the  Mouths  of  the  Loire 
and  of  the  Groyne,  but  along  the  Coaft  of  Bretagne, 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  Guienne.  He  found  that 
all  was  fo  well  guarded,  and  that  every  where  fuch 
good  Orders  were  given,  that  he  durft  attempt 
nothing  confiderable.  Witnefs  again,  the  Invafion 
attempted  by  Lord  Berkley  in  1694,  at  Camaref, 
in  which  the  EngUJb  loft  upwards  of  1200  Men, 
with  the  brave  General  Talmajh,  who  commanded 
the  Troops  that  were  debarked.  The  French  * 
however,  oppofed  him  with  no  more  than  two  inde- 
pendent Companies  of  Marines,  and  the  Militia 
appointed  for  the  Defence  of  the  Coaft.  Lord 
Berkley  attempted  feveral  other  Defcents  on  Nor- 
mandy and  Flanders  with  no  better  Succefs. 

To  this  natural  Security  of  their  Coafts  which 
enables  them  to  fave  a  mighty  Expence,  may  be 
added  the  Fertility  of  the  French  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. This  renders  them  extremely  agreeable, 
oppulent  and  populous,  by  drawing  to  them  a  vaft 
Concourfe  of  Strangers.  All  the  other  Kingdoms  of 
Europe,  (our  Author  fays,  how  juftly  I  know  not)  on 
the  contrary,  complain  of  the  unlucky  Situation  of 
their  Coafts,  which  are  Mountainous,  Sandy,  and 
Sterile.  However,  the  Countries,  that  are  unfortu- 

futc 
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nate  in  this  Inftance,  have  an  Advantage  that  may 
be  a  Counterbalance,  and  which  our  Author  can 
hardly  forbear  envying  them  $  it  is  this,  that  the 
Sea  or  fome  great  navigable  River  wafhes  their 
capital  Cities.  By  this  Means,  the  principal  Men 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  inferior  People,  have 
perpetually  in  View  the  unfpeakable  Benefits  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  are  in  no  Danger  of  entertain- 
ing that  flight  Regard,  or  rather  abfolute  Contempt 
of  them,  of  which  our  Author  accufes  the  Pari- 
fians^  who  know  nothing  of  them,  as  he  fays,  but 
by  Report  •,  and  who,  inftead  of  that  Induftry  and 
Trafic,  by  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Sea- ports  raife 
their  Families  to  Wealth  and  Splendor,  indulge  in 
Indolence,  concerning  themfelves  about  nothing  that 
does  not  conduce  to  Amufement  or  Pleafure.  Such 
a  Temper  and  fuch  a  Conduct'  leads  direclly  to  Sla- 
very and  Want.  * 

A  third  Advantage  that  "France  enjoys  is,  that 
the  mod  confiderable  Armaments  may  be  there  made 
with  the  greateft  Facility  and  Difpatch.  She  has 
within  herfelf  almcft  all  the  Materials  requifite  to 
a  Maritime  Force,  befides  an  infinite  Number  of 
able  Artificers,  who  are  capable  of  employing  and 
applying  them  in  the  beft  manner,  and  of  Sailors 
for  navigating  her  Fleets. 


*  Our  Author  would  have  young  Gentlemen  of  Quality,  who 
are  like  to  be  hereafter  at  the  Helm  of  the  State,  inftru&ed  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  foreign  Colonies,  in  what  is  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  to  fupply  the  Wants  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  principal  Manu- 
factures that  employ  and  enrich  the  feveral  Provinces ;  pointing 
out  to  them  fuch  as  are  beginning  to  decay,  and  fuch  as,  tho* 
they  are  abfolutely  decayed,  might  yet  be  reitored,  and  brought 
to  be  of  infinite  Benefit  to  the  Kingdom,  by  preventing  great 
Sums  going  out  into  foreign  Parts.  In  fhort,  they  mould  be 
taught  what  conftitutes  the  Riches  of  a  Nation,  <vix.  Eftates  in 
Land,  Trade,  and  Manufactures :  They  fliould  be  fhewn  how 
thefe  three  Branches  are  connected,  how  they  mutually  depend 
en,  and  affiil  one  another. 

Before 
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Before  the  Time  of  M.  Colbert,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  bring  from  Holland  almoft  every  Kind 
of  Sea-ftores,  down  to  the  Iron  Work  for  their 
Anchors,  Match,  Cordage,  Cubits  ready-made, 
Saltpetre,  and  even  Cannon  Powder.  M.  Colbert 
was  determined  to  banifh  foreign  Manufactures, 
and  to  eftablifh  Things  of  this  fort  at  Home,  upon 
fo  much  better  a  Footing,  as  quickly  to  excel  thofe 
with  which  they  were  formerly  fupply'd.  He  fur- 
ther refolved  to  extract  from  the  natural  Riches  of 
the  Kingdom,  whatever  it  was  poffible  they  fhould 
produce.  He  created,  in  France,  Arts,  Tafte, 
Genius,  of  which,  till  then,  it  was  utterly  ignorant; 
he  imported  from  abroad  foreign  Manutacturies, 
and  the  ableft  Manufacturers,  cultivated  and  che- 
rifhed  them  till  they  were  firmly  eftabliflied,  and 
produced  invaluable  Fruits. 

The  laft  Advantage  of  France  refpects  the  Order 
of  Government,  and,  in  one  Word,  the  whole 
Syftem  of  her  Marine.  The  different  Ufages, 
Regulations,  Employs,  and  all  Sorts  of  Labours 
relating  thereto,  are  dilpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  enter  into,  and  corroborate  each  other. 

The  Conduct  of  this  Province  is  divided  be- 
tween two  Bodies  of  Men,  who  are  fo  perfectly 
well  acquainted  wich  their  refpective  Privileges  and 
Prerogatives,  as  to  obferve  one  another  with  fome 
degree  of  Jealoafy,  and  to  put  each  other  reciprocally 
in  mind  01  their  Duty ;  and  while  thofe  who  make  up 
one  of  thefe  Bodies  devote  themfelves  to  the  Fatigue1; 
of  War,  the  other  takesCare  at  home  to  provide  every 
thing  that  is  requifite  to  their  a&ing  abroad  with  Vi- 
gour andSuccels.  -[•  The  Marine  of  France  is  diftin- 

guifhed 

f  T\\e  French  Writers  arc  many  of  them  fo  affectedly  laconic 
and  obfcure,  that  they  are  often  unintelligible.  \Ve  can  only 
guels  here  what  our  Author  means  by  thele  two  Bodies:  I  fup- 
pofe,  by  the  latter  he  intends  the  Admiralty,  and  by  the  former 
the  enrolled  Sailors.  Thefe  latter  were  by  an  Ordinance,  dated 
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guifhed  in  a  particular  manner,  by  that  Military 
Corps  of  which  it  is  in  a  great  Part  compofed  :  This 
gives  it  an  Air  of  Dignity,  and  a  Preheminence 
above  any  other  in  Europe.  Moreover  the  French 
Veflels  are,  in  general,  better  provided  in  all  refpects, 
than  thofe  of  any  other  Nation.  In  them  there  is 
nothing  wanting,  as  to  what  is  requifite  for  Battle, 
or  for  the  Prefer vation  of  the  Seamen  and  Soldiers 
embarked:  The  Value  of  Mens  Lives  is  weli 
confidered,  and  it  is  efteemed  the  higheft  Point  of 
Prudence  to  take  all  the  Care  that  is  poffible  of 
their  Prefervation. 

Some  have  objected,  that  "  a  Maritime  Force 
«  requires  fo  vaft  an  Expence  for  its  Maintenance, 
"  and  has  fo  ruinous  a  Train  at  its  Heels,  as  render 
«c  it  a  Detriment  rather  than  a  Benefit  to  a  Nation. " 

To  this  our  Author  anfwers, 

Firft,  It  is  true,  that  the  Marine  requires  a  pretty 
large  Expence :  But  does  not  every  other  Branch  of 
Government  the  fame  ?  Can  a  War  be  fuftained,  a 
Revenue  be  colle&ed,  a  Royal  Family  be  main- 
tained, a  Correfpondence  with  foreign  Nations  be 
kept  up,  without  disburfing  great  Sums  of  Money  ? 
Befides,  if  the  Marine  requires  the  expending  largely 
afore-hand,  it  will  not  fail  to  repay  quickly,  and 
with  fufficient  Ufury.  Is  it  not  that  which  pro- 
tefts  and  enlivens  Trade  both  at  home  and  abroad  j 
that  fecures  our  Traders  and  Merchants  throughout 
all  the  different  Parts  of  the  World  ?  Is  it  not 
that  which  defends  our  Coafts  in  Time  of  War, 
that  would  be  otherwife  ravaged,  and  preferves 
our  trading  Ships  from  Capture  ?  In  a  Word,  is  it 

22  September,  1 668,  divided  into  three  Clafles,  of  which  one 
was  obliged  to  ferve  annually  on  board  the  King's  Ships,  and  the 
other  two  were  at  Liberty  to  ferve  the  Merchants.  They  have 
been  fmce  diftributed  into  five  Claffes.  In  the  Year  1681,  there 
were  in  France  60,000  enrolled  Men.  Like  a  true  Frenchman, 
our  Author  fpeaks  of  thefe  Marines  as  all  Heroes,  intrepid,  inde- 
fatigable, invincible. 

not 
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nor  that  which  provides  a  Vent  for  the  natural  Pro- 
du&ions  and  Manufactures  of  our  Country,  and 
furnifhes  a  Supply  for  the  Revenue?  The  Balance,  on 
theSideof  France,  of  its  Commerce  with  Foreigners, 
was  computed  many  Years  ago  at  7  000,000.  This 
Torrent  of  Wealth  flowed  in  by  the  Canal  of  the 
Marint* 

Secondly,  The  principal  Riches  of  a  State,  ac- 
cording to  Cardinal  Richlieu,  is  its  Reputation  :  But 
how  is  that  Reputation  to  be  acquired  and  prefer vcd  ? 
The  fame  Cardinal  has  pointrd  out  two  Met:. oils 
equally  noble  and  fure  i  the  firft  is,  to  entertain,  in 
all  Courts,  Ambafiadors,  whofe  Birth,  Conducl, 
Train,  and  Expence,  may  do  Honour  to  the  Milter 
who  employs  them ;  the  other,  to  lay  hold  on  all 
Opportunities  of  encreafing  the  Extent  and  Power 
of  the  Marine ;  to  caufe  confiderable  Squadrons  to 
be  annually  fitted  out,  and  to  rendefvouz  yearly  ac 
fuch  Places  as  Cadiz*  Genoa,  Algiers^  Copenhagen, 
and  in  the  Pafiage  of  the  Sound  ;  where,  as  one. may 
fay,  all  the  Nations  of  Europe  aficmble,  and  where 
it  is  proper  to  ftrike  their  Eyes,  by  the  appearance 
of  fuch  Armaments.  'Tis  there  that  a  Prince,  who 
has  a  good  Reputation,  does  more  by  the  bare  Inter- 
pofuion  of  his  Name,  than  others  can  do  who  are 
Jefs  efteemed,  with  all  their  Menaces  and  Intrigues. 
I  add,  a  Nation's  Reputation,  and,  confequently, 
itslntereft,  may  not  be  a  little  promoted  by  fending 
numerous  Squadrons  from  Time  to  Time  into  Ame- 
rica and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Thirdly,  If  there  be  any  Excefs  in  the  A/'arjne, 
with  regard  to  its  expenfivenefs,  that  is  not  to  be 
charged  to  the  Marine  itfelf,  but  rather  to  the  Cor- 
ruptnefs  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  Management  of  ic 
is  committed.  And  here  our  Author  brands  his 
own  Country  in  Term?  that  are  no  lefs  applicable  to 
England.  In  France,  fays  he,  "  they  can  fcarce  t!i- 
*«  ftinguifli  any  thing  that  looks  like  Frugality, 
C  c*  Oeconomyj 
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<c  Oeconomy,  or  Difmtereftednefs.  All  Things  are 
«e  now  executed  at  a  vaft  Expence,  and  all  we  do 
"  is  fwal  lowed  up  in  Pomp  and  Decoration  j  private 
<c  Intereft  overbalances  the  Love  of  publick  Good, 
<c  and  that  Regard  which  is  due  to  our  Country  " 

We  are  now  come  to  the  fourth  Part  of  this 
Work,  the  Defign  of  which  is.  to  fhew,  that  Mari- 
time Power,  fupported  by  the  Royal  Authority,  ferves 
to  extend  and  protect  Commerce,  and  that  Com- 
merce, fo  encouraged,  ferves  to  render  a  Nation 
Rich  and  Powerful. 

The  Marine  may  be  confidered,  either  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  King,  or  to  private  Perfons. 

The  Former  has  in  View,  War,  the  Reputation; 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  Security  of  Commerce ;  the 
latter  is  employed  about  Trade  only.  In  this  latter 
Branch,  fome  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  and  fo  much  advantaged  their  Country,  as 
to  procure  the  jufteft  Titles  to  Nobility.  Such  was 
the  famous  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  who,  having  engaged 
in  almoft  a  univerfal  Commerce,  and  having  enter- 
tained Correfpondencies  and  contracted  Alliances 
with  all  the  Princes  of  Europe  and  Afia^  merited  at 
laft  to  be  fet  at  the  Head  of  his  Fellow  Citizens  ^ 
and  his  Pofterfty  not  only  maintained  themfelves 
upon  the  Throne,  but  allied  themfelves  alfo  to  the 
moft  ancient  Houfes  in  Europe^  and  have  given  Suc- 
ceflbrs  to  St.  Peter.  Such  were  the  Fuggers  or  Fouc- 
kers  of  Germany*  who  lent  immenfe  Sums  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Vth,  and,  to  thank  him  for  the 
Honour  he  did  them,  by  lodging  at  their  Houfe, 
when  he  came  to  Aufburg^  placed  a  Cedar  Faggot  in 
his  Chymney,  and  defired  him  to  light  it  with  his 
own  Bonds.  Such,  again,  was  the  famous  James 
CotEur^  a  French  Man,  the  Confidant  and  Banker 
of  Charles  VII.  who,  having  been  ill  ufed  by  the 
Court,  retired  into  the  Ifland  of  Cyprus,  where,, 
by  his  Commerce,  he  acquired  fuch  immenfe 

Wealth, 
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Wealth,  as  to  be  able,  in  his  own  Name,  and  at 
his  own  Expence,  to  arm  againft  the  Mahometans, 
and  even  to  give  them  Battle,  in  which  he  fucceeded 
beyond  what  a  private  Man  could  have  hoped. 

The  Officers  of  the  Marine  in  France*  are  di- 
vided into  three  Gaffes,  each  of  which  has  it'sdiftincl 
Province :  The  Bufmefs  of  the  firft  is,  to  collecl: 
proper  Materials,  and  to  difpofe  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  applicable,  with  the  greateft 
Eafe,  to  all  the  Ufes  of  Navigation.  It  is  plain, 
there  is  a  good  Genius,  much  Knowledge,  Judg- 
ment,  and  Experience,  requifite  to  the  executing 
of  this  Branch  ;  where  the  Perfons  employed  are  to 
view  and  purchafe  large  Falls  of  Timber,  to  infpedl, 
buy,  and  fort,  an  infinite  Number  of  all  kinds  of 
Commodities,  for  the  conftructing,  careening,  and 
equipping  of  VefTels.  The  French  have  never  had,  in 
their  Marine,  more  than  two,  who  have  been  diflin- 
guifhed  by  confummate  Abilities  of  this  kind,  viz. 
Defcloufeaux  and  Vauvre*  both  chofen  by  M.  de 
Seignelat,  both  of  them  Men  of  elevated  Genius,  who 
had  high  Conceptions,  and  who  never  confidered  Dif- 
ficulties in  any  other  Light  than  as  Steps  conducive 
to  the  Glory  of  furmounting  them. 

The  fecond  Clafs  of  the  Marine  has  for  its  Pro- 
vince, the  Management  of  the  different  Branch  esof 
Duty  on  Board,  and  the  Conduct  of  Ships  at  Sea, 
i.  e.  Navigation,  ftriclly  and  properly  taken  ;  and 
this  laft  includes  two  things,  viz.  the  Art  of  Piloting, 
and  of  Working.  The  firft  refpedls  the  Ufc  ot  the 
Compafs,  Sea  Charts,  Inftruments  for  taking  Alti- 
tudes, or  for  meafuring  the  Ship's  Courfe,  with  all 
the  Apparatus  neccflary  for  making  a  juft  Eftimate 
in  refpecl  of  theie  Particulars.  The  fecond  regards 
the  work  ingot  the  Ship,  the  Steering,  the  handling  of 
the  Sails,  and  taking  all  the  Advantages  that  can  be 
made  by  Winds  and  Currents  j  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
obviail  ;g  the  Inconveniencies  that  may  arife  from 
C  2  them. 
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them.  The  third  Clafs  has  for  its  Objefl  the  Forms 
and  Methods  which  are  fettled  in  every  Port,  in  order 
to  bring  all  Expences  to  a  juft  Account,  fixing  the 
Eftimate,  Mufter  Rolls,  and  other  Things  of  a  like 
Nature,  and,  in  fhort,  what  is  called  keeping  the 
Ship's  Books. 

This  is,  in  grofs,  what  concerns  the  Royal  Ma- 
rine. As  to  the  Marine  in  the  Hands  of  private  Per- 
fons,  it  flourifhes  throughout  all  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces of  France  *  more  or  lefs ;  ift,  according  to 
the  Degree  of  Fortune,  Ability,  and  Induftry  of 
thofe  concerned  in  it.  2dly,  in  proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  their  circulating  Cafli.  3dly3  according 
to  the  critical  Circumftances  which  encreafe  or  dimi- 
nifh,  quicken,  or  retard  this  Circulation. 

Commerce  by  Sea  is  carried  on  three  different 
Ways.  The  leaft  confiderable  is  that  from  one  Port 
of  the  Kingdom  to  another,  called  Coafling;  this 
ferves  principally  for  maintaining  a  conftant  Cor- 
refpondence  between  all  the  Maritime  Provinces,  by 
fupplying  from  one  what  is  wanting  in  another. 
This  Sort  of  Commerce  is  carried  on  very  advan- 
tageoufly  in  France,  its  Coafts  being  very  proper 
for  it,  fafer  than  thofe  of  moft  other  Countries, 
never  frozen  up,  but  equally  accefiible  at  all  Seafons 
of  the  Year,  and  it  excites  and  exercifes  a  Spirit  of 
Induftry. 

Thefecond  kind  of  Naval  Commerce  is  that  which 
is  carried  on  throughout  Europe,  in  a  mutual  Com- 
munication of  the  Commodities  of  the  feverai  Coun- 
tries of  it.  This  reciprocal  Intercourfe  is  either  of 
the  Produces  of  their  Soil,  their  fubftantial  Manu- 
factures, or  Curiofities  j  and  the  better  any  Place  is 
flocked  with  thefe,  the  more  will  Strangers  reiort 
thereto,  and  the  more  Trade  will  fiourifh :  For  the 
Materials  of  this  in  all  Countries  are,  the  Products 
of  a  fruitful  Soil,  and  the  Labours  of  an  indultrious 
People. 

France, 
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France*  in  her  Hemp  and  Flax  from  Bretagne* 
in  the  Salts  of  Brcuage,  of  Marennes,  and  of  Cro.fie  -7 
in  the  red  Wines  of  Bourdeaux^  in  the  white  Wines 
of  dnJQU^  in  the  Brandies  of  Nantz,  of  Cognac^  and 
the  Ifle  of  Re ;  in  the  Papers  of  Auwrgne,  and  of 
dngoultme  ;  in  the  Parchments  of  Normandy  ;  and 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Brocades  of  Lyons;  in  all  Sorts 
of  Grain,  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rice,  has  a  fuffi- 
cient  Fund  for  Commence  which  can  never  fail  her. 
It  muft  be  confefled,  that,  fince  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantz,  the  mod  unfortunate  Event 
in  the  Reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  many  of  the  French 
Manufactures  are  naturalized  in  foreign  Countries. 
But  there  are  ftill  enough  left  in  the  Kingdom,  if 
well  managed,  both  to  employ  its  Inhabitants  and 
enrich  them.  And  thefe  are  to  be  hurt  only  by 
Idlenefs,  want  of  due  Care  in  the  Workmanmip,  and 
Fraud  in  Dealing.  . 

From  the  Time  that  Edward  theThird  of  England 
drew  over  a  vaft  Number  of  Artizans,  who  efcaped 
from  the  Cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  eftablifhed  them  in  his  own  Domi- 
nions, the  Woolen  Manufactury,  which  they  brought 
with  them,  has  flouriflied  therein,  with  great  Re- 
putation. The  EngliJJ)  carry  on  a  prodigious  Trade 
with  it  in  Germany ',  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  Le- 
vant. Formerly,  neither  they  nor  the  Dutch  could 
approach  the  Grand  Seignior's  Coafts,  but  under  the 
Banner  of  France.  But  now  they  trade  there  in 
their  own  Name  and  Right  3  and  as  their  Traffic 
has  encreafed,  that  of  France  has  fufTered  by  many 
Loflcs,  Bankrupcies,  and  other  Caufes  of  DecJen- 
fion,  that  it's  to  be  doubted  whether  it  will  ever 
be  able  to  recover  its  ancient  Luftrc. 

But  thefe   two  Species  of  Commerce  that  have 

been  mentioned  merit  only  a  curfory  Attention.     Ic 

15  that  which  extends  to  the  other  three  Parts  of  the 

World,  that  deferves  the  greateft  Application,  and 
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requires  the  greateft  Skill.  The  Rifques  of  this  are 
far  beyond  thofe  of  that  leffer  Commerce  which  is 
carried  on  from  Port  to  Port  of  the  fame  Country, 
or  between  the  different  Countries  of  Europe  ;  and 
by  which  fo  many  Ihining  Fortunes  are  honeftly  ac- 
quired. 

Almoft  alt  the  European  Nations  carry  on  fome 
Commerce  with  Afia^  Africa*  or  America.  But  this 
is  in  very  different  Degrees.  The  Portuguefe  are 
juftly  confikred  as  the  Reftorers  of  Navigation  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  They  were  the  firft  who  made 
Acquifitions  for  this  Purpofe  in  Afia^  where  they 
obtained  large  Territories,  infomuch  that  feveral 
Arab  Kings  were  in  their  Pay,  and  many  Pagan 
Princes  thought  themfelves  honoured  by  their  Com- 
mands. Their  Authority,  however,  is  now  but  the 
Shadow,  and  their  Power  bur.  the  Skeleton  of  what 
It  was  ;  and  Go  a  itfelf,  the  Metropolis  of  their  In- 
dian Dominions,  is  no  longer  famous,  but  for  its 
terrible  Inquifition  ;  that  horrible  Tribunal,  where 
no  Forms  of  Juftice  are  obferved,  and  where  natu- 
ral Equity  never  finds  a  Place  in  their  Decrees. 
The  Hollanders  are  at  prefent  the  chief  Matters  of 
the  Trade  of  the  Eafl- Indies \  which  they  manage 
with  infinite  Addrefs,  and  a  happy  Mixture  of  Ar- 
tifice and  Force. 

All  the  World  knows  that  the  bed  Part  of  Ame- 
rica belongs  to  the  Spaniards.  But  their  Admini- 
ftration  there  is  very  imprudent,  and  fuch  as  in 
Time  may  fubvert  their  Dominion  in  that  Part  of 
the  World.  Within  about  a  Century  pail  the  Eng- 
lijh  have  made  very  profitable  Eftablifhments  there. 
They  have  alone,  at  this  Day,  more  Ships  in  Ame- 
rica* and  more  Ships  of  their  own  building  there, 
than  all  other  Nations  put  together.  They  carry 
on  a  Trade  in  all  Sort  of  Commodities  from  all 
the  Countries  of  Europe -y  they  deal  even  in  thofe 
of  Frame,  cheaper,  and  fell  them  in  better  Condi- 

tion 
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tion  than  the  French  themfelves.  Sir  William  fern- 
pie,  in  his  Confidirations  of  the  State  cf  tke  United 
Provinces^  observes,  That,  in  his  Time,  more  Ships 
failed  from  the  Ports  of  Holland*  than  from  thofe 
of  all  Europe  befides.  Things  are  much  changed 
fince  then.  The  Englijh  have  at  prefent  the  Supe- 
riority of  the  Sea,  the  Empire  of  which  they  open- 
Jy  claim. 

In  regard  to  the  French,  they  have,  for  fomc 
Ages,  carried  on  a  Commerce  beyond  the  Bounds 
of  Europe.  Even  before  Cbrifloper  Columbus  fet 
Foot  in  the  Ifland  of  Guanahami,  one  of  the  Lucayes, 
and  the  firft.  of  his  Conquefts  in  America,  John  de 
Bjthencourt,  Chamberlain  to  Char le*  VI.  and  Cou- 
fm  to  the  Admiral  of  France,  had  already  reduced 
under  his  Power  the  Canaries,  where  he  caufed  the 
Title  of  King  to  be  given  him,  with  the  Permiffion 
of  the  Holy  See. 

Encouraged  by  this  Example,  the  richeft  Mer- 
chants of  Normandy  made  Expeditions  to  the  Coail 
of  Africa,  where  they  eftablifhed  Factories  and 
Magazines,  which  fubfift  at  this  Day,  in  n.arly 
cheir  original  Condition.  On  the  other  Side,  the 
rapid  Succefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  made  too 
much  Noife,  not  to  excite  the  Jealoufy  and  Emula- 
tion of  the  French.  Several  Gentlemen,  without 
Employments,  and  without  Occupations,  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  fitted  out  Privateers  to  cruife 
upon  the  Spaniards  ;  which  they  did  with  great 
Succefs,  and  thereby  gained  vaft  Riches.  Others, 
dill  bolder,  attempted  new  Difcoveries,  principally 
in  North  America.  But  the  Colonies  they  founded, 
without  a  fufficient  Power  to  lupport  them,  have 
fufFered  exceedingly,  as  well  by  the  Savage^  whofe 
Bravery  is  exerted  in  treacherous  Surprifes,  as  thro* 
the  Negligence  of  France,  in  not  fending  them 
timely  Succours.  Some  few  of  thefe  Colonies  ftill 
in  the  Hands  of  the  French ;  the  reft  are 
C  4  fallen 
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fallen  into  thofe  of  the  EngUJh,  who  are  too  wife 
and  too  powerful  to  fuffer  any  of  their  Settlements 
to  be  raviftied  rrom  them. 

The  French  Commerce  has  fuffered  not  a  little 
by  being  put  into  the  Hands  of  exclufive  Compa- 
pies  Ail  men  reftridive  Combinations  have  three 
eflential  Faults:  The  firft  is,  that  they  .are  too  eager 
to  reap  before  they  have  well  fown  ;  they  are  fo 
much  in  Hade  for  prefent  Gain,  that  they  neglect 
or  deftroy  the  fureft  Means  of  future  Advantage ; 
they  have  not  Patience  to  bear  with  the  Delays 
and  Difappointments  that .  often  attend  new  Settle- 
ments. 

A  fecond  Fault  is,  that,  for  their  particular  Pro- 
fit, they  frequently  import  greater  Quantities  of 
Goods  from  abroad,  than  the  Kingdom  is  able  to 
confume,  which  is  the  fure  Way  to  fpoil  all  Trade. 

The  greateft  Fault  of  all  is  this,  that  the  private 
Advantages  of  fuch  Companies  incline  them,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  to  facrifice  all  Concern  for  the 
public  Welfare,  and  the  Balance  of  Trade  with 
Rf:fpedt  to  the  Nation.  Such  as  are  placed  at  the 
Head  of  them,  not  fo  much  on  Account  of  their 
Abilities,  as  by  the  Means  of  their  Imereft  and  In- 
trigues, entruft  not  only  the  firft  Employs  in  their 
Colonies,  but  likewife  the  Command  of  their  Vef- 
fels,  to  their  Relations  and  Dependants,  and  too 
often  to  fuch  as  engage  their  Favour  by  Bribery. 

Things  are  upon"  a  better  Footing  in  France^ 
with  reference  to  this  Point,  than  they  were  for- 
merly. That  which,  at  this  Day,  they  call  the 
Company  of  the  Indies,  has  fwallowed  up  all  the 
reft,  which  were  fallen  into  a  languifhing  State,  and 
were  even  almoft  extind,  at  the  Death  of  Lewis 
XIV.  They  had  no  longer  Stock,  Ships,  or  Re- 
putation left ;  and  all  that  Spirit  and  Vigour,  upon 
which  the  Succefs  of  great  Undertakings  fo  much 
depends,  was  entirely  loft.  The  new  Company 

ieerns 
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feems  to  be  the  reverfe  of  \vhat  the  others  were  in 
thefe  Particulars,  and  to  be  fixed  on  fblid  Founda- 
tions. Yet,  after  all,  there  are  fome  Circumftances 
in  its  Conduct,  which,  if  not  redtified,  may,  not 
very  improbably,  be  attended,  one  Day  or  other, 
with  the  fame  Inconvtnicncies  that  reduced  the 
others  to  a  Difiblution. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  faid,  in  relation  to  Na- 
val Power  and  Commerce,  is  intended  to  convince 
us  of  their  Utility  and  Advantages.  But  as  Ex- 
amples are  more  affecting  than  the  flrongeft  Argu- 
ments, we  will  produce  a  few  of  thofe  tor  the  in- 
forcement  of  the  other.  One  fees  to  what  Power 
and  Authority  certain  Cities  arc  rifen,  through  their 
Commerce  by  Sea.  One  fees  that,  in  the  PJaces 
where  this  is  carried  on  with  Spirit,  all  Things  a- 
bound,  Wealth,  Neatnefs,  Conveniencies,  and  De- 
lights. 

The  ancient  Alexandria  was  a  molt  illuftrious 
Inftance    of  this.      Nothing,   as  Strabo   witnefies, 
equalled  her  in  Splendor  and  Magnificence,  in  the 
Conveniency  of  her  Port,  the  Beauty  of  the  Houfes, 
or  the  Number  of  her  Inhabitants.     All  the  Richer 
of  Afta  and  Africa  were  brought  thither  by  thtRed 
Sea  and  the  Nile^  fo  that  her  Steve-  Houfes  and 
Magazines  were  crowded  ;  all  Europe  had  need  of 
her  Merchandize,  and  went   thither  to  fitch  it  at 
exorbitant  Prices.    The  Ptolemies  were  happily  con- 
vinced of  the  vafl  Benefit  of  this  Port  >  and  the  fecond 
of  thefc  Princes,  furnamed  Philadelphus,  by  means  of 
it,  fwelled  his  Revenues  to  near  9,000,000  of  Gold. 
The  Romans   made  dill   more  of  this  Commerce, 
when,  after  the  Defeat  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra^ 
they    became    abfolute    Mailers   of  Egypt.      The 
Abundance  and   Fertility  of  that   noble   Country, 
cipecialjy  in  all  Sorts  of  Grain,  made  them  regard 
it  as  the  Magazine  of  Italy. 

It 
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It  is  inconceiveable  what  a  Number  of  Ships  were 
employed  .by  them  in  the  Corn-Trade^  they  were 
continually  going  and  returning  between  Ofiia  and  the 
Egyptian  Port,  in  Squadrons,  confiding  generally  of 
fourfcore  or  an  hundred  Vefiels.  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
tho'  the  Expences  of  equipping,  and  arming  thefe 
Ships  for  Defence,  were  very  high,  yet  the  Adven- 
turers gained  by  each  Voyage  Cent,  per  Cent. 

The  Kings  of  Egypt  were  fo  good  Judges  of 
Trade,  and  fuch  Patrons  of  it,  that  they  never 
loaded  it  with  odious  Exactions,  were  fatisfied  with 
cafy  Duties,  and  never  granted  what  the  Englifh 
call  Monopolies  j  which  are,  in  Truth,  Privileges  to 
particular  Perfons,  to  prejudice  the  Public  with  Im- 
punity. All  the  Strangers  who  refided  at  Alexan- 
dria had  their  feparate  Quarter,  where  they  enjoyed 
their  Civil  Rites,  were  indulged  in  their  Cuftoms, 
and  the  free  Exercife  of  their  Religion,  provided 
there  was  nothing  in  either  incommodious  to  the 
Peace  of  the  Community.  By  thefe  happy  Regu- 
lations, Alexandria  became  the  Habitation  of  all 
Nations,  and,  as  it  were,  the  Country  of  Man- 
kind. 

About  the  Middle  of  the  thirteenth  Century,  there 
was  formed  a  Confederacy  of  feveral  Maritime  Ci- 
ties, or,  at  leaft,  Cities  not  far  trom  the  Sea,  un- 
der the  Tkle  of  the  German  Hanfe.  This  Confe- 
deracy folely  regarded  Commerce,  which  they  en- 
deavoured by  ail  due  Methods  to  promote  and  ex- 
tend. 

Though  the  Cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal 
Rank  in  the  Teutonic  Hanfe>  that,  notwithftanding, 
aflbciated  many  other  Cities,  as  well  mFrance  as  in 
England  and  the  Low-Countries  •,  the  whole,  how- 
ever, without  any  Detriment  to  the  Rights  of  the 
Sovereigns  on  whom  they  refpedively  depended. 
This  Confederacy  had  its  Laws  and  Ordinances, 
which  were  as  iacredly  obferved  as  tlje  Maritime 
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Ci  <e  of  the  Rhodians,  whofe  Confticutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  regarded 
the iii  as  tneir  Matters  in  Naval  Affairs. 

Tiut  Teutcntc  Hanfe  grew,  in  a  fhort  Time,  to 
fo  high  a  Pitch  of  Power  and  Authority,  by  the 
imrne.-fe  Riches  it  acquired,  that  Princes  themlelves 
paid  it  a  fort  of  Homage.  Thofe  of  the  North 
efpecially  had  frequent  Occafion  for  the  Afliftance 
of  this  opulent  Body,  and  borrowed  thereof  con- 
fiderable  Sums.  The  Grand  Mafters  of  the  Teuto- 
nic Order,  who  were,  at  that  Time,  Sovereigns  of 
Livonia,  declared  themfelves  Confervators  of  the 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Hanfe.  Germany 
looked  on  it  with  the  fame  Eyes  as  a  curious  Gar* 
dener  does  on  certain  rare  Plants,  tho'  of  his  own 
raifing  and  cultivating.  The  Kings  of  France 
granted  alfo  various  Privileges  to  the  Teutonic  Con- 
federacy }  they  exempted  their  Vefiels,  in  cafe  of 
Shipwreck,  from  all  Demands  whatever  from  the 
Admiralty,  or  from  private  Perfons  ;  they  forbad 
any  Diflurbance  to  their  Navigation  at  all  Times, 
and  even  when  France  was  at  War  with  the  Empe- 
ror, or  the  Northern  Potentates.  In  fine,  during 
the  Courfe  of  thofe  unhappy  Wars,  which  were 
ftiled  Croi fades,  the  Hanfe  was  greatly  depended 
on,  and  always  afforded  powerful  Succours  in  Mo- 
ney and  Ships,  to  the  Chriftians  opprefled  by  In- 
fidels. 

It  is  aftonifhing,  that  Cities  fo  remote  from  each 
other,  fubjedt  to  different  Kings,  fometimes  in  open 
War,  and  always  jealous  of  their  refpedlive  Rights, 
fhould  be  able  to  confederate,  and  preferve  between 
them  fo  drift  a  Union.  They  fupported  equally  their 
common  Lofifes,  and,  in  like  manner,  their  Profits 
were  equally  divided.  But,  at  laft,  the  Teutonic 
Hanfe  fell  by  little  and  little,  and  out  of  its  Ruins 
rofe  almoft  all  the  Trading  Companies  that  are  at 
this  Day  throughout  Europe.  There  are  yet  indeed 
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'ome  Cities  in  Germany  that  are  (tiled  Hanfe-Towns  $ 
but  they  have  feparate  Interefts,  and  the  old  Union 
remains  no  longer  amongft  them. 

Before  the  Portuguefe  had  found  the  Paflage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all  the  Commerce  between  Europe 
and  Tttr&y,  Perfia,  fartary,  China^  and  the  Eaft-ln- 
dies,  was  carried  on  folely  by  Venice ,  which  was  the 
common  Magazine  to  them  all.  This  it  was  that 
render'd  that  City  fo  potent,  and  fq  infolent  to- 
wards all  her  Neighbours.  Fired  with  Refentment, 
they  long  threatened  to  revenge  themfelves,  and 
they  at  length  agreed  to  attack  her  all  at  once,  and 
on  all  Sides.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  defended 
herfelf  alone,  and  by  her  own  proper  Force,  againit 
the  Empire,  the  Pope,  the  Kings  of  France  and 
drragon*  and  almoft  all  the  Princes  of  Italy,  who 
had  fworn  her  Ruin.  But  fince  the  Navigation  to* 
the  Indies  has  been  opened,  and  People  have  dared 
to  traverfe  thofe  vaft  Seas,  the  Venetian  Power  has 
been  exceedingly  impaired.  But  her  Prudence,  her 
Addrefs,  her  Policy,  her  Forefight  and  Caution 
ftiil  remain,  which  enable  her  to  furmount  the 
greateft  Obftacles,  and  fupport  herfelf,  tho'  lefs 
rich,  in  as  great  Dignity  as  ever. 

dmfterdam  fcems,  at  this  Day,  to  have  fucceeded 
Alexandria  and  Venice,  in  the  Extent  of  its  Com- 
merce. Tho'  it  produces  nothing  of  its  own  pro- 
per Growth^  and  poffefles  hardly  any  natural  Ad- 
vantages, yet  Induftry  fupplies  not  only  whatever 
is  wanting,  but  whatever  can  be  wifhed  for.  There 
is  not,  in  the  whole  World,  a  City  richer,  or  more 
abundant.  There  are  no  Productions  of  Nature, 
no  Works  of  Art,  no  Merchandize  of  any  Country 
whatfoever,  no  Drugs  proper  either  for  Medicine 
or  Dying,  no  Singularities  of  Phyfic  or  Chymiftry, 
not  fo  much  as  thofe  curious  Trifles  which  whimfi- 
cal  People  are  fond  of,  but  what  are  to  be  met 
with  in  its  Magazines.  And  fo  faf  is  every  one 

from 
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from  having  there  a  Right  to  what  Price  he  pleafes, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  all  are  obliged  to  fell  accord- 
ing to  a  general  Tariff,  which  fixes  the  Price  of 
every  Commodity  pretty  near  its  real  Value. 

I  will  add  here  one  of  the  Wonders  of  Amfter- 
dam^  which  is  this,  "  that,  even  in  the  Bofom  of 
<c  Opulence,  Luxury  is  a  thing  unknown  •,  I  mean 
«'  that  fort  of  Luxury,  which  confiils  in  braving  our 
c<  Fellow  Citizens,  by  dazling  their  Eyes  with  a 
46  vain  Oftentation  of  Riches  ill  employed.  Mag- 
"  nificence  is  there  referved  for  the  public  Build- 
cC  ings,  a  private  Man  is  content  if  his  Dwelling 
«<  be  agreeable  and  commodious.  The  Magiftrates 
"  have  there  no  fwelling  Train  to  fet  ofTthdr  Au- 
<<  thority,  but  take  Care  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
c<  by  their  Probity.  The  Father  has  never  the 
«  foolifh  Pride  of  placing  his  Sons  in  fuch  Rank 
«*  as  they  (hall  fcarce  deign  to  own  him  for  their 
<£  Parent.  In  a  word,  no  body  blufhes  there,  at 
<c  his  being  in  the  fame  Condition  and  of  the  fame 
<e  Trade  with  his  Anceftors.  Hence  it  is,  that  their 
"  Alliances,  Correfpondencies,  Secrets,  and  their 
«c  folid  Fortunes,  are  perpetuated  j  and  Commerce, 
c<  as  it  raifed  Fanhilies,  continues  to  fupport  them, 
"  if  it  does  notraife  them  ftill  higher  by  an  Aug- 
*e  mentation  of  their  Riches." 

But  that  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  Per- 
fection of  Art,  and  as  the  greateft  Wonder  of  its 
kind,  is  the  City  of  Ormus^  built  in  the  Entrance 
of  the  Perfic  Gulpb.  Neither  Fountain  or  River  is 
in  its  Neghbourhood,  to  fertilize  the  Country,  or 
give  Drink  to  the  Inhabitants,  neither  grow  there 
any  Trees  capable  of  affording  any  Shade,  or  de- 
fending from  the  Inclemency  of  the  Weather  ^  there 
the  Soil  appears  to  be  no  other  than  a  Heap  of 
Salt  and  Sulphur,  with  which  the  Air  is  impreg- 
nated, and  render'd  thereby  executively  acrid  and 
injurious  to  Health  j  in  one  word,  all  things  are 

parched 
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parched  there  with  continual  Burning,  and,  which  is 
{till  worfe,  there  is  nothing  either  to  temper  this 
excefs  of  Heat,  or  to  defend  one  from  it.  Yet, 
with  all  thefe  Inconveniencies,  this  City  is  one  of 
the  mod  opulent,  and  one  of  the  moft  delicious 
Places  in  the  World,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  the  Centre 
of  thofe  Pleafures  which  the  Afiatic  Tafte  and  a 
warm  Climate  render  but  too  poignant.  All  this  can 
be  owing  to  nothing  but  its  Situation,  which  renders  it 
the  Magazine  and  common  Afylum  of  all  the  Eaftern 
Merchants.  They  come  there  at  certain  Seafons  of  the 
Year,  with  their  Faftors  and  other  Servants,  as  well 
to  make  up  their  old  Accounts,  as  to  enter  into  new 
Contracts.  At  thefe  Times,  the  City,  as  it  were, 
entirely  changes  her  Face,  all  the  Streets  are  covered 
with  Tents  impenetrable  to  the  Sun,  the  outfides  of 
the  Houfes  are  adorned  with  Cabinets  of  China,  and 
beautiful  Paintings,  fo  that  the  P^ye  is  delighted 
wherever  it  turneth.  Camels  arrive  continually 
laden  with  frefh  Water,  and  Provifions  for  the 
Table,  with  all  the  Refinements  of  good  Chear, 
and  all  the  Delicacies  of  the  Eaft  collected  for  this 
Purpofe. 

Thefe  are  the  Inftances  our  Author  has  offered  to 
confirm  his  Reafonings,  and  thefe  bring  him  to  the 
clofe  of  this  Work,  which  ends  with  fome  Re- 
flections on  the  French,  for  their  Neglect  of  fo 
beneficial  a  Thing  as  he  has  proved  Trade  to  be, 
and  indulging  that  Pride  and  Love  of  Pleafures 
and  Gaiety  which  are  incompatible  with  a  due  Ap- 
plication thereunto.  His  Words  are  as  follow, 
and  I  tranfcribe  them  for  the  Sake  of  the  Englijh* 
who  are  not  altogether  irreprehenfible  on  the  like 
Accounts. 

"  Strangers  (fays  he)  know  not  only  better  than 
<c  we  the  principal  Productions  of  the  Kingdom, 
««  but  they  know  alfo  the  Methods  of  improving 
c<  them  beyond  what  we  our  feives  can,  fo  that 

<<  they 
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"  they  frequently  fend  us  back  our  own  Commo- 
cc  dities,  bettered  by  their  Manufacture ;  and  what 
«c  ought  to  furprife  us  mod  is,  that,  thus  difguifed, 
*  they  acquire  a  new  Merit  even  in  our  own  Eyes. 
"  The  French  in  general  are  wanting  to  themfelves: 
<c  They  are  plealed  only  by  polite  Arts,  fuch  as 
c<  gratify  at  once  their  Indolence  and  their  Love 
"  of  Pleafure.  As  to  the  reft,  they  neither  profit 
<c  by  the  fertilty,  of  the  Soil,  the  abundance  of  their 
"  Mines,  the  vaft  Extent  of  their  Forefts,  or  the 
*c  Facility  with  which  Canals  might  be  drawn,  fo 
"  as  to  unite  the  different  Rivers  that  water  the 
tC  Country.  But  that  in  which  we  feem  to  be  moft 
««  (hamefu)ly  wanting  to  ourfelves  is  the  Choice  of 
*c  Men,  in  diftinguifhing  their  Talents  and  Difpo- 
"  fitions,  and  in  applying  them  to  thofe  Employ- 
<c  ments  for  which  they  are  beft  fuited.  All  FR  A  N  c  E 
"  \_All  ENGLAND]  fwarms,  and  is  every  where 
<c  over-run  with  idle  People ;  and  this  Idlenefs  is 
tc  every  Day  the  Source  of  the  great  eft  Exceffes. 
"  Be/ides,  Money  is  thefole  thing  that  now  moves  or 
<c  can  compafs  any  thing ;  without  that  there  if  no  ob- 
"  taining  a  Place  of  any  Diftinftion  3  and  one  muft 
4t  be  content  to  languijh  in  Obfcurity,  if  one  has  not 
ic  wherewith  to  pur  chafe  a  Poft  in  the  Army,  in 
€*  the  LaiUy  or  even  in  the  Court  itfelf.  Hence  it 
«e  ;V,  that  thofe  that  occupy  the  greateft  Pofts  become 
tf  tbemfo  illy  and  appear  at  once  great  and  little  in 
«  the  Eyes  of  the  People :  But  when  thefe  Pofts 
*«  become  vacant,  there  is  a  mighty  Stir  about  filling 
*e  them\  and  at  la  ft,  the  Publick  is  always  fur prt 'fed 
"  to  fee  Folks  jump  into  them,  who  we  never  thought 
"  of  as  qualified. ";' 
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ARTICLE    II. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Hi/lories  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
mentfrom  the  Mifreprefentations  and  Calum- 
nies of  the  late  Tho.  Morgan,  M.  D.  in  his 
Moral  Philofopher.  By  SAM.  CHANDLER. 
Part  II.  Pages  354.  Printed  for  J.  Noon, 
in  Cheapfide,  1743. 

THIS  part  contains  a  defence  of  the  character 
of  Jofeph,  a  perfon,  in  whofe  favour  one 
would  think  every  body  muft  be  ftrongly  prepof- 
fefs'd,  that  reads  the  hiftory  of  him  as  related  by 
the  facred  hiftorian.  <c  The  occurrences  of  his  life 
cc  are  fo  very  peculiar,  the  extraordinary  provi- 
«c  dences  that  attend  him  fo  remarkable,  the  mo- 
cc  deration  and  equity  of  his  conduct  fo  apparent, 
"  throughout  the  whole  of  his  behaviour,  as  that 
<c  no  one  of  humanity  can  help  fharing  with  him 
<c  in  his  misfortunes,  taking  pleafure  in  his  proipe- 
'«  rity,  and  admiring  the  life  and  character  of  a 
"  perfon,  who  feemed  the  favourite  both  of  God 
«c  and  man.  And  were  there  any  circumftances  in 
"  his  hiftory,  that  at  firft  view  appeared  incon- 
*c  (iftent  with  the  general  probity  of  his  character  ; 
«6  humanity  and  charity  would  gladly  find  out 
«6  fomewhat  to  foften  and  extenuate  them  ;  and 
<c  either  wholly  pafs  them  over  in  filence,  or 
c«  mention  them  with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  as 
«c  inftances  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature  in  ge- 
<c  neral,  and  to  fhew  that  the  moft  exalted  cha- 
<c  radters  have  their  allays  and  blemifhes  ;  rather 
"  than  with  a  defign  wholly  to  dettroy  and  blaft 
<c  him,  and  fink  him  down,  with  all  his  virtues, 
"  under  eternal  infamy  and  abhorrence."  —  — 
Yet,  fuch  was  the  malevolence  oi  poor  Dr.  Mor- 
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gari*s  heart,  (for,  tho'  there  is  a  perplexity  in  his 
writings,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  diilracted) 
that  he  has  unhappily  adb:d  this  part  ;  under  colour, 
too,  of  taking  his  account  of  him  from  the  hoiy 
writer. 

The  account,  be  his  given  of  him,  is  as  follows  : 
*'  J°fepb  was  an  Ilfbniv  flave,  a  young  politi- 
"  cian:  who  had  always  fortune  on  his  fide:  who, 
"  early,  difcovered  his  enterprifing  genius  and  af- 
"  piring  temper  :  whole  bound Icfs  ambition,  and 
"  thirft  of  wealth  and  dominion,  incurred  the  dif- 
"  pleafure  of  his  brethren,  and  made  him  infufrer- 
'*  able  in  his  father's  houfc,  but  yet  who  provi- 
"  dentially  fucceedcd  as  a  bold  adventurer  for 
"  wealth  and  dominion:  who,  tho'  he  refufed  the 
ct  amorous  follicitations  of  his  miftrefs,  and  was 
*«  imprifon'd  on  that  account,  yet  feems  to  have 
"  made  up  matters  with  his  old  nviltrefs,  even  in 
<4  his  imprifonment :  who,  whilft  in  j.iil,  difcovered 
**  fuch  an  enterprifing  geniu>  and  vail  ambition, 
"  fhewed  himfelf  fuch  a  poiiucian  and  ambitious 
"  enterprifer,  as  that  one  of  P/j.ir<iok's  chief  offi- 
<c  cers,  whole  deliverance  and  reftoration  to  the 
"  royal  favour  he  foretold,  dreaded  the  confcquenccs 
"  of  bringing  him  to  court,  and  feared  the  cftlcts 
cc  of  his  ingratiating  himlelf  with  the  king :  who, 
4C  having  the  whole  power,  force,  and  dominion  of 
"  Egypt  pur  into  his  hands,  fortified  and  garrilon'd 
"  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom,  becaufe  lie 
«c  found  that  this  was  nccefiiry  to  enflave  it :  who, 
"  having  thus  made  himft-lf  matter  of  E*yptt 
"  brought  down  his  father  and  brethren  thither, 
•e  and  difpofed  amongft  them  the  chief  plaas  of 
<c  power  and  profit  in  that  rich  and  populous  Coun- 
"  try,  and  made  them  governors  and  rulers  there- 
"  in  :  who  exruufted  the  ins  of  all  their 

<c  money,   their  live  ftock,  all   tl'.eir  lands,    :i:i .1, 
<c  having  dripped  them  of  all   their  p  -  aha 
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44  pofleflion,  made  them  eternal  (laves  and  vaffals 
"  to  Pharaoh,  and,  as  a  great  aggravation  of  their 
ic  mifery,  baniftied  them  in  their  own  country, 
<c  after  he  had  thus  impoverifhed  and  plundered 
4<  them,  and  who  made  them  fo  wretched,  as  that 
Ct  it  was  impoflible  to  reduce  them  lower,  or  make 
<c  them  more  miferable :  who,  as  the  great  tafk- 
41  mafter  of  the  Egyptians ,  engrofied  and  monopo- 
44  lized  all  their  corn,  and  thereby  lengthned  out  a 
44  deft  met  ive  famine  in  the  land,  being  refolved  to 
4<  give  out  no  more  of  it  than  what  might  be  juft 
4t  nrceflary  to  fupport  life  from  hand  to  mouth, 
44  till  he  had  perfectly  enflaved  the  people,  and 
4e  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  country  :  who  made 
4C  the  priefthood  in  Egypt  hereditary  and  indepen- 
44  dent  of  the  crown,  and  the  church-lands  un- 
««  alienable  and  irrefurnable  by  the  crown,  by  an 
4<  irreverfible  decree,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
«4  all  the  fu perdition  in  Egppt)  and  of  the  vaft 
46  power  and  influence  of  the  priefts  there  in  after- 
<c  ages :  in  a  word,  who  ruined  Egypt,  and  re- 
44  duced  the  fined,  richeft,  freeft  country,  then  in 
«<  the  world,  to  a  ftate  of  rnifery,  poverty,  and 
44  vaflalage,  and  entirely  overthrew  that  free 
46  conftitution,  and  introduced  fuch  an  abfolute 
*c  power,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  as  had  never 
"  been  known  in  the  world  before:  who  buried  his 
41  father  with  greater  funeral  pomp,  and  magnifi- 
44  cent  mourning,  than  had  ever  been  known  in 
"  Egypt*  even  f°r  tne  beft  of  their  kings,  and  yet 
"  at  laft  himfelf  died  obfcurely,  and  had  a  private 
<c  interment,  without  any  public  notice  taken  of  it." 
This  is  the  doctor's  character  of  Jofeph,  with- 
out mentioning  one  fingb  virtue,  either  of  private 
or  public  life,  belonging  to  him.  On  the  contrary, 
"The  facred  biftorian  (whom  he  pretends  to  keep 
clofe  to)  fpeaks  of  him  with  the  higheft  honour  ; 
f<  as  a  per  ion  greatly  in  the  favour  of  God,  and 

<«  pro- 
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"  profpered  by  him  wherever  he  went,  even  in  fo 
"•  extraordinary  a  manner,  as  to  become  the  obferva- 
"  tion  of  others  •>  as  one  of  the  ftrictcft  fidelity  in 
"  every  truft  committed  to  him,  of  the  molt  ex- 
<c  emplary  chaftity  and  honour,  that  no  follicitati- 
"  ons  could  overcome,  of  the  mod  fixed  reverence 
"  for  God  in  the  mid  ft  of  all  the  corruptions  of  an 
*'  idolatrous  court  and  kingdom,  of  the  nobleft 
'*  refolution  and  fortitude,  that  the  ftrongeft  temp- 
*'  tations  could  never  fubdue  ;  of  the  moft  admi- 
cc  rable  fagacity  and  wifdom,  prudence  and  difcre- 
"  tion,  that  made  even  a  prince  and  his  nobles 
"  look  upon  him  as  under  divine  infpiration  ;  of 
"  that  indefatigable  induftry  and  diligence,  as  made 
"  him  fuccefsful  in  the  moft  arduous  attempts ;  of 
16  the  moft  generous  companion  and  forgivenefs  of 
ic  fpirit,  that  the  moft  malicious  and  cruel  injuries 
4C  could  never  weaken  or  deftroy  -,  as  the  preserver 
"  of  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  as 
<c  the  ftay  and  fupport  of  his  own  father  and  fa- 
<c  mily  >  as  one  patient  and  humble  in  adverfity, 
"  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  power  and  the  height  of 
"  profperity,  faithful  as  a  fervant,  dutiful  as  a  fon, 
"  afTedionate  as  a  brother,  juft  and  generous  as  a 
"  prince  and  ruler  j  in  a  word,  as  one  of  the  beft 
"  and  moft  finifhed  character,  and  as  an  inftance 
tc  of  the  moft  exemplary  and  profperous  piety  and 

"  virtue." And,  agreeably  to  this  account  of  the 

facred  penman,  he  is  fpoken  of  with  the  greateft 
refpecl:  by  other  writers,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  had  any  particular  attachment  to  the  Jewijb 
nation.  And  it  is  worthy  of  oblervation,  than 

ic  Manftho,  ( ap.  Jofeph.  contr.  Apion.  i.  26.)  who 
«c  was  himfelf  an  Egyptian  prieft,  and  wrote  of  the 
*'  Egyptian  affairs,  and  pretended  to  take  his  hif- 
tory  from  the  facred  books  of  the  Egyptians^ 
tho'  he  reproaches  the  Jews  as  infeded  with  the 
leprofy,  and  charges  them  with  deftroy  ing  the 
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«<  cities  of  Egypt,  burning  their  temples,  and  mur- 
*c  dering  their  horfemen,  and  that  they  abftained 
«<  from  no  kind  of  wickednefs  and  cruelty  ;  and 
<4  tho'  he  fpeaks  contemptuoufly  of  Mofes,  as  in- 
cc  feded  with  the  leprofy,  an  Heliopotttan  by  birth, 
«•  and  fays,  that  he  was  firft  called  Oforfiph,  from 
"  the  Heliopolitan  Ojiris,  and  afterwards  changed 
"  his  name  into  Mofes  •,  yet  he  makes  no  mention 
"  of  Jofeph^  nor  hath  the  leaft  fy  liable  to  alledge 
«c  againft  him.*'  —  And  in  like  manner,  c<  Apion, 
"  againft  whom  Jofepbus  wrote,  who  was  an  Egyp- 
"  tian  by  original,  and  wrote  of  the  affairs  of 
though  his  invention  fuplied  him  with 


«<  many  (landers  againft  Mvfes  and  the  Jews  \  yet 
tc  leaves  the  character  of  Jafepb  nntouch'd,  without 
"  one  (ingle  calumny  to  aftccl:  him." 

That  this  is  the  true  charaftir  of  Jo/epb^  muft 
(I  think)  appear  to  every  one,  who  reads  his  hif- 
tory  with  that  humble  difpofition  and  friendly  fpi- 
rit,"  which  ought  to  guide  all  perfons  in  the  judg- 
ment they  form  of  others.  But  Mr.  Chandler  ^  out 
of  the  great  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  (both  to  the 
dead,  who  have  been  wrong'd,  and  to  the  Jiving, 
who  might  be  mifled)  has  made  out  every  thing 
relating  hereto,  with  that  depth  of  learning,  and 
ftrength  of  judgment,  and  happinefs  of  ftile,  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  even  the  mod  unbenevolent  and 
ahandon'd  free-thinker,  that  reads  him  with  atten- 
tion, to  refift  the  evidence  of  what  he  advances. 

the  exception  that,  I  apprehend,  can  be  made 
his  manner,  is,  that  he  frequently  intermixes 
with  his  arguments  a  good  deal  of  refentment  on  the 
weaknefs  and  wickednefs  of  his  antagonift  :  but,  as 
that  common  reviler,  in  the  characters  he  gives  of  the 
fcripture-  heroes,  converts  every  thing  to  gall  and 
bitternefs,  fays  not  a  word  of  their  virtues,  gives  the 
moft  invidious  turns  to  dubious  pafTages,  perverts  the 
plaineft  that  have  any  thing  in  their  favour,  racks  his 

invention 
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invention  for  matter  of  defamation,  and  that,  too, 
contrary  to  the  fair.fi:  evidence  of  all  hiftory,  boih 
facred  and  profane,  and  without  ever  difcovering 
the  leaft  remorfe  for  the  miichitf  he  is  doing  •,  one 
would  think  there  can  hardly  be  any,  but  inuft  be 
pleafe.t  that  Mr.  Cba^Her^  while  he  is  vindicating 
the  memories  of  the  dead  worthies,  takes  occafiou 
to  execute  juftice  on  the  wretch,  who  had  ;he  heart 
to  draw  fatisfa&ion  and  a  livelihood  from  an  em- 
ployment fo  inhuman  as  that  of  traducing  the  greateft 
perlonages  in  the  records  of  holy  writ,  apparently 
with  a  view  of  deriving  a  reproach  on  the  Old 
Teftament-difpen  fation,  and  begetting  in  people's 
minds  a  defpicable  idea  of  what  we  call  the  word 
of  God. 

For  my  part,  tho'  I  am  faturnine  enough  to  dif- 
like  any  thing  perfonal  in  controverfy,  I  cannot 
but  own  that  1  look  upon  Mr.  Chandler's  reflexions 
of  this  nature  (fo  reafonab'.y  are  they  made,  and 
fo  genteely  exprefs'd)  as  a  very  agreeable  feafoning 
to  his  work,  that  gives  a  relifh  to  the  entertain- 
ment, and  even  force  to  his  argument.  Nor  do  I 
remember  any  thing  fo  poignant  and  perfuaflve  in 
any  of  our  polemical  writers,  unlefs  it  be  in  Andrew 
Rehearfal^  &c.  and  Mr.  d/fep's  Mclius 


This  Article  was  fent  to  us  by  an  unknown  Hand. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

There  hath  lately  been  fublijffd  in  Otfavo, 
Price  3  s.  flitch  d^  The  Reafonablenefs  of 
the  Cliriftian  Religion,  as  delivered  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  being  an  Anfwer  to  a  late  Trea- 
tife,  entitled,  Chriftianity  not  founded  on 
Argument.  The  Anfwer  is  in  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  contains  the  Arguments  for  the  Truth 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  Part  II.  the  An- 
fwers  to  the  Difficulties  and  Objections  pro- 
fofed  by  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not 
founded  on  Argument.  Part  III.  an  In- 
terpretation of  the  Texts  which  that  Author 
has  perverted.  By  GEORGE  BENSON. 
London :  Printed  for  J.  Noon,  at  the  White 
Hart  in  Cheapfide. 

IT  is  now  faid,  by  fome,  that  the  Author  of 
Chrifiianity  not  founded  on  Argument  is  a  Jefuit. 
Whatever  he  be,  Mr.  Benfon  has  not  meddled  with 
his  Perfon,  but  attack'd  his  Arguments.  In  the 
Preface,  he  has  (hewn  the  various  Shapes  in  which 
that  Author  appears,  and  the  various  Characters  he 
has  afiumed,  in  writing  againft  rational  Chriftiani- 
ty 5  and  that  there  are  thrown  out  Tome  Infmuations, 
which  feem  to  bear  hard  upon  natural  Religion. 

This  Anfwer  is  writ  by  way  of  Dialogue,  to  (late 
the  Objections,  and  introduce  the  proper  Anfwers  to 
them,  with  greater  Eafe,  and  to  make  the  Per- 
formance more  entertaining. 

As  this  Treatife  was  defigned  for  a  more  general 
Ufe,  than  merely  to  anfwer  Chriftianity  not  founded 
on  Argument^  in  the  fir  ft  Part  there  is  a  fummary 
Account  of  the  pofitive  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of 
the  Chriftian  Rdigion  5  — that  the  Reader  may  fee 

what 
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what  a  Variety  of  Arguments  may  be  alledged,  and 
to  what  a  confiderable  Number  and  Force  they 
amount ;  —  the  Dodbines  and  Precepts  of  Chriftia- 
nity  are  all  reafonable,  and  the  Argument  is  re- 
markably ftrong  from  Prophefy,  from  Miracles, 
from  the  Refurredtion  of  Chrift,  and  from  the  mod 
plentiful  Effufion  of  the  Spirit,  confequent  to  Chrift's 
Refurre&ion  and  Afcenfion. 

The  plain  Inferences  from  all  which  are  thefe, 
viz.  That  Cbriftianity  is  founded  on  Argument  j  and 
that  the  Spread  of  Chriftianity,  when  attended  with 
fuch  abundant  Evidence,  was  the  very  Event  one 
would  have  expected  •,  and  that  thefe  Things  afford 
us  an  eafy,  rational,  and  fatisfactory  Account  of  the 
fpeedy  Progrefs  of  the  Gofpel,  notwithftanding  the 
fierce  Oppofition  made  to  it  by  tyrannical  Princes, 
Superftitions,  bigotted  or  defigning  Priefts,  and  ig- 
norant, prejudiced,  and  vicious  IVi en. Whereas 

the  Infidels  are  forced  to  acknowledge  fuch  an  Ef- 
fect, without  being  able  to  afllgn  any  fufficient 
Caufe,  or  to  give  any  Account  of  the  Matter,  but 
what  is  purely  imaginary,  or  the  Fruit  of  their  own 
Invention. 

When  the  pofitive  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 
Chriftianity  arifes  fo  high,  —  it  is  not  alledging 
fome  few  Difficulties  from  fome  particular  Texts 
(which  may  not  perhaps  be  generally  underftood) : 
But  the  Delfts  fhould  confider  who  have  the  moft 
and  the  ftrongeft  Arguments,  and  ought  to  deter- 
mine according  to  the  fuperior  Evidence. 

The  Author  of  Cbriftianity  not  founded  on  Argu- 
ment had  drawn  feveral  Objections  agmnft  rational 
Faith  j  —  from  the  Uncertainty  of  Realbn  ; — from 
our  being  required  to  think  all  alike  •,  —  from  the 
Afiertion  of  iome,  that  Reafon  has  nothing  to  do  in 
Matters  of  Faith  \  —  from  the  Impofiibility  of 
Children's  being  baptized  into  a  rational  Religion  ; — 
from  thcPrejudices  of  Education  j — fromMens  beinp 

D  4  ob1^ 
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obliged  to  believe,  before  they  can  underfland  ;  — 
from  the  Sufficiency  of  natural  Religion  $  —  from 
our  being  obliged  to  pray,  Lord^  increajc  our  Faith  \ 

. from  Miracles  having  been  perform'd,  Time  out 

of  Mind,  in  Favour  of  falfe  Doctrines  as  well  as 
true  ;  —  from  Miracles  being  nothing  but  the  natu- 
ral Effects  of  Gofpel  -  Benevolence ;  —  from  the 
thirty  thoufand  various  Readings  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  collected  by  Dr.  Mills ;  —  from  our  having 
only  the  Teftimony  of  Friends  to  the  Truth  of 
Chriftianity  -,  —  from  the  lettered  World's  treating 
Chriftianity  with  Contempt  5  —  from  the  AfTcrtions 
of  fome  great  Men,  who  have  reprefented  Reafon 
and  Chriflian'uy  as  utterly  repugnant  to  one  ano- 
ther •, from  the  Behaviour  of  fome  Divines,  who 

have  not  treated  Religion  as  a  rational  Thing  ;  — ' 
from  the  Civil  Magiftrate's  eftablifting  Religion  by 
the  Power  of  the  Sword  j  —  and,  finally,  from  the 
common  People's  being  unable  to  reafon  or  judge 

at  all  in  Matters  of  Religion.  • All  thefe  various 

Objections  are  particularly  anfwer'd  in  Part  II. 

The  Third  and  laft  Part  of  Mr.  Benfon's  An  fiver 
is  taken  up  in  explaining  thofe  Texts  which  his  An- 
tagonift  had  perverted  and  grofly  abufed.  And, 
tho'  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  not  founded  on  Ar- 
gument feems  to  have  been  confcious  of  his  having 
mifapplied  many  of  them,  and  to  have  laid  no  great 
Strefs  upon  his  own  Interpretations  -,  yet,  unto  fome 
well-meaning  Perfons,  the  clearing  fuch  Texts  from 
the  falfe  Glofles  he  would  put  upon  them,  and  the 
abfurd  Confluences  he,  and  others,  would  draw 
from  them,  muft  be  of  confiderable  Service.  The 
various  Readings  are  accounted  for,  and  the  Ge- 
nuinenefs  and  Purity  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Teftament  plainly  proved  :  And,  "  if  the  Hiftory 
*'  be  true,  ^Chriftianity  muft  unqueftionably  be 
"  true" 

Whether 
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Whether  the  Author  of  Cbriftianity  not  founded 
on  Argument  will  acknowledge  it,  or  no,  many 
look  upon  this  as  not  only  a  full  and  fufficient  An- 
fwer  to  his  Treatife,  but  a  fair  Dtfei.ce  of  rational 
Chriftianity  in  general  -y  and  as  fuch  we  recommend 
it  to  our  Readers. 

Mr.  BENSON  bas  alfb  juft  publijhed,  A  brief 
Account  of  Calvitfs  burning  Servetus  for 
an  Heretic.  The  Second  Edition,  corrected) 
andfomewhat  enlarged.  Price  4  d. 

THIS  View  is  to  condemn  all  Kinds  and  De- 
g'-ees  of  Perfecution,  where,  or  in  whomfo- 
cver  found.     1  will  give  my  Reader  one  Extract, 
as  a  Proof  of  this,  and  as  a  Specimen  of  that  Per- 
formance. 

"  When  Servetus  was  thus  treated,  it  was  a  com- 
"  mon  Thing  to  burn  the  P  rot  eft  ants  in  France. 
"  That  very  Year  many  of  them  fuffered  Death, 
"  that  the  PopiJJ)  Religion  might  be  defended  agamil 
u  the  Progrefs  of  the  Reformed. 

Tantum  Rdig:o  potuit  fuadere  malorum  ! 

<c  An  hiflorical  Commentary  on  thefeLtf//0  Words 
«*  would  be  a  very  curious  Work,  and  an  admira- 
"  ble  Antido're  againft  Perfection.  Cruelty  is  the 
"  diftinguifhing  Character  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ! 
"  Surely  Proteftantt^  who  have  fo  often  and  fo  le- 
*'  verely  felt  tnc  dreadful  Effects  of  that  violent 
"  Spirit,  and  bitter  Zeal  for  Religion  ^  —  thofe  who 
"  have  themfelves  come  out  of  that  great  Tribula- 
4i  tion,  fhould  think  themfelves,  in  a  more  pecu- 
«  liar  Manner,  obliged  to  exprefs  their  Abhorrence 
"  of  PerfecutiM)  upon  all  Occafions,  and  in  every 
"  Kind  and  Degree. 

«  But 
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"  But  it  muft  be  owned,  in  Behalf  of  tbofe  per- 
"  fecuting  Proteftants^  about  the  Time  of  the  Re- 
<c  formation,  that  their  Spirit  of  Persecution  was  a 
«6  Remainder  of  Popery ;  —  a  pernicious  Error, 
<4  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  Church  of  Rome ! 
«c  She  is  in  a  great  meafure  anfwerable  for  the  Exe- 
"  cution  of  Servetus.  If  the  Roman-Catholics  had 
cc  never  put  any  body  to  Death,  on  Account  of 
"  Religion,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  Servetus 
"  would  not  then  have  been  condemned  in  a  Pro- 
*6  teftant  City.  Calvin,  and  all  the  Magiftrates  of 
"  Geneva,  in  the  Year  1553,  were  born  and  bred 
"  up  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  the  beft 
<c  Apology  that  can  be  made  for  them  j  for  the 
c<  Thing  itfelf  is  by  no  Means  to  be  vindicated  ^  — 
"  tho'  mod  Parties,  when  in  Power,  have  fhewn 
"  too  much  Inclination  to  persecute,  in  fome  De- 
<c  gree,  thofe  who  could  not  think  juft  as  they  did. 
tc  When  will  this  unchriftian  Spirit  entirely  ceafe  j 
**  and  Perfons  in  Power  acknowledge  Liberty  to  be 
«  the  natural  Right  of  thofe  who  differ  from  them, 
"  and  of  all  Mankind  !  —  as  freely  and  as  heartily 
«<  as  they  would  claim  it  for  themfelves,  were  they 
«6  the  Minority,  and  wanted  that  Indulgence  which 
"  they  are  commonly  fo  loth  to  grant  to  others." 

fbis  Article  was  likewife  fent  us  by  an  unknown 
Hand. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

*The  Refurre&ion  of  Jefus  confidered ;  in  An- 
Jwer  to  the  Trial  of  the  Witnejfes. 

TH  E  Author  of  this  Difcourfe  (liles  himfelf, 
in  the  Title- Page,  a  Moral  Philofopher.  In 
a  very  fhort  Preface,  he  afiures  us,  that  he  is  here  in 
Queft  of  Truth,  and  that  if  he  flrays  from  it,  he  de- 
fires  to  be  directed  to  the  right  Path.  He  would 
have  Scripture  and  Reafon  decide  the  Controverfy. 

And  as  he  is  in  this  good  Difpofition  with  rela- 
tion to  his  Caufe,  fo  he  is  very  kind  to  his  Readers: 
For,  to  prevent  their  having  much  Trouble  in 
turning  over  their  Teftaments,  to  look  out  the 
Texts,  in  order  to  their  comparing  the  Accounts  of 
the  Refurredion,  and  judging  of  the  Merit  of  his 
Obfervations  thereon,  he  has  placed  together,  at 
the  Beginning  of  this  Work,  what  the  Gofpel-Hif- 
torians  have  delivered  upon  that  Head,  in  their  own 
Words. 

His  Quotations  relate,  Firft,  To  the  Appearance 
of  Jefus  Chrift  to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  for  the  Hif- 
tory  of  which  he  cites  the  ten  firft  Verfes  of  the 
twenty-eighth  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew  \  the  eleven 
firft  Verfes  of  the  fixteenth  of  St.  Mark  ;  the  eigh- 
teen firft  Verfes. of  the  twentieth  of  St.  John-,  and 
the  twelve  firft  Verfes  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  St. 
Luke.  Secondly,  To  ChrifFs  Appearance  to  two 
Dfiiples  •,  concerning  which  he  cites  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  thirty-fifth,  both  inclufive,  of  the 
twenty  fourth  of  St.  Luke\  Gofpel ;  and  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  Verfes  of  the  fixteenth  of  St.  Mark. 
Thirdly,  To  the  Apfearance  of  Jefus  to  all  the 
dpoflles  •,  with  reference  to  which  he  cites  the  fix- 
teenth and  four  following  Verfes  of  the  twenty  eighth 
of  St.  Mtttbcw ,  the  fourteenth  and  fix  following 

Verfes 
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Verfes  of  the  fixteenth  of  St.  Mark  ;  from  the  thir- 
ty-fixth  to  the  fifty  third,  both  inclufive,  of  the 
twenty -fourth  of  St.  Luke  •,  and  the  nineteenth  and 
four  enfuing  Verfes  of  the  twentieth  of  St.  John. 
Another  Appear ance^  John  relates  in  the  fix  Jubfe- 
quent  Verfes  of  the  fame  twentieth  Chapter.  He 
tells  us  Jikewife  of  an  Appearance  of  Jefus  after  this, 
to  feven  Dilciples,  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  where  he 
wrought  a  Miracle  in  catching  Fifh,  and  dined 
with  them  ;  confirmed  Peter  in  his  Love,  and  bade 
him  follow  him,  but  whither  is  not  faid.  Further, 
the  Appearance  of  Jefus  to  all  the  Dilciples  is  fpo- 
ken  of,  dfts  \.  from  the  firft  to  the  ninth  Verfe, 
both  inclufive  •,  i  Corinthians*  Chap,  xv.  from  the 
third  Verfe  to  the  eighth,  both  inclufive. 

All  thefe  PafTages  of  Scripture  our  Author  has 
fet  down  at  Length,  in  the  Order  I  have  here  named 
them. 

In  the  Profecution  of  his  Subject  he  confiders, 

Fir  ft  i  Of  the  Reafonablenefs  of  examining  it. 

Secondly^  Of  fome  Things  mentioned  by  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Trial  of  the  Witneffes,  that  precede  the 
Subject  of  the  Refurrection. 

tfbirdly,  Of  what  is  faid  concerning  the  Refur- 
rection  of  Jefus  by  the  Author  of  the  Trial  of  the 
Witneffet)  and  by  the  WitneiTes  themfelves. 

In  treating  thefe  feveral  Points,,  our  Author  has 
not  been  fparing  of  his  Words,  but  fcems  rather  to 
have  loaded  his  Reaforing  therewith  :  His  Senti- 
ments would  have  fuffered  no  Damage  by  thofe 
being  fewer  ;  and  would  certainly  have  ap- 
peared with  greater  Advantage,  if  his  Language 
had  been  more  correct,  his  Periods  a  little  better 
turn'd,  and  his  Pointing  more  exact.  The  Force 
of  his  Arguments  is,  I  think,  compris'd  in  the  fol- 
lowing Paragraphs.* 

*  ]  have  here  and  there  altered  the  Author's  Pointing,  where 
it  was  evidently  wrong. 
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The  firft  Thing  he  confiders  is  the  Reafonable- 
nefs  of  examining  the  Subject  now  before  us.  And 
here  he  fiys 

The  Refurreftion  of  Jefus  being  made  an  im- 
portant Article  of  Faith,  becomes  an  Affair  of  Im- 
portance, therefore  the  Examination  with  much 
Care  and  Caution  feems  highly  necciTary.  Thofe 
that  think  there  is  no  need  of  it,  cannot  tell  what 
need  there  is,  without  examining.  Thofe  that  think 
it  is  of  Importance  mud  certainly  own  'tis  worth 
the  Scrutiny.  If  it  be  not  proper  to  be  examined, 
it  mud  be  either  becaufe  it  is  not  worthy  of  it,  or 
will  not  bear  it,  which  is  faying  that  it  is  not  true  : 
But  how  is  this  known  without  Inquiry  ?  Or,  if  it 
be  alledged  that  it  is  not  proper  to  be  learched  into, 
becaufe  it  is  a  Myftery,  then  'tis  fo,  cither  of  God- 
linefs  or  or  Iniquity  \  for,  according  to  Scripture, 
there  are  Myfteries  in  both  -,  and  how  do  we  know 
which  of  thefe  it  is,  without  examining  ?  Let  us 
bring  this  D^ed  to  the  Light,  that  the  Truth  of  it 
may  appear.  That  Principle  or  Fad  which  cannot 
bear  Reafon  and  Examination  cannot  be  true,  for  it 
flies  the  Face  of  Reafon,  which  is  Truth's  De- 
fender, and  trembles  at  Examination,  which  Truth 
delights  in. 

Can  that  be  efteemed  a  fair  Trial,  where  the  Evi- 
dences are  only  on  one  Side  of  the  Queftion,  and 
rmift  be  admitted  for  Fact  or  Truth  to  both  Parties, 
becaufe  the  Defendants,  to  try  their  own  Caufe,  ad- 
mit none  but  their  own  WitntfTes  ?  Perhaps,  be- 
caufe it  had  been  faid  by  Mr.  IVoolfion^  That  9fis 
bappy  for  # ;,  that  the  very  Account  given  by  the  pre- 
tended Witnejfis  of  this  Faft,  is  fuffident  to  deftroy 
the  Credit  of  if.  If  fo,  thofe  Books  muft  be  noto- 
rioufly  bad  indeed  that  contradict  themfclvcs,  and 
deftroy  their  own  Authority. 

Is  it  not  right  for  thofe  who  would  examine  the 
Truth  of  Things,  to  endeavour  to  hear  both  Par- 
ties? 
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ties  ?     Why  not  as  well  in  this  as  in  other  Cafes  ? 
Is  it  not  as  necefiary,  or  will  it  not  bear  examining  ? 

An  Hiftory  of  an  uncommon  Kind  fhould  have 
more  than  common  Proof,  better  Proof  than  is  fuf- 
ficient  in  ordinary  Hiftoriesj  that  is,  the  Proofs 
given  mould  be  equal  to  the  Things  to  be  proved, 
and  the  more  momentous  the  Affair  is,  or,  according) 
to  the  Concern  and  Confequence  of  it,  the  more 
plain  and  certain  the  Evidence  fhould  be. 

If  the  Refurrection  be  a  Fraud,  or  the  Evidence 
forged,  what  Books  have  we  to  prove  them  fo  ? 
Muft  not  the  Difcovery  of  Truth  in  fuch  Cafe  be 
attended  with  great  Difficulty  ?  Can  it  be  expected, 
that  an  equitable  Iflue  fhould  be  obtained  from  what 
may  be  fairly  reafon'd  out  of  their  own  Reports  ? 
Such  a  Cafe  no  body  in  a  Suit  of  Law  would  care 
to  ftand  the  Trial  of,  where  it  is  well  known  before- 
hand that  the  Witneflfes  are  all  agreed  to  caft  the 
Plaintiff,  and,  tho*  his  Caufe  be  good,  he  can  have 
no  other.  What  Chriftians  would  care  to  have  the 
Truth  of  the  Gofpel -Hiftory  tried  by  the  Books  of 
their  Adverfaries,  if  any  fuch  exifted  ?  If  they 
were  allowed  no  other  Way  to  prove  the  Refurrec- 
tion  of  Jefus,  but  by  the  Books  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  that  were  written  to  difprove  it,  what  would 
they  fay  ?  How  favourably  then  Jhould  Men  think 
of  that  Caufe,  which^  tho*  attended  with  all  thefe 
Difficulties ,  dares  to  venture  fuch  a  trial  ?  And 
•what*  on  the  other  hand^  muft  the  unprejudiced  Part 
of  Mankind  think  of  that  Caufe ,  vvbofe  Evidence 
betrays  it f elf  tojuft  Cenfure  ?  * 

In 

*  This  is  a  Coup  d' Eclat,  a  Contraft  which  no  doubt  our 
Author  glories  in.  His  Caufe  fhall  triumph  againlt  all  Diffi- 
culties, and  fliall  have  the  Teftimony  even  of  its  Adverfary's 
Witneffes;  while  his  Oppofers  fhall  be  caft  upon  their  own 
Evidence.  But  what  is  hss  Caufe?  Is  it  not  the  meaneft  and 
wickedeft  in  the  World  ?  What  is  ir,  but  the  Subverfion  of  Chri- 
ftianity ;  an  Inftitution  the  moft  honourable  and  the  moft  friendly 

to 
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In  the  fecond  Place  our  Author  confiders  of  fome 
Things  mentioned  by  the  Writer  of  the  Trial,  that 
precede  the  Subject  of  the  Refurrection.  From 
what  he  has  offered  to  this  Purpofe  the  enfuing  Paf- 
fages  are  extracted. 

The  Writer  of  the  Trial  fays,  Nothing  can  be 
more  material  than  to  Jbew  a  Fraud  of  this  kind^ 
pike  that  of  the  Refurreclion  of  Jefus]  that  pre- 
vailed univerfally  in  the  World.  Our  Author  an- 
fwers,  "  But  the  Belief  of  this  Fact,  whether  it  be 
"  a  Fraud  or  not,  has  not  yet  prevailed  univcrfally 
«c  in  the  World  -,  and  wherever  it  has  prevailed, 
«'  neither  Fraud  nor  Force  have  been  wanting  to 
"  make  it  prevail."  The  Trial  infmuates  the  con- 
trary, comparing  it  with  the  Story  of  Mahomet, 
which  has  gained  great  Credit,  and  been  received 
by  many  Nations.  How  was  it  received  ?  fays  the 
Trial.  Wai  not  every  Man  converted  to  this  Faith 
•with  the  Sword  at  his  Throat  ?  In  our  Cafe,  every 
Witnejs  to  the  Rcfurreftion,  and  every  Believer  of  it 
'was  hourly  expofed  to  Death,  &c.  To  this  our  Au- 
thor replies,  "  That  the  firft  Promulgators  of  Chri- 

to  Mankind  that  can  be  imagined  ?  If  this  unhappy  Man  never 
faw  the  bleffed  Effects  of  it,  in  the  Lives  of  its  fmcere  Votaries, 
and,  confequemly,  the  ineitimable  Value  of  it,  the  Writer  of 
this  Note  has  been  a  Witnefs  thereof,  and  hopes  he  lhall  ever 
retain  a  lively  Senfe  of  it :  And  while  he  dees  fo,  he  cannot 
poffibly  favour  its  virulent  Oppofers.  A  candid  Inquiry  into  the 
Grounds  of  it  is  every  Man's  Duty,  to  whom  it  is  propofed ; 
nor  is  any  one  obliged  to  give  or  declare  his  Aflent  thereto,  if, 
after  a  due  Scrutiny,  he  perceives  not  a  fufficient  Foundation  ; 
and  to  reproach  or  hurt  any  one  on  the  Score  of  fuch  a  Conduft 
is  extremely  iniquitous.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  m;iy  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  no  Man  can  be  of  a  good  Difpofition,  who 
manifelts  an  Antipathy  to  the  Scripture  Revelation.  Certainly, 
the  Bible  does  not  deferve  a  more  contemptuous  or  violent  Treat- 
ment than  thole  Books  which  make  not  the  leart  Pretenfion  to 
Divinity  ;  and  yet,  a  Man,  who  fornVd  a  Judgment  of  it  merely 
from  the  Behaviour  of  our  Infidels,  mult  imagine  it  to  be  the 
moU  pernicious  Piece  that  ever  was  written.  Is  not  their  Avirfion 
owing  to  the  divine  Characters  that  arc  fo  vifibly  ibmped  on  it  ? 

"  ftianity 
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««  ftianity  did  not  eflablifh  [he  fhould  fay,  propa- 
"  gate]  it  by  Force,  till  they  had  the  Power,  but 
"  when  they  were  poffefifed  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
"  Sentence  was,  Thofe  mine  Enemies,  who  would 
ic  not  that  I  fhould  reign  over  them,  bring  them 
««  hicher  and  flay  them  before  me.'*  And  ever 
fince,  he  tells  us,  Chriftians  have  exceeded  the  Ma- 
hometans in  Violence,  Ten-fold.  "  Wherever  Chri- 
*'  ftianity  has  come,  if  it  was  not  planted  with 
<c  Blood,  it  has  been  watered  with  it."  This  is  a 
diredl  Falfhood,  into  which,  I  would  hope,  our 
Author  was  led  by  a  Deficiency  of  Judgment :  But 
it  is  the  Error  or  the  Fault  of  the  whole  Clan,  to  im- 
pute to  Chriilianity,  what  is  wholly  owing  to  the  cor- 
rupting of,  or  departing  from,  that  rnoft  amiable 
tniVitutionj  which  they  weakly  or  wickedly  reproach 
\vith  being  the  Ca^fe  of  that  which  it  is  the  very 
Reverfe  of.  Should  Infidels  ever  obtain  the  Power 
of  the  Sword,  the  World  would  foon  find  they  were 
no  Enemies  to  penal  Laws,  or  perfecuting,  how 
much  foever  they  now  abhor  and  exclaim  againft 
Perfection. 

The  Trial  fays,  concerning  the  Difference  between 
the  Refurrection  of  Jefus  and  that  of  Dr.  Emmes* 
In  one  Cafe,  every  filing  happened  that  'was  proper 
to  convince  the  World  of  the  rfruth  of  the  Refurrec- 
tion>  in  the  other  the  Event  manifefled  the  Cheat. 
Our  Author  replies,  "  'Tis  ftrange,  if  every  Thing 
**  happened  as  here  faid,  that  the  World  mould  be 
"  fo  far  from  being  convinced  of  the  Refurrection 
<c  of  Jefus,  that  the  Jew*  in  particular,  among 
"  whom  this  was  done,  or  faid  to  be  done,  were 
41  not  convinced  of  it  then,  nor  are  they  yet.  — — 
"  But  every  Thing  did  not  happen,  that  was  pro- 
<c  per  to  convince  the  World,  becaufe  the  only 
"  Thing  neceflary  did  not  happen,  viz.  the  pub- 
"  lie  Appearance  of  Jefus  among  the  Jews  after- 
"  wards,  as  before.  Should  we  have  wid  of  Dr. 

"  Emmes* 
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44  EmmeS)  if  his  Body  had  been  gone  in  the 
<{  Night,  and  Tome  of  his  Difciples  had  afterwards 
«'  attested  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  Dead,  and 
"  they  had  feen  him  alive,  that  every  Thing  hap- 
tc  pcned  which  was  proper  to  convince  the  World 
•«  of  the  Truth  of  it?" 

The  Trier  fays,  That  Chrift  was  fo  far  from  en- 
couraging the  Notions  if  the  Pevple*  that  their  Chrift 
was  to  be  a  viftorious  Prince,  that  it  was  his  mam 
Point  to  correft  thoje  Prejudices*  and  by  this  Means 
he  fell  into  Difgrace  with  them^  and  fuffered  as  one 
•who  in  their  Opinion  deftrcyed  the  Law  and  the  Ptu- 
phets.  Oar  Author  denies  the  Juftnefs  of  this  Re- 
mark, and  fume  others,  which  the  Trier  has  mi 
to  the  fame  Purpofe.  And  then  lie  goes  on  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  That  Jefus  explained  away  the  kingly  Office 

<c  of  the  Mefllah,  does  nowhere  appear. The 

"  Evangelifts  fay,  that  'twas  prophelied,  Jefus  fhouki 
"  be  King  of  Ifrael ;  the  Wife-men  inquired,  Where 
<c  he  was  who  was  burn  King  of  the  Jews  ?  The 
«'  Angels  declared,  the  Lord  God  would  give  unto 
c<  him  the  Throne  of  his  Father  David^  and  that 
"  he  mould  reign  over  the  Houfe  of  Jacob  for 
"  ever  ;  Nathaniel  called  him  the  King  of  Ifracl, 
"  fo  did  the  Multitude  :  Jefus  was  fo  far  from  re- 
«4  buking  them  for  it,  that  he  juflified  them  in  ir, 
"  and  he  was  called  the  King  of  the  Jews  5  it  is 
•'  true,  he  had  not  the  Kingdom,  therefore,  when 
<c  he  was  about  to  fuffcr  tor  it,  he  found  it  was  not 
l"  of  this  World ;  tho*  this  he  never  told  his  Dif- 
"  ciplcs.  But  as  Jcfus  was  not  King  of  I/racl  in  a 
<l  natural  Scnfe,  he  is  made  the  King  of  the  fpiri* 
"  tual  Ifrael)  and  becaufe  he  was  no  external  tem- 
"  poral  King,  he  mud  be  an  internal  and  eternal 
'*  one,  to  fulfil  the  Scripture.  -  •  This  fhews  the 
"  Difficulties  Men  are  reduced  to,  in  explaining 
44  the  Scriptures  to  fcrve  thtir  Purpofcs ;  that,  when 

E  "  plain 
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"  plain  and  obvious  Sen fe  fails  to  do  it,  —  they 
4C  betake  themfelves  to  the  mean  Refuge  of  Figures, 
"  Tropes,  Allegories,  and  myftical  Twifting  the 
ct  facred  Wax,  to  take  the  ImprefTion  of  any  Seal 
Ct  that  is  put  upon  it.  It's  plain,  that  becaufe  Jefus 
"  had  not  taken  the  Kingdom  before  the  Report  of 
<c  his  Refurre&ion  and  Afcenfion,  the  Apoftles  faid, 
4C  that  before  that  Generation  was  dead,  he  fhould 
"  come  again,  raife  them  that  believed  in  him, 
"  reign  over  the  Jews,  and  fubdue  the  Gentiles. 
"  But  the  Time  then  mentioned  for  the  literal  Ac- 
"  complifhment  being  elapfed,  it  is  now  high  Time 
«  to  underftand  it  fpiritually  -,  or  give  it  fome  my- 
"  ftical  Interpretation  ;  that  the  Credit  of  the  New 
<c  Teftament  Prophecies,  tho*  fhipwreck'd  in  the 
"  Letter,  may  be  faved  in  the  Spirit."  * 

It  having  been  obferved,  by  Ihfidels,  that  all 
falfe  Religions  have  pretended  to  Infpiration,  the 
Trier  fays,  This  only  Jhfws  that  Revelation  is  by 
the  common  Confent  of  Mankind*  the  very  beft  Foun- 
dation of  Religion,  and  therefore  every  Impoftor  pre- 
tends to  it.  Our  Author  conceives,  "  That  which 
<c  is  the  Foundation  of  any,  much  lefs  of  every  falfe 
46  Religion,  cannot  be  the  Foundation  of  the  true." 
And  then  he  hurries  over  fome  beaten  Topics,  that 
have  been  frequently  difcufs'd  by  much  abler  Pens 
than  his  or  mine. 

But  here  again  his  diftinguifhing  Faculty  appears 
with  no  great  Advantage.  He  fhould  know,  that 
it  is  not  Infpiration  which  is  the  Foundation  of  any 
Religion,  whether  true  or  falfe.  All  Religions  are 
founded  on  certain  Dodtrines  or  Precepts  5  Infpira- 
tion being  not  the  Foundation  even  of  thefe,  but 
only  the  Means  by  which  they  are  firft  made  known. 

*  This  Stile  of  Infult  and  Banter,  the  like  to  which  appears 
every  where  throughout  this  Piece,  is  but  ill  becoming  a  Man 
who  profeffes  himfelf  a  candid. Inquirer  after  Truth. 

if 
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If  all  the  Inftitutors  of  new  Religions  have  pre- 
tended to  Inspiration,  and  all  Religions  have  been  re- 
ceived in  the  World  on  thatPietence,  it  thereby  indeed 
fcems  to  have  been  the  univerfal  Senfe  of  Man- 
kind, that  they  had  no  fure  Footing  to  go  upon, 
in  a  Matter  of  fuch  Confequence  as  Religion  is, 
but  the  revealed  Will  of  God.  This  is  an  Opinion 
that  has  till  this  Day  prevailed  with  Thoufands  ; 
but  our  Author,  and  other  daring  Adventurers  of 
his  Stamp,  have  not  only  rejedrd  all  Revelation, 
but  are  outrageous  in  their  Refentments  againft  thofe 
who  are  fo  foolifti  as  to  pay  a  Regard  to  any  thing 
under  that  Character. 

What  now  muft  a  rational  Inquirer  think  of  this 
Quibble :  Falfe  Religions  have  been  founded  on  Re- 
velation '9  True  Religion  cannot  have  the  fame  Foun- 
dation as  the  falfe  ;  Therefore  true  Religion  cannot 
be  founded  on  Revelation.  Let  this  Author's  Pro- 
pofition  be  ever  fo  true,  what  fignifies  his  Conclu- 
fion,  till  it  is  made  out,  that  fome  falfe  Religion 
has  been  founded  on  real  Revelation.  His  Conclu- 
fion,  as  he  deduces  it,  implies,  That  Inlpiration  has 
been  the  Foundation  of  all  falfe  Religions  ;  or  that, 
becaufe  Importers  have  pretended  to  be  infpired,  no 
Body  in  Truth  ever  was  fo  •,  or  that,  becaufe  many 
Falfities  have  been  impofed  on  the  World  as  re- 
vealed Truths,  there  can  be  no  Truths  revealed  by 
God  at  all. 

But  when  all  this  is  faid,  or  plainly  implied, 
then,  to  obviate  the  Charge  of  grofs  Abfurdity, 
there  comes  in  a  palliating  Claufe,  viz.  That  pre- 
tended Infpiration,  (diftindt  from  Religion  founded 
on  the  eternal  Attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  the  in- 
variable Nature,  Reafon,  and  Fitnefs  of  Things,f) 
fubjetls  Man's  Condutt  to  arbitrary  Will^  not  known 

f  Certain  Phrafes  which  many  fuperficial  Infidels  have  learnt 
Jo  pratcle,  as  intelligently  as  Parrots  talk. 

E   2  till 
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till  revealed,  nor  even  then,  and  ever  liable  to  Alte- 
ration at  Plea  fur  e^  yet  never  to  be  queftibned.  If 
our  Author  knows  any  that  implicitly  fubmit  to 
any  pretended  Revelation,  without  examining  its 
Conformity  with  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  Things, 
let  him  cenfure  their  Folly  •,  but  let  him  not  blend 
with  thefe,  thofe  who  receive  the  Chriftian  Revela- 
tion after  the  ftricteft  Scrutiny,  and  on  the  firmed 
Perfuafion  of  its  Agreement  with  the  divine  Per- 
fections, and  the  Nature  of  Things.  Let  not  our 
Author,  in  his  mighty  Wifdom,  brand  fuch  as 
theje  (and  many  fuch  there  are)  as  Fools ;  nor  let 
him  treat  thofe,  who  truft  in  it  on  no  better  Ground 
than  the  Command  or  Recommendation  of  others, 
with  greater  Contempt  or  Severity  than  thofe  who 
infult  and  reject  it  without  examining  its  Evidences 
at  all :  And  fuch  are  often  to  be  met  with. 

Having  difpatched  thefe  Preliminaries,  our  Au- 
thor proceeds  to  examine  the  Grand  Point,  con- 
cerning what  is  faid  in  the  Trial  of  the  Witmffes* 
and  by  the  Witnelfes  themfeives,  of  the  Refurrec- 
tion  of  Jefus.  Here  I  fhal)  take  Notice  only  of 
the  principal  Things  he  has  offered. 

The  Trier  grants,  that  Jefus  referred  to  the  Au- 
thorities cf  the  ancient  Prophecies^  to  prove  that  he 
ivas  to  die  and  rife  again  •,  he  owns,  likewife,  that 
tho9  the  ancient  Books  referred  to  are  extant ,  no  fuch 
Prophecies  are  to  be  found  in  them  j  yet  fays,  it  is 
not  material  to  the  prefent  Queftion,  'whether  thtfs 
Prophecies  are  to  be  found  or  no. 

To  this  our  Author  anfwers,  "  He  is  not  fure  that 
cl  Jefus  did  refer  to  the  Authority  of  the  ancient  Pro- 
«*  phecies  to  prove  thatHe  was  to  die  and  rile  again  ; 
tc  only  that  he  reads  fo.f"  Again,  as  t»  the  Pro- 

f  At  this  Rate,  he  is  not  fure  there  was  fuch  a  Perfon  as 
lewis  XIV  of  France,  unlefs  he  had  the  Honour  to  fee  that 
Grand  Monarch :  He  is  fure  only  that  he  has  read  and  heard  of 

kirn! 

"phecies 
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phecies  refer'd  to,  by  the  Evangelifts,  but  not  found, 

which  Difappointment  the  Trier  makes  light  of,  our 

Author  fays,  "  Strange !  Is  it  not  material  whether 

"  what  thefe  Evangelifls  fay  is  true  or  faife  ?  — 

"  Whether,  through  Ignorance,  they  imagined  there 

"  were  Prophecies  which  were  not,  and  fo  were 

"  deluded  j  or,  whether,  through  Dcfign,  they  pre- 

"  tended  there  was  what  there  was  not,  to  delude 

•c  others  ;  or,  whether  there  are  not  forged  Inter- 

"  polations  crept  into  their  Teftimony,  to  fet  the 

"  better  Glofs  on  what  is  infmuated  ?     Could  not 

<c  they,  who  could  report  Prophecies  which  were 

<c  never  delivered   by  the  Prophets,  report  others, 

"  as  delivered  by  their  Mailer,  which  he  never  ut- 

"  tered  ^  and  write  what  they  pleafed  of  him,  long 

<c  after  his  Departure  ?  — If  there  be  no  Reafon  to 

"  believe  them  in  one  Thing,  may  there  not  be  juft 

"  Reafon  to  queftion  them  in  other  Things  ?     If 

<c  they  are  found  guilty  of  afferting  what  there  is 

"  no  Proof  for,  what  Reafon  is  there  to  believe 

"  their  AfTertions,  or  to  receive  them  as  Proof?" 

The  Trier  fays,  Chrift,  by  foretelling  his  Refur- 
reftion,  certainly  put  the  Proof  of  bis  Miffion  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Event.  Our  Author  joins  IfTue,  and 
fays,  "  If  fo,  why  was  not  that  Truth  proved  to 
"  the  Satisfaction  of  thofe  People  to  whom  he  was 
"  fent  ?  Why  did  he  not  appear  to  them  after  his 
"  RefurrecYion,  as  the  true  Sign  and  Proof  of  his 
*4  Mifiion  ?  If  they  ought  to  have  had  this  Proof, 
"  and  had  it  not,  what  Ground  has  the  Trier  to 
"  fay,  that  after  his  Death,  no  further  Credentials 
"  of  Chrifl's  CommiJJion  to  the  Jews  could  be  dc- 
"  minded  or  expetttd?  " 

The  Trier  fays,  that  Cbrift's  foretelling  bis  Re- 
furreftion,  fo  publicly  that  bis  keeneft  Enemies  luers 
fully  apprifed  of  ;/,  carried  with  it  the  greateft  Mark 
of  fine  ere  Dealing  \  and  that  the  Prediclion  of  Cbrift 
concerning  his  own  RefurretJion^  TUM  a  Thin*  pub- 

E  3  licly 
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licly  known  to  all  Jerufalem,  for  it  gave  Occafion 
for  all  the  Care  that  was  taken  to  prevent  Fraud. 

Our  Author  is  of  a  very  different  Opinion,  and 
enters  into  a  clofe  Examination  of  this  Matter  of 
Cbrift's  foretelling  his  Rejurrcttion,  and  the  reft. 
We  have  no  other  Way,  he  fays,  of  proving  this, 
but  by  the  Evidence  of  the  Witnefles.  As  to  thefe, 

1.  Matthew  fays,    that   the   Chief  Priefls    and 
Pharifces  came  unto  Pilate,  faying,  Sir,  WE   RE- 
MEMBER that  this  Deceiver  faid^  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  after  three  Days  I  will  rife  again.      Now, 
our  Author  obferves,   the  Words    We  remember^ 
fignify,  that  they  heard  him  fay  fo.     But  he  finds 
no  Account,  in  any  of  the  four  Evangelifts,  where 
or  when  fuch  public  Prophecy  was  delivered  before 
the  Priefts  and  Pharifees.      Matthew,  who  being 
the  only  one  that  tells  the  Story  of  watching  the 
Sepulchre  and  fealing  the  Stone,  fhould,  particular- 
ly, have  given  an  Account  of  this  public  Prophecy, 
but  does  not :  For  our  Author  will  not  allow,  that 
what  we  find  in  the  38th,  39th,  and  4Oth  Verfes 
of  the  twelfth  Chapter  of  his  Gofpel,  are  the  Words 
referred   to  by  the  Chief  Priefts  and  Pharifees ;  at 
the  fame  Time,  there  is  no  other  PafiTage   in  that 
Evangelift,  to  which  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
a  Reference. 

2.  What  Luke  fays,  Chap.  xi.   29,  30,  feems  to 
have  been  delivered  at  the   fame  Time  and  on  the 
fame  Occafion   as    the    forementioned    PafTage    of 
Matthew.     But  cannot,  our  Author  imagines,    be 
made  a  Prophecy  of  the  Refurrection,  by  any  who 
is  not  more  a  Prophet  than  he  who  fpoke  it,  if  he 
fpoke  no  more  than  Luke  has  delivered.     "  Hence 
*'  it  may  be  queftioned,   whether  Luke  delivered 
««  the  whole  Truth,  or  Matthew  nothing  but  the 
«  Truth." 

3.  The  Words,  even  as  they  are  in  Matthew,  do 
not  plainly  indicate  a  Refurrection  ;  "  Since 

"  Jefus 
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"  Jefus  did  not  tell  the  Jews  what  he  really  meant 
"  by  this  Sign  :  For  his  Words  no  more  predicate 
"  a  Refurreftion  from  the  Dead,  than  that  Jonah 
"  was  dead  the  three  Days  and  three  Nights  he  was 
"  in  the  Belly  of  the  Fifh." 

There  arc  other  Paflages  in  the  Evangelifts  f  that 
fome  might  be  apt  to  regard  in  the  fame  Light  as 
they  have  done  the  preceding  ones  ;  but,  upon  Ex- 
amination, our  Author  will  no  more  allow  them  to 
be  any  proper  Predictions  of  drift's  Refurrcdlion, 
or  to  be  thofe  Predictions  which  the  Scribes  and 
Pharifees  meant  in  their  Addrefs  to  Pilate,  than  he 
will  the  others.  He  afterwards  fays, 

None  of  the  Evangelifts  give  any  Account,  that 
Jefus  ever  publicly  declared,  that  after  three  Days 
he  would  rife  again  ;  nor  when,  or  where,  he  made 
any  fuch  Declaration,  or  any  thing  like  it,  that 
plainly  predicted  his  Refurrection  to  the  Priefts, 
Scribes,  Pharifees,  or  Sadduces.  So  that  the  Re- 
port wants  Confirmation,  even  among  the  Evange- 
lifts themfelves.  And  none  of  them  mention  the 
Explanation  annexed  to  the  Parable  of  Jonah,  but 
Matthew  once.  However  the  Prophecy,  as  he  has 
it,  is  falfe,  in  two  Refpecls : 

F/>y?,  As  to  Time,  the  Prediction  telling  us, 
The  Son  of  Man  was  to  lie  THREE  DAYS  AND 
THREE  NIGHTS  in  the  Heart  of  the  Earth. 
Whereas  Jefus  lay  but  the  Space  of  one  Day  and  a 
half,  that  is  two  Nights  and  a  Day,  if  he  did  that ; 
for  'tis  not  known  when  the  Body  was  gone  ;  it 
could  not  be  found  at  the  End  of  the  fecond  Night. 
He  was  buried  the  Evening  of  the  Preparation- 
Day,  and  was  not  in  the  Sepulchre,  at  the  Dawning 
of  the  Day  which  followed  the  Preparation. 

f  John  ii.  1 8,  19,  20,  21,  22.  Matt.  xvi.  j,  2,3,  4.  Mirk 
viii.  ii,  12. 

E  4  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  This  Prediflion  was  not  fulfilled  $  be- 
caufe  the  Sign  promifed  to  be  given,  was  not  given 
to  thofe  it  was  promifed  to.  "  For  if  no  Sign  was  to  be 
grvm  to  that"  EVIL  AND  ADULTEROUS  GENE- 
<c  *  A  T  i  ON,  #/*/  the  Sign  of  Jonas  the  Prophet, \hz  only 
€€  Sign  of  Jefus  being  the  Mefliah  depended  upon  that 
rt  Sign  being  given,  or  that  Prophecy  being  fulfilled, 
*c  to  the  Satisfaction  of  that  evil  and  adulterous  Gene- 
ce  ration.  But  unlefs  Jefus  appeared  after  his  Re- 
€<  furreclion  to  that  evil  and  adulterous  Generation, 
«c.  not  to  his  Difciples  only,  then  that  Prophecy  was 
«•  not  fulfilled  at  all,  and  fo  was  falfe  in  Fact.  Yet, 
«c  'tis  not  fo  much  as  faid  that  any  of  that  evil 
"  Generation  faw  him,  only  his  Difciples  and 
«  Friends,  who  were  not  that  evil  Generation,  be- 
*<  ing  not  of  the  World,  but  chofen  out  of  it. 

Well,  but  according  to  three  Evan  geli  (Is,  our  Author 
finds,  that  Jefus  had  indeed  five  Times  foretold  his 
Difciples  of  his  Refurreclion,  in  the  plaineft  Man- 
ner.  For  thefe  Inftances  he  quotes  the  undermen- 
tioned Places  •,  ^  on  which  he  now  and  then  beftows 
a  Remark,  in  order  to  point  out  the  Abfurdities  that 
they  abound  with,  in  his  Opinion. 

As  for  St.  John,ti\z  fourth  Evangelift,  he  finds,  up- 
on Examination,  that  he  fays  not  a  Word  of  drift's 
foretelling  his  Refurreclion,  but  denies  it  all :  And 
declares  that  the  Difciples  did  not  know  any  Prophecy 
that  Jefus  was  to  rife  again.  What  elfc  does  thefe 
Words  mean,  they  knew  not  the  Scriptures,  that  he 
muft  rife  again  from  the  dead  ?  If  this  be  true,  there 

•{•  Matt.  xvi.  21.  M^rk  viii.  31.  Verfe  27,  of  the  fame  Chap- 
ter. Luke  ix.  1 8,  22.  This  our  Author  fuppofes  the  thiee  Evan- 
geiirts  intended  for^the  firft  Time  of  this  Prediction  being  deli- 
vered. The  fecond  Time  is  related,  Matt.  xvii.  9.  Mark  ix. 
9,  10.  A  third  Time,  Matt.  xvii.  22,  23.  Mark  ix.  30,  31, 
32.  Luke  ix.  43,  44,  45.  A  fourth  Time,  Matt.  xx.  17,  18, 
19.  Ma*k  x.  32,  33,  Luke  xvii.  11.  xviii.  31,  32,33,34,35. 
A  fifth  Tjme,  Matt.  xxvi.  32.  Mark  xiv.  28. 

is 
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is  Reafon  to  fufped,  all  the  Predictions  of  it,  in 
Mttthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  to  be  Forgery.  But 
this,  he  fays,  will  more  evidently  apppear,  in 

Tht  fecond  Period  of  'Time,  which  reaches  from 
the  Death  of  Cbrijly  to  the  Refurreftion  reported  in 
the  Evangeltfts.  And  here  he  proceeds  thus, 

What  are  we  now  to  think  of  theWatch  ?  "  Can  any 
"  Man  of  common  Senfe  believe,  that  the  Scribes 
"  and  Pharifees  (hould  be  alarmed  about  the  Re- 
<c  furreftion  of  Jefus,  if  they  never  heard  any  more 
«  of  it  than  what  has  been  mentioned,  and  that  the 
«c  Difciples,  to  whom  it  is  faid  to  be  plainly  and  re- 
<c  peatedly  foretold,  (hould  be  fuch  Mopes  as  to 
"  know  nothing  of  the  Matter.— That  Jefus  fhould 
c<  fo  expreQy  foretel  hi^  Refurredtion  to  his  Difciples, 
"  and  fay  nothing  plainly  of  it  to  the  Scribes  and 
*c  Pharifees,  yet  that  thefe  fhould  be  fo  alarmed 
<c  with  the  Words  of  a  Man  they  did  not  believe, 
c<  as  to  watch  for  it,  and  the  Difciples,  on  the  con- 

"  trary,  not  underftand  or  expect  it." But  that 

the  Priefts  and  Pharifees  fet  no  Watch,  and  that 
even  the  Difciples  themfelves  were  not  forewarned 
of  their  Matter's  rifing  again,  our  Author  fays,  will 
more  fully  appear  by  the  Facts  which  the  Evan- 
gel ids  them  (elves  relate. 

The  Evangelifts  agree,  that  Jefus  was  laid  in  the 
Sepulchre,  wound  in  Linnen  Clothes,  with  a  great 
Quantity  of  Spices,  as  the  Manner  of  the  Jews  was. 

k*  Suppofe  now  the  Priefts  and  Pharifees  went  the 
<c  next  Day  to  fet  the  Watch,  as  Matthew  reports, 
"  did  they  not  look  into  the  Sepulchre  to  fee  if  the 
"  Body  was  there  ?  And  if  they  did  fee  it  there,  did 
"  they  not  fee  how  it  was  prepared  for  keeping,  if 
"  it  be  true  that  it  was  fo  prepared  ?  And,  beingWit- 
"  nefles  thereof,  would  they  not  -have  taken  the  Sol- 
"  ciiers  back  with  them,  fatisfied  that  the  Difciples 
«*  knew  nothing  of  any  Prophecy  of  his  rifing  again, 
"  and  therefore  could  have  no  Dcfign,  under  that 
£5  "  Pretence, 
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"  Pretence,  tofteal  away  the  Body,  and  report  he 
"  was  rifen?  Or  would  they  expofe  therofelves  toRidi- 
"  cule  byfetting  aWatch,and  fealing  the  Sepulchre  ?  * 

How  ridiculous  is  it  for  a  Man  to  think  of 

deftroying  the  pofitive  Evidence  of  a  Fact  by  fuch 
trifling  Suppofuions !  But  it  is  altogether  fuitable  to 
the  Meafure  of  this  Writer's  Candour. 

Well,  but  our  Author  will  further  (hew  what  De- 
pendence there  is  on  the  Truth  of  Gofpel  Hif- 
tory.  For,  Matthew  fays,  f  when  the  Body  was 
buried,  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  fat 
over -again ft  the  Sepulchre.  Mark  tells  us,  ||  that 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jefus 
leheld  where  he  was  laid.  Luke  agrees  with  them,and 
informs  us,  that  §  the  Women  alfo  which  came  with 
him  from  Galilee  followed  after,  and  beheld  the  Se- 
pulchre, and  how  the  Body  was  laid.  Therefore 
they  knew,  to  be  fure,  that  Nicodemus  had  laid  it 
in  Spices.  Yet  Luke  fays,  *  that  thefe  very  Wo- 
men returned  from  the  Sepulchre,  and  prepared  Spices 
and  Ointments,  and  rejled  the  Sabbath  Day.  And 
Mark,  %  that  they  had  bought  fweet  Spices,  that  they 
wight  come  and  anoint  him,  and  came  very  early  in 
the  Morning  when  the  Sabbath  was  paft  to  do  ic. 
Luke  relates  the  fame.  But  our  Author  can  by  no 
Means  reconcile  this  with  John's  Account ;  Ct  for 
**  if  the  Body  was  laid  in  the  Sepulchre  with  an 
<e  hundredPound  Weight  of  Spices,  what  need  had  it  of 
c*  more,  or  to  be  done  again?  " —  A  very  judici- 
ous Queftion  truly  •,  on  the  anfwering  of  which  our 
Author  feems  to  fufpend  his  Judgment  of  the  Cre- 
dibility of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory. 

He  urges  as  a  farther  Inftance  of  the  Difagree- 
ment  of  thefe  Writers,  that  c-  Matthew  tells  one 
*'  Story  about  guarding  and  fealing  the  Sepul- 

f  Matt.  xvii.  61.       ||  Mark  xv.  47.      §  Luke  xxiii.  55. 
*  Luke  xxiii.  56.     J  Mark  xvi.  I . 

**  chre, 
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«  chre,  Mark  and  Luke  another,  which  (hews  ic 
«  was  neither  guarded  nor  fealed  -9  John  to  the 
"  fame  Purpofc,  but  different  from  both." 

It  is  obfervable,  he  fays,  that  tho'  this  Story  of 
the  fealing  and  guarding  the  Sepulchre  is  of  ^reat  Con- 
feque  needing  written  to  prove  that  the  Difciples  did 
not  fteal  the  Body  away  by  Night,  and  tho"  it  was 
a  public  Adion,  it  is  received  only  on  the  Re- 
port of  a  fingle  Teftimony.  Thofe  that  wrote  after 
this  Witnefs  fhould  not  have  been  filent  about  it, 
but  given  a  more  particular  Account  of  it,  with 
fome  corroborating  Circumftances,  for  Confirma- 
tion Sake,  to  confound  Infidels  and  comfort  Believers. 

An  honeft  Inquirer afterTruth,  will  treat  that  info- 
lent  Sneer  at  the  Clofe  of  the  foregoing  Paragraph 
with  a  deferved  Contempt  or  Pity.  The  Comfort  of 
Believers  does  not  depend  on  the  fealing  or  not  feal- 
ing of  Chrift's  Sepulchre,  but  on  his  rifing  from 
the  Dead,  And  in  the  Faith  of  this  glorious"  Event 
many  Believers  have  braved  the  fevered  Tortures, 
and  triumphed  even  in  Death  ufelf.  May  the  un- 
happy Writer,  who  is  labouring  to  deflroy  the  Foun- 
dation of  this  blfffed  Confidence,  not  be  deftitute 
of  the  Comfort  it  affords  in  his  dying  Moments, 

Several  Pages  are  employed  to  invalidate  St. 
Matthew's  Account  of  the  fealing  and  watching 
the  Sepulchre.  One  of  our  Author's  Arguments  for 
this  Purpofe  is  as  follows,  "  The  Jewijb  Priefts  and 
*'  Rulers,  bad  as  they  were,  were  Men,  and  bad 
44  Men  have  the  fame  PafTions,  and  are  as  fubjeft 
<c  to  their  Government  as  good  Men,  if  not  much 
41  more;  and  Miracles  furely  work  more  on  the 
<c  Paflions  than  the  Reafon  ot  Men  •,  therefore 
44  Miracles  mult  have  made  at  lead  the  fame  Im- 
"  prefiion  on  them  as  on  other  Men :  They  were 
"  as  willing  to  have  a  Mcffiah  aiui  Deliverer  as  thc^ 
*6  reft  of  their  Countrymen,  tho1  they  did  not  think 
<c  Jefus  wasthatPerfon:  BothPriefts  and  People  were 

44  credulous 
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"  credulous  of  Miracles,  being  nurfed  up  in  the  Belief 
*c  of  them.  This  being  the  Cafe,  it  is  incredible,  that 
"if  fuch  a  Miracle  had  been  wrought  at  the  Sepulchre 
**  as  Matthew  relates,  and  had  been  reported  to  the  Rulers 
*'  of  the  Jews,  by  Pcrfons  of  their  own  Party,  whom  they 
"  had  entrufted  to  watch  the  Occurrences  that  might  hap- 
c<  pen  there,  in  whom  they  could  abfolutely  confide,  and 
*«  who  had  been  fo  aftonifhed  thereby  ;  I  fay  it  is  not  to 
«*  be  credited  that  in  fuch  Circumftances  the  Jewijh  Coun- 
<£  cil  fliould  aft  as  they  are  faid  to  have  done.  To  fuppofe 
"  thofe  Miracles  (at  the  Crucifixion  and  Refurre&ion  of 
"  Jefus)  that  wer?  told  the  Priefts  and  Pharifees,  had  no 
"  Effect  on  them,  though  they  believed  them,  is  contrary 
c<  to  the  common  Senfe  and  Pafiions  which  are  the  Springi 
"  of  Action  in  Mankind ;  nor  is  it  to  be  thought  they 
cc  could  difbelieve  them,  when  reported  to  them  by  fuch 
"  Evidences.  But,  if  they  had  believed  them,  they  muft 
<<  have  confidered  Chrift  as  the  Meffiah,  or  their  Deliverer, 
««  (for  fo  according  to  their  Prophecies  the  Meffiah  was  to 
*4  be)  and  would,  inftead  of  hiring  Soldiers  to  conceal  the 
<c  Miracle,  at  the  Refurredtion,  or  inftead  of  {rifling 
"  any  others, have  lifted  Soldiers  in  his  Service,  and  fet  up 
<c  his  Banner  at  the  Temple  Gates,  or  at  leaft  would  have 
*«  filently  and  cautionfly  waited  the  Event,  left  they  (hould 
"  be  found  guilty  of  fighting  againft  God :  For  they 
46  muft  know,  that  a  Work  fo  miraculous  could  only  be  of 
<£  God,  and  being  of  God,  they  could  not  overthrow  it." 

This  may  to  many  feem  very  plaufible,  but  to  others, 
who  have  a  more  intimate  Acquaintance  with  human  Na- 
ture, there  may  appear  no  Inconfiftency,  in  the  Rulers  be- 
lieving the  Soldiers  Report  of  what  happened  at  our  Saviour's 
Tomb  and  a&ing  as  they  did.  There  is  hardly  any  thing 
more  fallacious  than  reafoning  from  general  Ideas  of  Man- 
kind. 

When  our  Author  has,  with  an  obvious  Satisfaction  to 
himfclf,  expatiated  on  the  Inconfiftences  which  he  thinks 
a/e  to  be  found  in  St.  Matthew's  Account  of  ChrifVs 
Refurre&ion,  he  proceeds  to  reprefent  clearly,  as  he  fays, 
the  true  State  of  the  Cafe,  by  (hewing  what  Proofs  of  it 
the  Evidence  produce,  or  how  thofe  that  are  called  Wit- 
nefles  agree  in  their  Evidence.  This  falls  under 

The  third  Period  of  Time  (to  ufe  his  own  Expreffion) 
Where  tht  Evident  t  the  Evan«dt/ls  give  the  World  fir  this 

Faft 
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Faff  is  tie  main  Confederation.  As  for  what  Proofs  the 
Apoftles  give  befitta,  they  v/ill  be  of  no  Authority,  if 
thofe  of  the  Evangclifts  fail.  The  Teftimony  of  thefe 
therefore  is  what  he  applies  himfelf  to  confider,  and  ftre- 
nuoufly  endeavours  to  {hew  their  Difcordancy.  He  is  af- 
fectedly mechodical  in  his  Procefs.  It  will  fttffice,  if,  with 
lefs  Formality,  I  quote  one  or  two  Pa/Tages. 

Firji,  The  firft  Appearance  of  Jefus  is  related  by  Mat- 
thew,  Mark)  and  John.  Thefe  difagree  as  to  the  Perfons 
to  whom  he  appeared:  Matthew  faying  it  was  to  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  j  Mark  and  John  mention 
Mary  Magdalene  only. 

Secondly,  With  refpecl  to  Place  and  Time  they  are  at  no 
lefsVariancc.  Matthew  fays,  after  the  two  Mary's  had  been 
ac  the  Sepulchre,  and  were  returning  to  tell  the  Difciplcf 
the  News,  Jefus  met  them  by  the  Way. 

John  fays,  after  Mary  Magdalene  had  been  at  the  Se- 
pulchre, and  had  ran  and  told  the  Difciples  what  was  the 
News  there,  and  came  again  to  the  Sepulchre,  (he  then  faw 
Jefus  and  the  Angels  there, 

'Thirdly ,  As  to  the  Manner,  Matthew  fays,  the  Mary't 
held  Jefus  by  the  Feet. 

John  fays,  Jefus  forbad  Mary  to  touch  him. 
Fourthly,  With  regard  to  the  Menage  Jefus  is  faid  to  have 
given  Mary,  Matthew  fays,    that  Jefus  bid  Mary  tell  his 
Difciples  he  was  going  to  Galilee. 

John  fays,  that  Jefus  bid  Mary  tcil  his  Difciples  he  wat 
go.ng  to  his  Father. 

Our  Author  attempts  after  this  to  (hew,  that  the  Evan- 
gelifts  are  no  more  agreed  about  theCircumirances  attending 
Peter  and  John's  going  to  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Saviour, 
after  they  had  heard  of  his  Refurredlion. 

He  then  goes  on  to  confider  the  fecond  Appearance  of 
Chrift  after  his  Refurre&ion,™'z.To  the  twoDifciples  going 
to  Emrfiaus.  He  aims  at  evincing  the  Improbability  ot  St. 
Luke's  Account  of  this  Matter,  and  pretends  to  obviate  what 
the  Author  of  the  Trial  of  the  WitneJJet  has  ailedg'd  for 
the  Support  of  it. 

A  third  Appearance  of  our  blefled  Saviourwas  to  all  the 
Apoftles.  But  our  Author  is  far  from  acquiefcing  in  tht 
Scripture  Account  of  it. 

"  Matthew^  Mark,  and  Luke  agree,  that  when  the  Dif- 
"  ciples  were  made  acquainted  with  the  Refurrc&ion  of 
"  Jefus  they  met  him  for  the  firft  and  laft  Time.  But  this, 
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<c  St.  John,  the  Author  of  the  Afls,  and  St.  Paul  con- 
"  tradict ;  for  they  tell  us  of  other  Appearances  afterwards. 

"  Matthew  and  Mark  fay,  the  Difciples  had  Orders 
"  to  meet  Jefus  at  Galilee^  but  Luke  and  the  Author  of 
"  the  Afts  fay,  the  Difciples  had  Orders  not  to  depart 
"  from  Jerufalem. 

"  Matthew  difagrees  with  Luke,  both  as  to  the  Time 
"  and  Place  of  this  Appearance  ;  for  Matthew  fays,  it  was 
ct  at  a  Mountain  in  Galilee,  where  Jefus  had  appointed 
"  them  ;  therefore  the  Difciples  could  not  be  there  on" the 
<c  Evening  he  rofe,  the  neareft  Part  of  Galilee  being  above 
"  threefcore  Miles  from  Jerufalem^  where,  according  to 
•'  Luke,  this  Appearance  was.  — — 

'•  The  Author  of  the  ARs  fays,  that  Jefus  was  with 
Ci  the  Apoftles  forty  Days,  Luke  only  one  Day.  Now 
*'  could  this  Author  be  Luke,  who  fo  contradicts  Luke? 

"  John  agrees  with  Luke,  that  Jefus  appeared  to  his 
"  Difciples  on  the  Evening  of  the  firit  Day  of  the  Week ; 
cc  and,  by  the  Circumftances,  this  Appearance  was  at 
"  Jerufalem,  tho'  he  does  not  name  the  Place;  but  John 
"  difagrees  with  the  other  three,  in  not  making  it  the  laft 
"  and  only  one  to  the  Apoftles.  The  three  fay  the  eleven 
ic  were  gathered  together,  at  the  Time  of  it ;  John  fays, 
46  Thomas  one  of  the  eleven,  was  not  there  j  fo  that  there 
"  were  but  ten  of  them." 

"  John  tells  us  of  more  Appearances  of  Jefus  to  his 
'*  Difciples  than  the  other  Evangelifts  do,  and  after  they 
"  fay  he  afcended,  or  took  his  laft  Leave  of  them ;  it  is 
<c  fufficient  therefore  to  fay  of  John's  Evidence,  that  his 
"  deftroys  their's,  or  their's  deftroys  his. 

St.  Paul  likewife  mentions  Appearances  of  Jefus  which 
"  the  Evangelifts  do  not,  but  he  writes  by  Hear- fay,  and 
"  focan  be  no  proper  Evidence."  And  how  little  what  he 
fays,  in  feveral  Places,  is  to  be  depended  on,  our  Author 
fl rives  to  evince." 

I  have  now,  as  I  apprehend,  given  the  Reader  a  View  of 
that  Part  of  this  Work,  wherein  the  Strength  of  our  Au- 
thor's Argument  lies  againft  the  Refurre6tion  of  our  Savi- 
our. The  remaining  Part  of  his  Book,  befides  a  difguftful 
Repetition  of  the  fame  Sentiments  and  Reafonings  as  we 
had  before,  affords  nothing  that  can  be  of  any  Service  to  his 
Caufe,  if  what  we  have  here  taken  Notice  of,  prove  in- 
fufficient :  and  if  what  he  has  already  offered  ftands  good, 
all  that  enfues  is  needlefs.  THE 
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ARTICLE    V. 

REMARKS  upon  fome  Writers  in  the  Contro- 
verfy  concerning  the  Foundation  of  Moral 
Virtue  and  Moral  Obligation ;  particularly 
the  Tranjlator  of  Archbifoop  King's  Origin 
of  Evil,  and  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Mojes. 

To  which  are  prefixed,  fome  Curfory  Thoughts 
on  the  Controverfies  concerning  neceflary  Ex- 
iftence,  The  Reality  and  infinity  of  Space, 
The  Extenfion  and  Place  of  Spirits,  and  on 
Dr.  Watts' j  Notion  of  Subftance. 


THE     PREFACE. 

•Have  fo  great    an    E/leem    of  the 
Judgment    and  Penetration  of  th: 
Tranjlalor,  and  Author  oj  the  Notes 
on  Archbijl:op  King's  Origin  of  Evil ; 
F  and 
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and  have  received  fo  much  Light  from  him  on 
fever  a  I  Subjects,  that  I  am  firry  to  be  obliged 
to  differ  from  him  on  any.  But  I  am  much  more 
concern  d  to find^that  one 'who  generally  feems  in- 
chridto  dojuflice  to  all  the  Authors  he  hasOccafon 
to  mention,  foould  Jhew  a  Partiality  again/tone- 
of  the  greaiejl  Lights  this  Age  has  produced; 
aDivine,  whofeJVritingt  are  univerfally  alkw^d 
(except  on  one  Point  of  great  Depth  and  Bif- 
fatilty}  to  convey  the  clear  eft  andjlrongeft  Con- 
visions  of  the  mofl  important  truths  of  Reli- 
gion, that  /olid  Reajoning,  and  the  moft  judi- 
cious Explications  of  Scripture  can  give,  to  all 
fiber  and  rational  Enquirers.  To  what  then 
can  be  imputed  that  remarkable  Byafs  again/I 
this  great  Man  in  fo  candid  a  Writer  ?  I 
ivouldnot  fuppo/e  a  too  partial  Regard  for  the 
Eminent  Head  of  the  Oppojition  againft  himy 
who] e  figure  in  the  Learned  World  has  drawn 
many  raft  Adventurers  to  engage  on  his  Side, 
tho*  few>  I  am  perjuadedy  of  the  Weight  and 
Dijcernment  of  the  Author  of  the  Notes.  All 
perjonal  Regards  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  (aid 
ajide,  in  Queftions  of  fuch  Importance  as  the 
ultimate  Foundation  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  of 
Moral  Obligation ;  and  as  the  following  Re- 
marks on  that  Debate ,  were  at  firjl  drawn  up 
only  for  my  own  Ufe,  tho*  now  thought  fit  to 
be  made  public,  I  hope  they  may  be  excufedy  how- 
ever different  from  the  Notions  of  fome,  for 
whofe  Jupcrior  Abilities  1  have  not  the  lefs  De- 
ference. 

1  have  not  meddled  with  the  Comparison  of 
moral  nnd  pofitive  Duties,  which  fir  ft  vccafi- 

med 
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oncd  this  Controversy  ;  becaufe  1  think,  if  it  be 
II  proved  that  the  Obligation  to  moral  \  ir- 
tue  is  ultimately  Jounded  on  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable Nature  or  Things,  that  will  go  a  great 
Way  in  deciding  where  tie  Preference  Jhould  be 
laid :  And  more  efpecially,  becaufe  I  think  our 
Saviour  hi mjelf  has  deter  mined  that  Point  with 
Juch  Exattncjs,  as  might  well  have  fuperjedcd 
all  Arguments  upon  it. 

On  the  more  abjlrufe  Controverfies  concerning 
neceilary  Exiftence,  and  the  Reality  of  Space, 
the  Extenfion  and  Place  of  Spirits,  and  the 
Nature  of  Subftance,  /  am  only  an  Enquirer  ;  in 
Order  to  which,  a  few  curfory  Thoughts  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  principal  Subject  of  thefe  Papers. 
If  they  are  thought  late  in  appearing  after 
the  Books  to  which  they  relate  have  feme  Tears 
been  publijhed,  let  it  be  confidered.  that  the  mojl 
noted  Authors  may  be  long  unknow?i  to  thofe  who 
live  in  remote  Parts  of  the  Country,  who,  when- 
ever they  meet  with  them,  wilt  at  all  Times  think 
they  have  a  Right  to  examine  SubjecJs  ofuniver- 
fal  Concernment,  and  which  can  never  be  out  of 
Date. 


Remarks 
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Remarks  on  jbm€  Paflages  in  the  Trtnjla- 
tor's  Ntfes  upon  Archbijhop  King's  Origin 
of  Evil. 

Of  necejfary  Exiflence. 

rip  HI  S  feems  a  Subject  of  too  abftrufe  a  Nature 
*"  JL  f°r  human  Understandings  to  determine  upon 
decifively  ;  but  I  venture  to  make  a  few  Remarks 
upon  the  Difpute  as  it  has  been  managed  in  the  late 
Oppofition  to  Dr.  Clarke  •,  and  muft  premife,  that  it 
looks  a  Jittle  unfavourable  to  their  Caufe,  that  it 
obliges  them  to  contend  againft  all  Proofs  from.Rea- 
fon  of  the  Unity  of  God,  as  well  as  againft  the  eter- 
nal immutable  Nature  of  Things  5  both  which 
have  been  efteemed  eflential  Foundations  of  natu- 
ral Religion. 

I  mail  next  obferve,  that  'tis  fomewhat  unfair  hi 
the  Author  of  the  Notes  to  affirm,  *  that  the  Rea- 
fon  for  which  Neceffity  of  Exiftence  was  firft  in- 
troduced, was  to  exclude  a  Difference  of  Perfons 
in  the  divine  Nature  ^  fmce  he  could  not  be  igno- 
rant that  Dr.  Clarke,  -\*  in  that  very  Place  where  he 
firft  introduced  the  Notion  of  Neceffity  of  Exif- 
tence, from  whence  he  deduces  the  Unity  of  God> 
doesexprefly  aflert  that  a  Divsrfity  of  Perfons  in  that 
one  and  the  fame  Nature,  is  not  inconfiftent  with 
it;  and  that  there  is  no  Argument  by  which  it  can 
be  proved  impoffible,  or  unreafonable  to  be  fup- 
pofed. 

This  Writer  farther  urges  ||  that  tc  Neceffity  of 
<c  Exiftence  being,  as  Dr.  Clarke,  contends  fimple 
61  and  uniform,  fhpuld  exclude  all  Difference  or  Va- 

*  P.  S.  Page  31.  f  Demonft.  of  the  Being  and  Attrib. 
of  God.  J|  P.  S.  and  Note  10. 
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*4  riety  of  any  Sort — and  may  exclude  all  Diverfuy 
*«  or"  Perfections  in  the  divine :.  lor  the  very 

"  yd/»£  Reafon  that  it  does  exclude  a'D/jfl 
"  Perfons"  But  who  has  given  #»y  /tVrt/V;; 
muft  exclude  a  Difference  of  Perfons  ?  the 
affirms  t!u:  r.o  Reafon  can  be  given  for  it,  and  has 
proicifrdly  proved  a  Diverfuy  of  Attributes,  or  Per- 
fections,  to  be  eflentially  in  God,  as   this  Author^ 
him  "Jf  owns.     The  Unity  Dr.  Clarke  contends  for, 
and  which  he  thinks  Neceflity  of  Exiftence  proves, 
-f-  is  a  Unity  of  Nature  or  EfTence  ;  the  Variety. l\e 
excludes,  is  a  Difference  of  Natures,  fuch  aVariuy  as 
appears   to  be   in  all   the  Things  of  the  Word, 
which  are  dillinguifhed  one  froni  another  by  a  Di- 
vcrfity,  not  only  of  Modes,   but  alfo  ofejfin.. 
tributes. 

The  Author  of  the  Notes  likewife  ||aflertsthat 
<c  Neceffity  of  Exiftence  muft  exclude  that  perfect 
*'  Liberty,  or  abfolute  freedom  of  Choice,  which 
*'  is  a  Property  of  God,  as  well  as  of  Man.."  Buc 
I  can  fee  no  manner  of  Repugnance  between  thefe 
two,  any  more  than  there  is  between  Man's  being 
determined  to  Exiftence  by  the  will  of  God,  and  yes 
having  a  perfect  Liberty,  or  freedom  of  Choice  5 
Why  muft  the  fame  Principle  that  is  the  Ground 
of  the  Exiftence  of  any  Being,  be  the  Ground  oi 
all  that  Being's  Actions  or  Determinations  ?  Neccf- 
fitated  to  exiftj  and  neceflitated  to  dj7,  are  very  di£ 
ferent  Ideas,  and  feem  no  way  yaent  one  of  the 

other.  But  "  if  we  cannot  admit  it  in  one  Cafe  (fays 
et  he)  why  mould  we  in  the  other  ?  Anfw.  Becau'o 
"  it  would  be  an  imperfection  in  the  Jaft  Cafe,  bun 
c<  is  not  fo  in  the  former." 

As  to  theQueftion  itfelf,  whether  the  Divine  Be- 
ing exifts  by  an  abfoluie  Ncceffity^  or  without  any 
Caufe,  Ground,  or  Reafon  of  his  Exiftence,  it  is  a 

t  Demonft.  Prop.  vii.         H  Note  10. 
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Point  of  too  great  Difficulty  for  me  to  determine 
on  either  Side  j  but  I  fhall  venture  to  fet  down  fuch 
Reflections  as  occur  to  me  on  both. 

That  the  moft  perfect  Being,  the  Caufe  of  all  o- 
ther  Beings,  mould  itfelf  exift  without  any  Ground 
or  Reafon  at  all  of  Exiftence,  is  a  Suppofition  that 
leaves  in  a  confidering  Mind  fuch  a  void  as  it  can- 
not  eafily  be  fatisfied  with.  Could  the  firft  Caufe 
poflibly  exift  by  mere  Chance  ?  Then  it  might  pof- 
fibly  never  have  exifted.  If  it  exifted  without  any 
Reafon,  it  might  without  Reafon  have  exifted  but  a 
Day  before  the  prefent  Phenomena  3  and  may  with- 
out Reafon  ceafe  to  exift  in  any  Time  to  come. 
And  how  upon  this  Suppofition  can  thofe  be  con- 
futed who  affirm,  that  the  material  World  and  every 
exifting  Subftance  was  eternal  "  absolutely  without 
"  any  Ground  or  Reafon  of  Exiftence  ?"  If  fome  one 
Thing  can  exift  abfolutely  without  any  Reafon,  why 
not  every  thing  ?  ||  The  Author  of  the  Notes  argues 
upon  this  Subject,  "  that  there  was  a  Time  when  all 
"  Beings  except  one  were  indifferent  to  Exiftence,or 
c<  Non-exiftence,  were  nothing  •  and  that  for  them  to 
"  be  determined  to  Exiftence,  is  a  Change*  which  can- 
<c  not  be  effected  without  a  Caufe  -y  whereas  in  eternal 
"  Exiftence  there  is  no  Change,  no  Effect,  and  there- 
"  fore  no  Caufe  wanted."  But  this,  inftead  of  being 
an  Anfwer  to  the  Followers  of  Spinoza,  would  be 
a  plain  begging  the  Queftion,  (ince  they  maintain 
that  the  Univerfe  has  exifted  eternally,  abfolutely 
without  any  Caufe  or  Reafon  of  Exiflence,  and  I  fee 
not  how  they  can  be  confuted  by  thofe  who  affirm 
the  fame  of  God.  If  the  moft  perfect  of  all  Beings 
can  be  conceived  to  exift  abfolutely  without  any 
Ground  or  Reafon  at  all,  how  can  we  determine 
what  may  or  may  not  be  without  Reafon?  In  Short, 
may  we  not  more  juftly  fay  of  this  what  our  Author 
fays  of  NeceJJity  ?  Cc  'Tis  in  Truth  fuch  a  vague  equi- 
<c  vocal  Principle,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  affirm 
"  pofitively  what  it  may,  or  may  not  do." 

jjRem.e.  On 
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On  the  othen/Hand,  necejjliry  Exiflencc  teems  to 
give  the  Mind  fomething  more  fatistactory  to  reft 
on}  if  the  firft  Caufe  is  necefiarily  exiftent,  it  mud 
have  always  exifted,  and  cannot  poffibly  ceafe  to 
ejiift :  And  not  only  Eternity ,  but  feveral  other  Attri- 
butes are  deducible  from  this  Principle,  as  Imi'ienfity, 
U  :ity*  &c.  whereas  from  Exiftence  without  any  Caufe 
or  Reafon,  nothing  fetmsjto  be  certainly  deducible. 
TheAuthor  of  the  Notes  affirms  indeed,  that  there 
tmy  be  two  or  /»0>?  necefiarily  exifting  independent 
Beings,  but  I  think  he  has  not  proved  it,  nor  an- 
fwered  what  Dr.  Clarke  al ledges  to  (hew,  that  fuch 
a  Suppofuion  implies  a  plain  Contradiction. 

However,  it  muft  be  confefs'd  that  there  is  a  great 
Difficulty  attends  the  Notion  of  Neceffity^  confi- 
dered  as  a  Ground  or  Reafon  of  the  Exiftence  of 
the  firft  Caufe,  fince  the  Exiftence  muft  be  co- 
etaneous  with  the  fuppofed  Reafon  of  it  5  nothing 
can  be  really  antecedent  in  the  Order  of  Nature, 
(whatever  it  may  be  in  the  Order  of  our  Ideas)  to 
an  eternal  Being.  The  Author  of  an  impartial  En- 
quiry of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  who  al- 
lows the  firft  Caufe  to  be  neceffarily  exiftent,  yet  re- 
quires fome  Ground  of  that  NecefTity,  which  Ground 
is,  as  he  aflerts,  the  Perfection  of  the  dhir.c  Nature. 
Some  perhaps  will  be  apt  to  require  another  Ground 
tor  that  5  but  which  ever  part  we  take,  the  Difficul- 
ty feems  no  way  removed :  Whether  we  fuppofe 
Perfection  the  Ground  of  neccflfary  Exiftence,  or  found 
the  Exiftence  on  an  abfolute  Necefftiy,  ftilJ  the  Per- 
fection, the  Neceffity,  and  the  Exiftence  muft  be 
coctaneous-,  how  then  can  we  conceive  tidier  of  them 
antecedent  to  the  other,  fo  as  to  be  the  Reafon  of 
the  Neceffity,  or  of  the  Exiftence  * 

But  may  we  not  perceive  that  the  fit  ft  Caufe 
muft  exift  by  fome  internal  Neceffity  of  its  own  Na- 
ture, fo  that  it  was  not  poffible  for  it  not  to  have 
exifted,  tho'  the  Manner  how  this  is,  be  above  hu- 

F  4  man 
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man  Comprehenfion  ?  Do  we  not  allow  Neceffity  of 
Exiftence  to  the  divine  Being,  when  we  fuppofe  that 
it  cannot  be  deftroyed  even  by  his  own  omnipotent 
Will,  that  can  annihilate  all  otherThings?  Why  then 
may  he  not  have  exifted  by  the  .fame  Necejfity 
from  al!  Eternity,  whatever  it  is,  or  whencelbever 
it  arifes  ?  But  if  we  can  perceive  iuch  a  Neceffity  of 
the  divine  Exiftence,  the  Perfection  of  his  Nature 
feems  moft  reafonably  to  be  fuppofed  the  Ground 
of  it,  or  rather  to  be  itfelf  the  fame  with  that  abfo- 
lute  Neceffity. 

The  Author  of  the  Notes  argues,.*  that  Nccef- 
fity    is   a  Term    merely    relative,     and    that    no 
Ideas  can  poflibly  be  fixed  to  thefe  Terms,  Neccf- 
fity  abfolute  in  itfelf.     The   fame  he  fays  of  Fruth, 
that  Truth  is  relative,    and  all  fuch  Phrafes  as  true 
in  itfelf \  abfolutely  fuch,  &c.  are  very  abfurd  ones. 
I  mould  be  glad  to  know  what  thisGentleman  thinks 
of  felf-evident  Truths,  fuch  as  ate  no  Way-deduced 
from  any  other  Truths,  neither  require,  nor  will  ad- 
mit of  any  Proof-,  can  they  be  faid  to  be  relative? 
or  would  it  be  any  Abfurdity  to  fay  of  them  that 
they  are  true  in  tbemfelves  ?  For  Inftance,  may  not 
this  Propofition  1  exift^  be  faid  to  be,  by  every  one 
that  affirms  it,  true  in  itfelf,  or  abfolutely  true?  Moft 
of  our  Knowledge  indeed  is  acquired  by  a  Deduc- 
tion of  one  Truth  from  another  •,  and  therefore  moft 
ef  the  Truths  we  are.  acquainted  with  may  be  call'd 
relative,  with  Refpect  to   our  manner  of  difcover- 
ing  them,  tho*  many  of  them  may  be  in  themfelves 
abfolutely  true :  Thus  we  deduce  the  Exiftence  of  an 
independent  Being,  from  the  Exiftence  of   depen- 
dent Beings  •,  but  when  we  have  demonftrated  this 
Truth  to  ourfelves,by  aDeduftion  from  other  known 
Truths,  we  may  then  perceive,  and  without  Abfur- 
dity affirm,  that  it  was  always  true  in  itfelf,  abfo- 

*  Note  4. 
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lutely  true,  that  this  independent  Being  exifted 
from  all  Erernity,  when  there  was  no  other  Being 
but  himfelf. 

And  may  not  Something  like  this  be  the  Cafe  of 
relative  and  abj'Aute  Necejfity?  We  perceive  that  the 
firft  Cauie  mult  nrcefiarily  have  always  exifted, 
from  the  Abfurdities  that  would  iollow  the  contra. 
ry  Suppofuion  -7  this  is  indeed  a  confequential  Nccef- 
.  hich  infers  nothing  of  the  Modus  of  the  divine 
Exiltencc  •,  buc  may  not  this  lead  us  to  lee,  that  there 
muft  be  Tome  absolute  Neceflity  in  the  divine  Na- 
ture itfclf,  which  made  it  <mpoffible  that  he  fhould 
ever  not  have  exifted,  or  that  he  fhould  everccafe 
to  exift,  tho*  the  Manner  or  Ground  of  this  Necef- 
fity  furpaflesour  Comprehenfion  ?  Perhaps  it  would 
be  no  lets  difficult  for  an  unprejudiced  Mind  to  con- 
ceive, that  we  fhould  be  forced  to  allow  the  Nc- 
ceffity  of  an  eternal  Exiftence,  (tho'  only  a  confe- 
quential  one)  and  yet  that  there  may  be  no  Caufe, 
Keafon,  Ground,  or  abfolute  Necefficy  at  all  of  that 
Exiftence.  Oh  eternal  Being,  who  can  fpeak 
without  Error  of  thy  incomprehenfib.'e  Nature,  un- 
lels  enlighten'd  by  thee! 

Remarks  on  the  Notes  by  ArMifoop  King'j 
Tranjlator  concerning  Space,  &c.     With  a 
DigreJJion  on  Dr.  Watts'f  Notion  of  Sub- 
jlance. 


HOSE  who  maintain  the  realExiftence  of  Space, 
j[  feem  to  me  to  have  given  great  Advantage 
to  their  Adverfaries  by  calling  it  Extcnfwn  ;  which 
being  a  Term  that  ftands  for  an  abftradl  Idea,  they 
have  taken  Occafion  from  thence  to  treat  of  Space 
as  fuch,  as  having  no  Exiftence  but  in  the  Mind  : 
Mr.  Locke,  in  aflcning  the  Reality  of  Space,  might 
I  think  have  denied  it  to  be  the  fame  with 

Exten- 
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Extenfion,  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  he  denies  Mat- 
ter to  be  fo}  for  that  cannot  be  the  fame  with  either, 
which  may  be  predicated  of  both,  and  it  may  be 
faii  of  Space  as  well  as  of  Matter,  that  'tis  extend- 
ed, which  would  be  Nonfenfe  to  fay  of  Extenfion 
itfelf.  Space  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  Particulars, 
from  whence  that  general  Idea  is  abftra&ed. 

The  learned  Writer  *  quoted  by  the  Tranflator 
owns,  that  the  Idea  of  Space  is  not  the  Idea  of  Ex- 
tenfion,   but  of  Something  extended  \    yet   he  will 
have  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  Ideal  Subjira- 
tum  of  Extenfion.    'c  When  the  Mind  (he  fays)  has 
46  been  confidering  the  Idea  of  Extenfion,  abftrac- 
<£  ted  from  extended  Bodies,  —  'tis  a  very  eafy  Step 
<c  to  frame  an  imaginary  Subftratum  to  fupport  an 
cc  imaginary  Extenfion."  But  this  feems  to  me  a  very 
imaginary  Account  of  our  getting  the  Idea  of  this 
extended  fomething ;  I  rather  think  we  have  that 
Idea  before  we  have  any  of  Extenfion  in  General, 
or  are  capable  of  abftrading :  Nor  does  the  Mind 
frame  it  to  itfelf,  'tis  an  Idea  early  obtruded  upon  it 
by  the  Senfes,  and  unavoidably  perceived  by  it,  as 
fomething  without  itfelf.     This  is  all  the  Proof  we 
have  that  Matter  is  any  Thing  really  exifting  with- 
out the  Mind  j  and  if  the  Tranflator  will  not  admit 
of  this  Evidence  in  behalf  of  Space,  but  §  require 
fome  other  Proof  that  it  is   fomething  more  than 
mental^  he  may  be  in  a  fair  Difpofition  entirely  to 
embrace  Bifhopj&?r£/<?/s  Scheme,  to  deny  that  there  is 
any  fuch  Thing  as  Matters  Motion  but  in  Idea  ;  we 
cannot  well  conceive  Motion  to  be  pofllble  without 
Space,  fo  that  if  Bodies  are  allowed  really  to  exift.and 
move,  Space  will  not  eafily  be  difcarded  5  we  mould 
methinks  admit  or  reje6t  them  all  together,  and  to 
lay  the  Truth,  the  Arguments  againft  the  Reality  of 

*  Note  3.      $  Sec  P.  S.  p.  i*. 
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each  of  them,  feem  much  of  the  fame  Kind,  they 
ferve  rather  to  puzzle  than  to  convince. 

The  only  Ground  I  can  apprehend  for  denying 
the  real  Exiftence  of  Space,  is,  that  we  know  n 
in  what  Clafs  of  Beings  to  place  it.  And  indeed 
Dr.  IVatt^  who  has  with  great  Ingenuity  difcufs'd 
all  the  feveral  Opinions  about  it,  feems  at  laft  to  de- 
termine Space  to  be  Nothing,  chiefly  becaufe  he  can- 
not find  out  what  Kind  of  being  it  is.  But  furc 
our  ignorance  of  its  Nature,  is  no  .TufficientReafon  to 
exclude  from  Exiftence  a  Thing  which  fo  forces  itfelf 
upontheMind,that  we  cannot  annihilate  it  even  in  Ima- 
gination. 'Tis  enquired  whether  Space  is  a  Subftance 
or  a  Mode  ?  if  a  Subftance,  whether  Spirit  or  Body  ? 
But  how  are  we  afiured  that  this  is  an  adequate  Di- 
vifion  of  Being?  "  Who  has  told  us  (as  Mr.  Locke 
t£  afks)*  that  there  was,  or  could  be  nothing  but  folid 
"  Beings  which  could  not  think,  and  thinking  Be- 
cc  ings  that  were  not  extended?  which  is  all  that  is 
Ct  commonly  meant  by  Body  and  Spirit."  'To  this 
Queftion  I  have  met  with  no  Anfwer,  but  (if  that 
may  ferve  inftead  of  it)  a  great  Exclamation  againft 
Gaffendus,  quoted  from  Bayle,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Notes,  ||  where  it  is  faid,  that  to  avoid  aflerting  that 
a  vacuum  is  nothing,  he  chofe  rather  to  plunge  him- 
felf  "  into  the  hideous  Abyfs  of  conjecturing,  that 
"  all  Beings  are  not  either  Subftances  or  Accidents; 
"  and  that  all  Subftances  are  not  either  Spirits  or  Bo- 
"  dies  •,  and  of  placing  Space  among  the  Beings 
"  which  are  neither  corporeal  or  fpiritual,"  &c. 
Whether  all  Beings  muft  be  divided  into  Subftances 
or  Accidents,  I  fhall  not  here  enquire,  but  as  to  the 
other  Fart  of  the  Conjecture,  I  lee  no  Abfurdity  in 
luppofing,  that  there  may  be  other  Subftances  than  ei- 
ther Spirits  or  Bodies:  Why  is  this  thought  fuch  a 
hideous  Abi  but  that  the  Learned  are  afraid  to 
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fuppofe  there  may  be  any  Thing  in  Nature  that  they 
are  ignorant  of?  For  my  Part  I  am  inclined  to  take 
the  Hint  from  GaJJendus,  and  venture  to  propofe  a 
Confideration  which  may  perhaps  ferve  to  confirm 
his  Conjecture. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  Curious,  and  beauti- 
fully defcribed  by  Mr.  dddifon,  and  Mr.  Locke  9 
that  in  the  Scale  of  Beings  there  is  fuch  a  gradual 
Progrefs  in  Nature,  that  the  moft  perfect  of  an  in- 
ferior Species,  comes  very  near  to  the  moft  imperfect 
of  that  which  is  immediately  above  it ;  rhat  the^ 
whole  Chafm  in  Nature  from  a  Plant  to  a  Man,  is 
filled  up  by  fuch  a  gentle  and  eafy  Afcent,  that  the 
little  Transitions  from  one  Species  to  another  are 
almoft  infenfible :  That  if  the  Scale  of  Beings  rifes 
by  fuch  a  regular  Progrefs  fo  high  as  Man,  we 
may  by  a  Parity  of  Realon  fuppofe  that  it  ftill  pro- 
ceeds gradually  through  thofe  Beings  that  are  of  a 
fuperior  Nature  to  him  j  that  there  is  no  Manner 
of  Chafm  left,  no  Link  deficient  in  this  great  Chain 
of  Beings, 

Now  according  to  this  Obfervation,  which  is  ap- 
parent through  all  the  known  Works  of  God,  and 
by  a  Parity  of  Realon  prefumed  of  thofe  above  our 
Knowledge,  there  fhould  be  in  Nature  fome  Be- 
ing to  fill  up  the  vaft  Chafm  betwixt  Body  and 
Spirit,  other  wife  the  Gradation  would  fail,  the  Chain 
would  feem  to  be  broken  ;  what  a  Gap  betwixt 
fenfelefs  Material,  and  intelligent  immaterial  Sub- 
ftance,  unlefs  there  is  fome  Being  which  by  parta- 
king of  the  Nature  of  both,  may  ferve  as  a  Link 
to  unite  them,  and  make  the  Tranfition  lefs  violent: 
And  why  may  not  Space  be  fuch  a  Being  ?  Might 
we  not  venture  to  define  it,  an  immaterial  unintel- 
ligent Subftjznce)  the  Place  of  Bodies^  and  of  Spirit^ 
having  fome  of  the  Properties  of  both. 

I  mould  think  that  Space  might  be  more  fitly 
called  the  Place  of  Spirits,  than,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has 
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termed  it,  the  Place  of  all  Ideas,  which  the  Author 
of  the  Notes  believes  few  befides  the  Doctor  can 
apprehend.  But  whatever  mayor  may  not  be  appre- 
hended of  the  Place  of  Ideas ,  to  fuppofe  that  Spirits 
are  in  no  Place,  ieems  to  me  utterly  inconceivable, 
by  whatever  fubtle  or  plaufible  Arguments  it  may  be 
maintained.  Dr.  Watts  *  has  fupported  this  Notion 
with  all  his  Force,whofe  Candour  in  reprefenting  the 
Side  he  oppofes,  and  Modefty  in  defending  his  own 
Opinion,  are  very  infinuating.  But  all  his  Reafonings 
on  this  Point,  amount  I  think  to  nothing  but  Dif- 
ficulties that  feem  to  follow  from  allowing  Spirits 
to  be  in  a  Place ;  as  thai;  they  muft  be  extended^  and 
if  fo  they  mud  have  fome  Shape  or  Figure,  and  con- 
fequently  be'  divifible.  Thefe  Confequences  follow 
indeed  from  fuppofing  Spirits  to  be  extended  in  the 
fame  Manner  that  Bodies  are  ;  but  may  not  Beings, of 
whofe  Nature  we  have  but  a  partial  Knowledge,  have 
fome  other  Kind  of  Extenfion,  confident  with  that  In- 
divifibiliry  which  we  fuppofe  eflential  to  thinking  Sub- 
fiances  ?  is  not  Space  an  Inftance  of  Extenfion,  or  Ex- 
panfion,  without  Figure  or  Divifibility,  to.  thofewho 
allow  it  any  Being?  However,  we  are  not  to  reject 
what  is  clear^  for  the  fake  of  Difficulties  that  may 
be  raifed  againft  it ;  the  Learned  know  that  there  are 
infuperable  Objections  againft  demonftrable  Truths  ; 
and  perhaps  there  are  few  Truths  more  clear  and 
evident  than  this,  that  whatever  has  a  real  Exiftence 
muft  exiit  Jomewhere  3  nor  does  any  Difficulty  or  In- 
confiftency  appear  greater  to  me  than  the  Suppofi- 
tion  of  any  Being  really  exifting,  yet  exifting  no- 
where. This  Author  j|  argues,  that  tho"  a  Body  can- 
not  be  without  being  fomewhere,  yet  a  Spirit  which 
is  a  confcious  and  active  Power,  may  have  a  real 
Exiftence,  and  yet  have  no  proper  Place,  i.  e.  as 
he  explains  ir,  have  no  Proximity  of  Situation  to  Bo. 
dies,  or  fill  up  no  fuppofed  Dimenfionsof  Space.  This 
*  Effay  vi.  |1  Ibid.  Scft.  iv. 
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qualifying  Expreffion  no   proper  Place,   which  the 
Doctor  often  ufes,  feems  to  me  to  imply  that  he 
fuppofes  Spirits  to  be  in  a  Place  after  fome  Man- 
ner or  other-,  and  I  would  afk  him  whether  he  can 
really   conceive,   or  have  any   Idea  of   a   confcicus 
attive  Power ^  exerting  its  Confcioufnefs  and  Activity, 
or  even  barely  exifting,  without  being  fomewhere, 
any  more  than  he  can  conceive  Body  to  be,  with- 
out being  fomewhere?  fhould   we  allow  him  that 
Spirits  have  no  Proximity  of  Situation  to  Bodies,  (a 
Subject  which  he  has  curioufly  enlarged  upon?  but 
is  too  far  out  of  my  Way  to  engage  in)  yet  I  would 
farther  enquire  whether  he  can  pofilbly  conceive  that 
they  have  no  Proximity  of  Situation,  or  Diftance, 
with  refpect  to  one  another  ?  Can  he  fuppofe  that  a 
human  Soul  as  foon  as  it  is  free  from  the  Prifon  of 
the  Body,  and  finds  itfelf  in  the  World  of  Spirits, 
is  in  that  Moment  equally  prefent  to  all  the  Myri- 
ads of  Spirits  that  may  exift  in  the  Univerfe  ?  That 
it  can  communicate  its  Thoughts  to  them  all  in  that 
Inftant,  and  receive  Communications  from  the  whole 
Creation  of  Spirits  at  once?  This  furely  would  be 
to  make  them  infinite,    which  he  juflly   fays  we 
know  they  are  not.     If  then  finite  Spirits  cannot  be 
prefent  to  all  of  their  Kind  at  once  ^  if  they  can  com- 
municate their  Thoughts  only  to  fome  limited  Num- 
ber at  a  Time,  what  Ground  can  we  conceive  of 
fuch  a  Limitation,  but  that  they  are  nearer  to  and 
farther  from  fome  Spirits  than  from  others  ?  And 
that  I  think  implies  being  in  a  Place.     The  Man- 
ner how  Spirits  po/efs  Place  ^  we  are  undoubtedly 
ignorant  of,  and  may  content  ourfelves  fo  to  be, 
till  we  enter  into  the  World  of  unbodied  Minds: 
But  when  we  venture  to  affirm  that  they  are  no-where, 
I  fear  we  go  beyond  our  clear  and  diftinct  Percep- 
tions ;  as  this  ingenious  Author  *  owns  we  are  in 

*  Effay  vi.  Concluf. 
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Danger  of  doing,  when  we  endeavour  to  turn  from 
fcnfible  Ideas.  1  Ihould  be  apt  to  think,  with  Mr. 
Locke,  *  that  Spirits  muft  pofiefs  a  Place  fo  as  {to 
exclude  any  of  the  fame  Kind  from  it,  otherwife  all 
D'ttinflion  between  them  muft  be  loft.  To  this 
Dr.  Watts  U  anfwers,  that  every  Spirit  is  fufficiently 
diftinguilhed  from  all  others,  by  its  particular  Co- 
gitations and  Confcioufnefs.  But  I  cannot  fee  how 
the  particular  Confcioufnefs  of  any  Being  can  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  others,  to  any  but  itfelf. —  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  Author  of  the  Notes. 

This  learned  Writer  afTerts  that  "  Space  andSpi- 
"  rit,  and  the  diftincl:  Properties  of  each,  appear 
*'  to  him  as  diftant  and  incompatible,  as  the  mod 
««  remote  and  inconfiftent  Things  in  Nature  •,  and 
««  an  extended  Soul  fecms  juft  fuch  anotherPhrafe,as 
«c  a  green  Sound,"  &c.  yet  a  few  Lines  after  he  owns, 
"  that  'cis  perhaps  impofiible  for  us  to  imagine  any 
««  fuch  thing  as  an  unextended  Sub/tance,"  which 
is  I  thin1*  not  very  confident  with  the  former  Afier- 
tion  j  if  ic  is  as  impofllble  for  us  to  imagine  an  unex- 
tended  Soul  or  Subftance,  as  it  is  impofiible  to  ima- 
gine the  Colour  of  a  Sound,  then  it  fhould  rather 
follow,  that  an  unextended  Soul  muft  feem  juft  fuch 
a  Phrafe  as  a  Green  Sound,  fince  they  both  exprefs 
Things  of  which  we  can  have  no  Idea.  This  judicious 
Writer  frequently  blames  others  for  going  beyond 
their  Ideas  for  Knowledge,  why  does  he  go  beyond 
his  Ideas,  or  why  would  he  have  us  do  fo  in  this 
Cafe?  I  confefs  I  fee  no  Reafon  for  it,  Extenfion 
not  teeming  to  me  inconfiftent  with  Indivifibility, 
the  allowed  Property  of  thinking  Beings  j  a  fimplc 
uncompounded,  therefore  indivifible,  yet  extended 
Subftance,  carries  with  it  no  Contradiction  that  I 
can  perceive;  and  if  afcribed  even  to  the  Deity 

•  In  his  Chnp  of  Idem,  divsrf.  Sc<3.  2.     ||  Efiay  xii.  S.  vii. 
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himfelf,  as  fome  have  done,  I  fhould  apprehend  no 
Inconvenience  in  it,  provided  the  Properties  belong- 
ing to  compound  finite  Subftances,  be  excluded  from 
the  Idea. 

If  the  Author  of  the  Notes  fhould  admit  of  my 
Conjecture,  That  there  muft  be  fome  Being  to  fill 
up  the  vaft  Chafm   betwixt  Body  and   Spirit,  for 
the  fake  of  that  beautiful  Gradation  which  he  makes 
fo  good  ufe  of,  to  confirm  an  Argument  of  Bifhop 
King's  \  I  fear  he  would   fcarce  allow  that  Space , 
which  he  treats  of  as  a  mere  Nothing,  may  poffibly 
be  fuch  a  Being  j  much  lefs  would   he  admit  it  for 
the  Place  of  Spirits ;  fince  he,  as  well  as  Dr.  Watts^ 
contends,  that  Spirits  are  in  no  Place :    Nor  would 
either  of  them,  I  fuppofe,  allow  of  an  immaterial 
Being,  without  the  Power  of  Thinking  \  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  Author  of  the  Notes,  "  The  Subftance 
ct  of  Spirit  confifts  in  the  Powers  of  Thinking  and 
"  Acting  5  the  Aggregate  of  the  Properties  of  any 
"  Being  is  the  Being  itfelf."     But  if  Thinking  is 
the  Action  of  Spirits,  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be, 
even  by  thofe  who  contend  that  it  is  their  very  Sub- 
fiance  ;  How  is  it  poffible  to  conceive  that  the  Acti- 
ons of  a  Being  are  the  Being  itfelf?     Dr.  Watts 
Hkewife  maintains,  that  a  Power  of  Thinking  is  the 
Subftance  of  Spirit ;  that  this  is  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  all  the  Properties  of  Spirit,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  need  of  fuppofing  any  other  unknown 
Subject  of  them.     On  this  Point  he  is  very  large  ; 
andtho'  it  does  not  directly  relate  to  that  which  I  am 
upon,  he  has  feveral  PalTages  that  incline  me  to  go 
a  little  out  of  my  Way  to  take  fome  Notice  of 
them. 

This  Author  argues,t  that  if  a  Power  of  Think-  . 
ing  be  only  a  meer  Mode  or  Property,  then  it  may. 
be  deftroy'd,  and  yet  the  Subftance  will  remain  j 

f  Effayll.  Sea.  III. 
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but  deftroy  thinking  Power,  and  nothing  at  ail  re- 
mains, we  have  no  Idea  left.     We  have  no  Idea  left 
indeed  of  what  remains,  (un-lefs  the  obfcure  one  of 
Ibmething  to  which  that  Powtr  did  belong.)     But 
does  it  follow  that  therefore  nothing  can  remain  ? 
If  there  is  Ground,  from  Reafon  and  the  Nature  of 
Things,   to  conclude   that  a  Power   of  Thinking 
cannot  fubfift  of  itielf,  but  mud  be  the  Property  of 
fome  Being,  our  Ignorance,  or  having  no  Idea  of 
what  the  Subfhnce  of  that  filing  is,  will  not  hinder 
it  from  remaining,  if  God  mould  think  fit  to  take 
from  it  the  Power  of  Thinking.     Logical  Ways  of 
.king,  to  which  this  ingenious  Author  imputes 
our  Prejudices  againft  allowing  a  Power  of  Think- 
ing to  fubfift  without  a  Subject,  feem,  in  this  Cafe, 
Forms  of  Speaking  founded  on  Reatbn  and  Truth  j 
for  what  Idea  can  we  frame  of  a  Power  without  fup^ 
pofing  fome  Being  to  which  it  belongs  ?     What  is 
a  Power  of  Thinking  in  perpetual  dtt,  but  an  Abi- 
lity or  Capacity  perpetually   exerted  ?     And  how 
can  this  be  conceived,  but  as  the  Property  and  Ac- 
tion of  fome  Being  that  exerts   its  Ability,    and 
therefore  mud  be  diftinft  from  it.     1  do  not  find 
myfelf  fo   prejudiced   by  Logical  or  Grammatical 
Ways  of  Speaki:  g,  but  that  1  could   cafily  agree 
with  this  Author,  That/o//W  Extenfton  may  pofiibly 
be  the  very  Subftance,  or  only  Subfiratujn  of  all 
the  Properties  of  Matter  j  I  fee  nothing  repugnant 
to  Reafon  in  this  Suppofition  :  But  I  cannot  fo  well 
reconcile  my  Reafon  to  the  Notion,  That  a  Power 
of  Thinking  may  be  the  Subftanre  of  Spirit ;  Acti- 
ons and  Abilities   (and  I  have  no   other  Idea  of  . 
Powers)  feem  unavoidably  to  imply  fome  Subject 
of  them,  fome  Being  that  exerts  its  Powers  in  diffe- 
rent Ways  of  Ading. 

I  confcfs  myfelf  ignorant  indeed  of  what  the  Sub- 
fiance  of  that  Being  is,  but  cannot  think  that  a  fuf- 
ficient  Reafon  to  exclude  it  from  Exiftence,  as  this 
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new  Philofophy  would  do,  tacking  Properties  and 
Actions  together,  without  any  Subject  of  either ; 
fomewhat  unphilofophically,  as  it  feemsto  me.  Nor 
have  1  found  any  Arguments  from  the  Maintainers 
of  this  new  Notion,  that  oblige  me  to  alter  the 
Sentiments  I  had  when  I  formerly  -f  endeavoured 
to  iliew,  from  what  we  know  of  the  human  Soul, 
that  Thinking  cannot  be  the  Subftance  or  Effence 
of.  it  -,  and  that  it  may  continue  to  Be>  tho9  it  Ihould 
fometimes  ceafc  to  Aft.  It  has  long  been  my  Opi- 
nion, that,  from  our  Ignorance  of  the  Nature  of 
Things,  or  of  their  Manner  of  Acting,  how  they 
ceafe  to  acl,  or  how  they  refume  their  Actions,  no 
ochcr  reafonnble  Conclufion  can  be  drawn,  but  of 
the  Narrownefs  of  our  Underftandings.  This  is  a 
Leffon  I  early  learnt  from  Mr.  Lockis  Eflay  ;  and 
if  others  would  make  the  fame  Ufe  of  a  Work  fo 
adapted  to  teach* us  where  to  fet  Bounds  to  our  Pre- 
tences to  Knowledge,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the 
dangerous  Confluences  "Dr.. Waits  apprehends  from 
admitting,  with  that  great  Man,  an  unkrnun  Sub- 
fir  at  urn  of  the  Properties  of  Matter  and  of  Spirit. 
Is  it  fuitable  to-our  limited  Underftandings  to  con- 
clude, that,  becaufe  we  know  not  what  the  Sub- 
ftance of  either  is,  therefore  they  may  be  the  fame  ?  Is 
there  not  at  leaft  the  fame  Ground  for  the  very  con- 
trary Conclufion  ?  But  if  we  muft  argue  about  the 
Nature  of  Things  which  we  know  not,  let  us  form 
our  Reafonings  from  what  we  do  know  of  them  5 
let  us  rather  conclude,  that  Properties  fo  effentially 
different  as  thofe  of  Matter  and  Spirit  are,  muft 
certainly  belong  to  Subltances  as  eflentially  different 
ia  themfelves. 

'Tis  but  too  common,  I  confcfs,  to  frame  an  Hy~ 
pothefis,  and  even  to  eftablim  the  moft  important 
Truths,  upon  the  Nature  of  Things  we  are  unac- 

f  Defence  of  Mr.  Luke**  Eflay,  printed  in  1702. 
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quainced  with  :  And  this  is  what  Mr.  Locke  feems 
to  me  dcfigning  to  ridicule ;  not  the  Notion  of 
Subftance  in  general,  as  Dr.  Watts  fuppofes,  but 
forming  Arguments,  and  drawing  Conclufions  from 
the  Nature  of  Subftance,  which  we  are  as  ignorant 
of,  as  the  Indian  was  of  his  unknown  Something 
that  fupported  the  Tortoife,  &c.  A  Defign,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  *  Title  of  the  Section 
where  he  introduces  that  Comparifon  !  'Tis  certain, 
Mr.  Locke  always  allows  that  there  is  a  real  Ground 
in  Nature  for  our  general  Notion  of  Subftance  j  as 
that  which  fupports  all  the  Properties  that  we  ob- 
ferve  in  different  Beings,  and  which  we  cannot  con- 
ceive to  fubfift  of  themfclves  j  and  therefore  I  think 
he  could  never  intend  to  ridicule  that  Notion :  Yet 
I  do  not  fee  how  his  infilling  on  this  unknown 
Something  fhould  lead  his  Readers  (as  this  Author 
apprehends)  into  a  Belief,  that  there  is  fuch  a  real 
Being  as  Subftance  in  general,  the  common  Support 
of  all  the  Properties  of  particular  different  Beings, 
unlefs  his  Readers  miftake  what  he  fays  of  our  Idea 
of  Subftance  to  be  meant  of  the  real  Nature  of 
Subftance ;  whicha  perhaps,  is  often  the  Cafe,  tho' 
thefe  are  very  different  Things.  The  Bifhop  of 
Worctfter  feems  to  have  fallen  into  that  Miftake  ; 
and  I  fear  this  Author  has  done  the  fame,  for  whac 
he  quotes  from  Mr.  Locke's  firft  Letter  to  che  Bifhop 
for  his  Notion  of  a  general  Subftance,  plainly  re- 
lates to  our  general  Idea  of  Subftance,  which  is  in- 
deed the  fame  every  where  ^  an  abftract  Idea,  in 
which  all  Subftances  muft  agree,  tho'  in  other  Re- 
fpeds  they  may  be  eflentially  different.  A  real 
Univerfal  cannot  fure  be  deduced  from  his  Prin- 
ciples, who  has  fufficiently  exploded  that  Notion, 
and  exprefly  maintains  that  every  real  Exiftence  is 
particular :  And  Individuals  of  all  Kinds  he  often 

*  Subftance  and  Accident  of  little  Ufc  in  Philofophy. 
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{peaks  of  as  particular  diftinft  Subftances.  He  -f- 
treats  it  as  no  fmall  Abfurdity  to  fuppoie  that-  Sub- 
itance,  when  applied  to  God,  to  created  Spirits, 
and  to  material  Beings,  fignifies  the  fame  Thing, 
that  is,  the  fame  in  its  own  Nature  -y  tho*  we  are  fo 
tar  from  having  three  diftinet  Meanings  of  it,  that 
we  have  but  one  common,  and  that  a  confufed  ob- 
fcure  Idea,  not  of  what  it  is,  but  of  what  it  does* 
Yet,  as  unknown  as  he  fuppofes  the  Nature  of  Sub- 
ttance  to  be,  I  cannot  but  think  he  has  diffidently 
obviated  all  the  Objections  to  that  Notion,  and  fe- 
cured  it  from  any  unhappy  Conferences,  by  his  clear 
Demonftration,  That  the  eternal  Mind  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  Material,  That  no  Syftem  of  Matter  car* 
of  its  own  Nature  be  capable  of -Thinking,  and 
that  ,our  Certainty  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
does  not  depend  upon  our  Knowledge  of  what  the 
Subftance  of  it  is.  And  I  am  forry  to  find  that  the 
Weight  of  thefe  Arguments  did  not  give  Satisfac- 
tion to  fo  candid  and  judicious  a  Writer. But  to 

return  from  this  Digrefiiom 

Among  many  eminent  Philofophers,  Mr.  Locke^'m 
particular,  as  I  juft  obferved,  has  demonftrated* 
That  the  firft  Caufe  of  all  Things  muft  be  imma- 
terial :  He  too  maintains  it  to  be  in  the  higheit  De- 
gree probable,  that  the  Soul  of  Man  is  alfo  imma- 
terial v  (grounding  the  Poffibility  he  fuppofes,  that 
fome  Syftems  of  Matter  may  have  a  Power  of  Per- 
ception and  Thought,  thos  we  cannot  conceive  how 
Matter  can  be  capable  of  it,  fblely  on  that  Omni- 
potent Will,  which,  in  uniting  the  human  Soul  and 
Body,  has  given  them  Powers  of  a#ing  on  each 
other,  which  we  can  no  more  conceive  how  they 
can  be  capable  of.)  Other  learned  Men  have  pro- 
fefled  to  demonilrate,  that  all  thinking  Beings  muft 
necefTarily  be  immaterial ;  and  we  fhould  in  Rea- 

-J-  Efiay,  Book  II.  Chap.  XIII.  Sett.  18. 
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Ton  allow  .'of  their  Demonftrations,  as  agreeing  with 
our  bdl  Conception  of  Things,  fo  far  as  may.  be 
without   limiting    the   Divine    Omnipotence.      Bjt 
from  the  ftrongeft  Proofs,  that  all  thinking  Be. 
muft  be  immaterial,  it  does  not  follow,  that  every 
immaterial  Being  muft  think:   Thinking  not  being 
a  neceflary  Confequence  of  Immateriality,  for  aught 
that  can   appear  to  us,  till  the   new  Philofophy  is 
better  eftablifhed  than  it  yet  feems  to  be,   which 
would  make  a  Power  of  Thinking  and  immaterial 
Subftance  to  be  the  fame  Thing.  The  Author  of  the 
Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul^  in  dif- 
fufing  immaterial  Beings  through  the  whole  fenfible 
Creation,  (tho'  he  has  much  laboured  to  prove  that 
•every  Being,  capable  of  Perception,   mull  always 
actually  perceive)  has  brought  them  down  to  fo  low 
a  Degree  of  Senfation  or  Perception,  according  to 
the  Bodies  they  inform,  fo  very  near  to  none,  that 
it  feems  but  an  eafy  Step  farther  to  imagine  with 
me,  fome  immaterial  Beings  placed  in  fach  Circum- 
ftances  as  to  have  no  Perception  at  all  -,  thus  link- 
ing the  intelligent  and  material  World  together  by 
an  eafy  Gradation  •,   into  which  Clafs  I  would  wil- 
lingly introduce  Space,   the  Subject  from  whence  I 
have  infenfibly  wandered. 

Of  infinite  Space. 

Mod  of  thofe  who  have  maintained  the  real  Ex- 
iftence  of  Space,  (perhaps  all  of  them)  have  1  ike- 
wife  aflerted  it  to  be  infinite  5  and  it  may  be  thought 
a  bold  Singularity  to  difpute  it.  But  as  the  Tran- 
flator  of  the  Origin  of  Evil  judicioufly  obfcrves,  ihe 
-equirocal  Ufe  of  that  Word,  by  jumbling  Mathe- 
matics and  Metaphyfics  together,  has  occafioned  a 
great  deal  of  Confufion  in  Subjects  of  this  Kind  ; 
and,  in  regard  to  our  Ignorance  of  the  Extent  of 
Space,  I  think  it  is  more  fitly  ftiled  indefinite. 

G  3  Some 
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Some  have  afcribed  a  pofitive  Infinity  to  Space, 
others  only  a  negative  one,  which  are  very  oppofhe 
Things;  if  by  the  former  Dr.  Clarke  meant  a  meta- 
phyfical  Infinity  viz.  abfolute  Perfection,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added,  I  fee  not  how  poficive  Infinity 
in  that  Senfe  can  be  appJyed  to  any  Thing  but  the 
Deity  and  his  Attributes,  The  Doctor  feems  indeed 
to  make  infinite  Space  fpmething  near  a,  divine  At- 
tribute, when  he  calls  it  *  an  abttraft  Idea  of  1m- 
menfity,  which  1  confefs  I  do  not  underftand. 

As  to  that  other  Kind  of  Infinity,  which  Mr.  Locke 
has  explain'd  at  large  and  afcribes  to  Space,  that  per- 
petual Addibility  or  Enereafeablcnefs  without  End, 
it  Teems  utterly  inconfiftent  with  being  pofitively  or 
abfolutely  infinite;  and,  according  to  my  Notions, 
that  Kind  of  negative  Infinity  cannot  without  a  Con- 
tradiction be  applyed  to  any  thing  that  ;has  a  real 
actual  compleat  Exiftence  •,  and  therefore  I  think  it 
ihould  not  be  afcribed  to  Space,  by  thofe  who  al- 
low Space  to  be  a  real  particular  Being,  and  not  a 
mere  Idea.  Negative  Infinity  can  only  be  applyed 
to  general  ab&raft  Ideas^  as  Number,  Duration, 
Extenfion,  &c.  which  have  no  Exiftence  but  in  the 
Mind.  To  thofe  Ideas  we  can  always  add  indeed 
without  ever  being  able  to  come  to  an  End  ;  and 
there  is  no  great  M+tfery  in  that,  f  as  the  Author 
quoted  by  the  Tranflator  obferves. 

But  it  is  not  the  Power  the  Mind  has  of  enlarg- 
ing its  Idea  of  Extenfion  in  infinitum,  that  is  the 
Ground  of  afcribing  Infinity  to  Space,  as  that  Au- 
thor §  feems  to  fuppofe ;  for  we  have  the  feme 
Power  of  adding  to  Number,  and  yet  are  not  apt 
to  think  there  is  any  fuch  Thing  as  a  Number  ac- 
tualy  infinite :  The  true  Reafon  that  has  inclined 
fo  many  Great  Men  to  think  that  Space  muft  be 
boundlefs,  feems  to  be,  that  they  cannot  conceive 

..Lr >: 
*  Demonftr.  Prop.  ir.    f  Note  3.     %  ibid. 
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what  fhould  fee  Bounds  to  it;  as  Dr.  Clarke  and 
others  have  argued.  'Tis  impoffible,  (fay  t1. 
fince  rhat  would  be  to  fuppvfc  Space  bounded,  by 
fomethmg  which  itfelf  occupies  Space,  or  clfe  no- 
thing, both  which  are  Contradictions  > 
Locke  has  Reaibnings  that  tend  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe.  But  thefe  Kind  of  Arguments  feem  to  me  to 
prove  nothing  but  the  Narrownefs  of  our  Under- 
ftandings.  As  I  cannot  conclude  Space  to  be  No- 
thing, becaufe  we  know  not  what  it  is,  neither  can 
I  conclude  it  to  be  infinite ,  becaufe  we  are -ignorant 
what  can  fet  Bounds  to  it.  May  there  not  be  n\ 
Ways  of  fetting  Bounds  to  Space,  that  we  know 
nothing  of?  It  may  be  bounded  by  its  own  Nature, 
or  by  the  Will  of  God,  or  by  fome  Kind  of  Beings 
that  we  are  not  acquainted  with :  In  fhort,  whatever 
Contradiction  may  be  fuppofed  in  fetting  Bounds  to 
Space,  nothing  can  feem  a  more  palpable  one  to 
me,  than  to  imagine  an  actual  real  compleat  Being, 
which  implies  exifting  in  all  its  Parts  together,  and 
yet  to  be  encreafeable  without  End,  or  abfolutely 
boundlefs,an  Idea  as  I  think  utterly  inconCltent  with 
real  Exiftence. 

Oh  thou  fole  infinite  Being,  whom  the  Heaven  of 
Heavens  cannot  contain  !  how  art  thou  hid  in  impe- 
netrable Darknefs!  or  how  fliort-fighted  are  we! 
and  with  what  Diffidence  fhould  we  reafon  upon 
Things  which  thou  haft  placed  out  of  our  Reach, 
when  That  which  fome  have  thought  to  be  the  di- 
vine Immenfity^  nay  thy  very  E/ence^  and  to  which 
moft  have  afcribed  Infinity*  is  by  others  pronounced 
to  be  a  mere  Nothing  ! 
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Remarks  upon  fo me  Writers  in  the  Coritroverfy 
concerning  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Virtue, 
and  Moral  Obligation particularly  the  Tranf- 
lator  of  Archbifhop  King'j  Origin  of  Evil, 
in  his  Notes  on  that  Work. 

TheTranflator  of  Archbifhop  AT/>£,  when  he  op- 
pofes  in  his  Notes  thote  -vho  maintain  the  Reafon 
Nature  and  Fitnefs  of  Things  to  be  the  Founda- 
tion of  Virtue  and  'of  moral  Obligation,  feems  to 
have  forgot  that  due  Candour  *  himfelf  recommends, 
of  not  always  taking  the  Words  of  Writers  on  Mo- 
rality in  the  common  Acceptation,  but  in  theSenfe 
we  find  they  are  ufed  by  the  Author  we  are  reading. 
A  little  of  this  Candour  might  have  (pared  his  cavil- 
ling at  the  Word  Fit\  for  however  it  may  be  common- 
ly applytd,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Authors  he  op- 
•poles'  mean  by  it,  a  Sititattenefs  of  Atlions  to  the  Re- 
lattins  of  Things,  and  by  Fit  or  Unfit  in  themfehes^ 
that  this  Fitnefs  or  Unfitnefs  depends  not  on  the 
Will  of  any  Being,  or  on  any  Reward  orPunifh- 
ment  annexed  to  them.  When  this  is  fufficient- 
ly  explained  to  be  the  Meaning  of  thofe  Expref- 
fions,  it  feems  not  very  candid  to  cavil  at  them  as 
Solecifms,  or  an  Abfurdity  of  Language  ;  and 
after  .all,  whatever  Difpute  there  may  be  about  the 
Truth  of  their  Notion,  can  any  Words  be  found 
more  proper  to  exprefs  what  they  contend  for  ? 
That  there  is  a  moral  Fitnefs  and  Unfitnefs  in  Actions, 
feful ting  from  the  Nature  of  Things,  antecedent  to 
all  pofitive  Appointment,  and  to  any  Ccnfideration 
of  Reward  and  Puniihment. 

The  Defender  of  Dr.  Clarke,  as  quoted  by  this 
Author  in  the  j|  Poftfcript  to  his -Notes,  gives  for 

*  Prelim.  DiJTerta.        ||  P,  S.  p.  21. 
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Inftance  on  this  Subject,  "  that  it  is  abfolutely  right 
."  and  fit  in  itfelf,  antecedent  to  any  Command,  that 
*•  a  Creature  (hould  reverence  his  Creator.     Where 
"  (fays  he)  can  be  any  Abfurdity  in  this  Propofi- 
"  tion?   Is  not  Reverence  from  a  Creature  to  his 
"  Creator  Iuitable  to  the  Nature  of  each  of  them  ?" 
To  this  the  Author  of  the  Notes  anfwers, cc  It  is 
«l  lui table  to  the  Nature  of  the  /•/>,/  as  jproduclive 
41  of  its  Happinefs,   and  to  that  of  the  feccnd  as 
"  agreeable  to  his  Will,   who  originally  defigned 
"  the  Happinefs  of    his  Creatures,    aud  therefore 
"  bound  this  and  the  like  Duties  on  them."    Thus 
he  rcfolves  all  moral   Fitnefs  into  .Will  on  the  one 
Hand,  and   Intereft  on  the  other.     But  furely  this 
is  reverfing  the  Order  of  Things  •,  fhould  we  not 
rather  conclude,  that  Reverence  from  a  Creature  to 
his  Creator  is  therefore  productive  of  Happinefs  tq 
the  one,  and  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  the  other, 
becaufe  iuitable  to  their  refpective  Natures?  If  this 
were  not  fo,    if  there  was  no  Fitnefs  or  Suitablenefs 
in  the  Thing  itfelf,  antecedent  to  the  Will  of  God, 
or  the  Happinefs  it  produces-  then  God  might  origi- 
nally have  annexed  the  Happinefs  of  his  Creatures 
to  their  Irreverence  towards  him,  and  bound  that  as 
A  Duty  upon  them :  If  this  appears  an  abfurd  or  im- 
poflible  Suppofnion,  to  thofe  who  deny  any  antece- 
dent Fitnefs  or  Unfitnefs  in  Things,    (As  Dr.  Wa- 
terland  and  fome  other  Writers  on  his  Side,  affirm 
fjch  Suppofitions  to  be)  'tis  a  plun  giving  up  their 
Caufe  j  for  what  Abfurdity  can  there  be  in  that  Sup- 
pofition,  if  the  Suitablenefs  of   Reverence   from  a 
Creature  to  the  Creator  depends  folely  on  the  Crea- 
tor's Will,  and  the  Happinefs  he  has  made  confe- 
qucnt  upon  it?  Since,  in  that  Cafe,  his  willing  the 
direct  contrary,  would  make  Irreverence  as  fuitable 
to  the  Nature  of  both. 

The  Oppofcrs  of  Dr.  Clarke^  who  have  of  late 
introduced  the  Doctrine  of  founding  moral  Good 

and 
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and  Evil  on  the  fole ••Will  of  God,  in  Order  to 
eftablifh  Pofttive  Duties  on  the  fame  Ground  with« 
Moral,  fccm  labouring1  to  overthrow  the  moft  folid 
and  immutable  Foundation .  of  moral  Virtue,  and 
even  to  take  away  our  only  certain  Criterion  of  the 
Will  of  God,  the  eternal  immutable  Naturetand  ne- 
cejfary  Relation  of  Things, 

"  We  cannot  *  (fays  the  Author  of  the  Notes,) 
"  imagine  thefe  Relations  to  btftriftly  eternal,  or 
«*  independent  of  the  Will  of  God,  becaufe  they 
«c  muft  neceflarily  prefuppofe  a  Determination  of 
Cc  that  Will,  and  are  in  Truth  only  Confluences 
«*  of  the  Exiftence  of  Things  proceeding  from  that 
"  Determination.1' 

To  this  I  anfwer,  the  neceffary  Relations  of  all 
poffible  Things  are  ftrittly  eternal,  as  they  are  eter- 
nally perceived  by  the  divine  Underftanding  to  be 
unalterably  what  they  are.   This  depends  not  on  a 
Determination  of  the  Will  of  God,  tho*  the  bring- 
ing any  poffible  Nature  with  its  neceffary  Relations 
into  aftual  Exiftence,  proceeds  foleiy  from  that  De- 
termination.    This  Diftindion  the  Writers  on  the 
other  Side  are  very  apt  either  weakly  or  'wilfully  to 
overlook,  tho'  a  very  obvious  and  a  very  important 
one  in  this  Controverfy :  Whether  God  will  bring 
into  aftual  Exiftence,  a  particular  Syftem  of  Beings, 
of  any  determinate  Nature,  depends  undeniably  on 
his  fole  Will  and  Pleafure ;  but  whether  that  Syf- 
tem of  Beings  fhall  have  fuch  and  fuch  Relations, 
from  whence  certain  Fitneffes  and  Unfitneffes  muft 
refult,  depends  not  on  his  Will,  but  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Beings  he  is  determined  to  create.  To  fuppofe  that 
he  may  will  them  to  have  other  Relations,  '&¥.  is  to 
fuppofe  that  he  may  will  them  to  be  another  Kind 
of  Beings  than  he  determined  to  create,  for  if  they 
are  the  fame,   the  Relations  and  Ficneffes  refulting 
from  their  Nature,  are  neceffary  and  immutable. 

i  • 
*  Remark  i. 
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This  Writer  farther  adds,  u  much  lefs  can  we  ap- 
«  prebend  how  thefe  Relations,  &c.  *  are  to  be  cbojen 
"  for  their  own  Sakes  and  intrinfic  Worth  >  or  have  a 
-til  obligatory  Power  antecedent  to  any  Reward  or 
^unifoment,  annexed  either  by  natural  Confcquence* 
*c  or  pofitifDe  Appointment^  to  the  Obfcruance  or  Negleft 
"  of  them ;  Since   the  natural  Good  or  Happinefs 
"  confequent  upon,  and  connected  with,  the  Obfer- 
"  vance  of  them,  is  to  us  their  fole  Criterion,  the 
"  Argument  and  Indication  of  their  Worth,  the 
"  Ground  of  all  their  Obligation."  And  what  then? 
There  is  Nothing  in  this  at  all  inconfiftent  with  what 
Dr.  Clarke  maintains  in  thofe  Words  quoted  from 
him;  he  does  not  fay  that  thofe  Things  are  to  be 
chofen,  &c.  antecedent  to  any  natural  Good  or  Hap- 
pinefs confequent  upon  them,  but  antecedent  to  any 
Reward  or  Punifbment  annexed  to  the  Obfervancc 
or  Neglect  of  them,  either  by  natural  Confequence  or 
pofitive  Appointment ;  and   it  fufficicntly  appears 
in  many  Places  of  the  Doctor's  Works,  that  natu- 
ral Good,  is  to  him  the  Criterion  of  moral  Goody  as 
it  refpects  ourfelves,  or  our  fellow  Creatures  ;  tho* 
Reward  and  Punijhment  is  not ;  a  Diftinction  which 
it  is  ftrange  fo  penetrating  a  Judgment  (hould  have 
been  at  a  lofs  to  apprehend. 

But  let  it  here  be  obferved,  that  tho*  the  Fitnefs 
of  moral  A&ions  confifts  in  their  general  Tendency 
to  produce  natural  Good  to  the  Objects  of  them, 
yet  there  are  particular  Cafes  where  the  Fitnefs  re- 
mains, tho'  no  natural  Good  fhould  be  confequent 
upon  it  •,  Refpect  to  Parents,  Gratitude  to  Benefac- 
tors,are  always  fit  in  themfelves,  that  is,  have  a  Recti- 
tude in  them  that  makes  them  fit  to  be  chofen, 
wh  ther  any  Benefit  can  accrue  from  them  to  ei- 
ther Side  or  not:  And  in  whatever  regards  our 
Duties  to  the  fuprcme  Being,  natural  Good  feems 
not  at  all  the  Criterion  of  them  ;  the  Object  of  them 
we  are  fure  can  receive  no  Advantage  by  them  j  and 

»  rl  h.fc  are  Dr.  Clarkii  Wordi. 
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I  would  afk  thofe  Gentlemen  who  aflert  f  that  No- 
thing  can  be  our  Duty  that  is  not  cur  Inter  eft  into  the 
.##?•££/#,  whether  Reverence  and  Gratitude  to  the  Crea- 
tor would  not  always  be  the  Duty  of  a  Creature,  tho* 
we  fhould  fuppofe  him  unalterably  placed  in  a  Scate  of 
the  utmoft  Happinefs  he  was  capable  of?  Whether 
there  is  not  a  Rectitude  in  fuch  a  Behaviour,  a  Fitnefs 
neceffarily  refulting  from  the  Relation  he  {lands  in 
to  his  Maker  and  Benefactor,  which  a  rational  Mind 
rnuft  be  confcious  is  his  Duty,  tho*  (as  in  the  fup- 
pofed  Cafe)  there  could  be  no  Inter  eft  into  the  Bar- 
gain. 

The  Author  of  the  Notes  allows  this  confcious 
Approbation  and  Difapprobation,  to  be  of  itfelf 
both  Rule  and  Obligation }  but  to  make  this  confif- 
tent  with  his  Scheme  of  refolving.all  Obligation  in- 
to Intereft  or  private  Happinefs,  He  §  founds  the 
Obligation  of  moral  Senfe  upon  \htUneafinefs  we 
feel  when  we  neglect  what  it  approves,  or  prac~life 
what  it  difapproves,  as  k  makes  our  Conformity  to 
it  necefTary  to  our  Happinefs.  But  the  Obligation 
feems  plainly  founded  on  the  Approbation  itfelf;  the 
Uneafmefs  we  feel  upon  the  Practice  of -any  Thing 
contrary  to  what  moral  Sen  ie  approves,  is  a  Con~ 
fequence  of  the  Obligation,  not  the  Foundation  of  it, 
and  only  (hews  that  we  are  confcious  of  being 
obliged  to  certain  Actions,  which  we  cannot  neglect 
without  (landing  felf-condemned$  Self-condemna- 
tion manifeftly  prefuppofingfomeO^/^//c?w  that  we 
judge  ourfelves  to  have  tranfgrefled. 

But  tho*  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  Followers  maintain, 
that  the  fitnefs  of  Things^  and  Confcience  or  the 
moral  Senfe  (by  which  they^  never  underftand,  nor 
would  I  be  underftood  to  mean,  a  blind  Inftinct, 
but  a  Confcioufnefs  confequent  upon  the  Percepti- 
ons of.  the  rational  Mind)  have  in  them/elves  an  ob- 

f  Turner  quoted  by  Author  of  the  Notes  in  Rem.  i.     §  ibid_ 
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lignrory  Power,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  and  they  a9 
earnrftJy  maintain,  that  the  Witt  of  Gody  with  the 
San<5tions  of  his  Laws,  can  only  enforce  this  Obliga- 
tion, ib  asjto  extend  to  all  Times  and  all  Cafes.  Thefc 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Warburton  +  judicioufly  obferves, 
make  a  threefold  Cord  that  ought  never  to  be  untwifted: 
The  Confideration  ot  the  Will  of  God  muft  necefia- 
rily  be  taken  into  all  Schemes  of  Morality,  as  the 
Author  of  the  Noces  juftly  fays  ;  but  an  Endeavour 
to  eftablifh  it  upon  that  alone,  txclufive  of  the  other 
Principles,  feems  to  me  no  lefs  a  Defect  in  feme, 
than  the  Want  of  that  has  been  in  many  of  our 
modern  Syftems. 

Remarks  on  Note  53  in  the  fecond  Part  of  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  concerning  the  Foundation 
of  Virtue^  and  of  Moral  Obligation. 

This  large  Note  has  fuggefted  fome  farther  Re- 
flections on  the  foregoing  Subjects.  'Tis  ftrongly 
urged,  both  by  Archbifhop  King*  and  in  the  Notes 
by  his  Tranflator,  that  it  depended  foleJy  on  the 
Will  of  God  whether  he  mould  create  any  World, 
and,  among  many  pofilbJe  Worlds,  which  he  fhould 
choofe,  there  being  no  Befl  among  created  Things 
that  could  abfolutely  determine  him.  All  which  I 
think  is  very  juftly  argued,  and  folidly  refutes  Mr. 
Leibnitz's  Notion  of  there  beirg  nothing  equal  or 
indifferent  in  Nature.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  this  at 
all  affects  the  Arguments  of  thofe  who  maintain  a 
Fitnefs  in  Things  antecedent  to  the  divine  Will  5 
tho*  the  artful  mingling  this  Conteit  with  the  other, 
which  has  no  Dependence  on  it,  calls  a  Mi  ft  upon 
the  Subject  that  a  little  perplexes  it :  The  Defenders 
of  this  antecedent  Fitnefs,  have  no  Need  of  fuppo- 
fing  that  the  prefcnt  Syftcm  \sabfolutely  btft.  There 

f  Divine  Lcga. 
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may  be  many  pofiiblc  nay  aftually  created  Worlds, 
as  good  or  perhaps  better  than  this  j  each  of  thefe 
may  have  different  Syftems  producing  different  Re- 
lations,  and  Fitnefies  refulting  from  them,  which 
will  be  as  eternal  and  immutable  as  thofe  of 
our  Syftem  are  afferted  to  be ;  for  the  Relations  of 
all  poffible  Syftems  mud  be  eternally  in  the  divine 
Mind)  as  theTranflator  owns  -9  they  cannot  therefore 
be  dependent  on  Will. 

God  is  indeed  perfectly  free  to  choofe  which  of 
them  he  will  bring  into  actual  Exiftencc  ;  but  when 
he  has  fixed  on  any  particular  Syftem,  the  Relations 
and  Fitneffes  refulting  from  it  are  neceflfary  j  and  to 
act  fuitably  to  them,  muft  be  an  immutable  Rule 
to  that  Syftem  of  Beings.  To  this  Reafon,  Nature, 
and  Fitnefsof  Things,  the  divine  Will  always  con- 
forms itfelf :  God  cannot,  for  Inftance,  will  that  Pain 
Jhall  be  fuitable  and  Pleafure  unfuitable  to  a  fenfi- 
ble Being;  or  that  it  mall  be  morally  Good  to 
give  caufelefs  Pain  to  fuch  a  Peing.  Nor  can  he 
will  the  Exiflence  of  innocent  Creatures  on  Purpofc 
to  make  them  miferable ;  not  becaufe  thh  would  iff 
contrary  to  what  he  has  willed  already^  (as  this  Wri- 
ter -f  argues)  or  incortfifttnt  with  what  he  fuppofes 
to  be  the  file  End  of  God's  atting^  viz.  a  Commu- 
nication of  Happinefs ;  but  becaufe  there  is  an  unfit- 
nefs  in  the  Thing  itfelf,  inconfiftent  with  Reftitude9 
and  therefore  morally  evil.  If  there  was  no  Unfit- 
nefs  in  this,  if  making  Creatures  to  be  happy  or 
miferable  was  indifferent  in  the  Nature  of  Things, 
antecedent  to  the  Will  of  God,  no  Reafon  can  be 
given  why  he  may  not  change  his  Will  concerning 
them,  or  make  Mifery  inftead  of  Happinefs  the 
End  of  his  fitting.  But  let  us  fuppofe  God  to  have 
had  fome  other  End  in  the  Creation,  as  the  Exer- 
cife  and  Manifejtation  of  hh  Power  j  this  End 

t  Note  53,  •*£*; 
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might  be  anfwered  by  making  innocent  Creatures 
on  Purpofe  to  be  miferable-,  but  can  any  one  think 
would  be  equally  Fit,  Right,  and  Good,  as  to 
defign  them  for  Happinefs?  And  yet  this  muft  be 
th  Ciic,  if  the  Fitnefs  or  Goodncfs  of  Things  de- 
pends merely  on  God's  willing  them,  as  Dr.  Clarke's 
Oppofers  maintain.  But  farther,  if  this  was  fo,  if 
there  was  no  efiential  Difference  in  the  Nature  of 
Good  and  Evil,  we  could  never  be  certain  either 
that  God  would  deal  with  us  according  to  Truth, 
Juftice,  and  the  Reafon  of  Things,  (if  upon  that 
Suppofition  there  would  be  any  meaning  in  thofc 
Words)  or  that  we  ourfelves  were  under  any  Obli- 
gation of  dealing  equitably  with  our  fellow  Crea- 
tures. He  might  decree  us  to  eternal  Mifery,  merely 
to  mew  his  Sovereignty  j  or  have  a  fecret  Will  con- 
trary to  his  revealed  one,  as  fome  upon  this  very 
Principle  have  taught :  So  that  we  could  neither 
know  what  we  might  expeft  from  God,  or  what 
he  required  of  us,  by  any  Kind  of  Declaration  that 
he  could  make  of  his  Will ;  fince,  according  to  this 
Notion,  it  would  be  no  more  unfit  from  the  Natur$ 
of  Things,  that  he  mould  wrll  to  break  his  Promife, 
and  to  deal  deceitfully  with  us,  than  that  he  fhould 
will  to  aft  with  Faithfulnefs,  with  Equity  and  Ve- 
racity. 

When  the  Author  of  the  Notes  finds  himfclf 
prefied  with  the  Danger  of  this  Principle,  of  found- 
ing Good  and  Evil,  and  placing  the  Obligation  to 
Virtue,  on  the  mere  Will  of  God,  he  owns,  that-f- 
mere  Will  would  of  itfelf  be  no  Ground  of  Obli- 
gation at  aH,  and  that  the  Will  of  God  muft  not  be 
feparated  from  his  other  Attributes,  which  is,  I  think, 
giving  up  all  that  is  contended  for:  The  moral  At- 
tributes of  God,  his  Goodncfs,  Juftice,  Truth,  and 
Rcftitudc,  arc  chiefly  underftood  by  us  with  Re- 
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lation  to  his  Dealings  with  his  Creatures,  fuitably 
to  the  Nature  lie  has  given  them,  and  to  their 
EVmeanour  in  it  ;  to  fay  then  that  the  Will  of  God 
muft  notibe  [eparated  from  thefe  Attributes,  /.  e.  muil 
be  confidered  as  determining  itfelf  agreeably  to,  or 
in  Conformity  with  them,  is  the  fame  Thing,  in 
other  Words,  with  conforming  itfelf  to  the  Reafon, 
Nature,  and  Fitnefs  of  Things. 

What  ill  Confequences  this  Author  §  apprehends 
from  founding  moral  Obligation  on  the  Fitnefs  of 
Things,antecedentto  anyConfiderationof  Reward  and 
Punilhment,  ( for  which  he  has  taken  fo  much  Pains 
to  oppofe  it)  he  has  not  been  pleafed  to  tell  us  ;  but 
the  ill  Confequences  of  the  contrary  Notions,  of  ma- 
king Good  and  Evil  depend  upon  mere  Will^  and 
all  Obligation  to  Virtue  upon  private  Happineft, 
are  obvious  enough,  tho'  he  fo  earneftly  contends 
for  them.  Upon  his  Scheme,  the  Heathens,  who 
confidered  not  the  Law  of  Nature  as  the  Will  of 
the  fupreme  Being,  and  knew  nothing  of  a  future 
Recompence,  could  have  no  Obligation  to  Virtue 
at  all ;  and  confequently  could  not  be  juftly  punifh- 
able  for  the  Neglect  of  it.  The  Bleficd  in  Hea- 
ven, as  we  fuppoie  them  confirm'd  in  unalterable 
BlifSjCan  have  no  Duties  to  perform ;  there  can  be  No- 
thing fit  or  right  for  them  to  do,  fince  they  can  have 
no  Advantage  by  it.  But  we  have  good  Reafon  to 
believe  that  they  are  worthily  employed  in  Acts  of 
Gratitude  to  their  Creator,  and  of  Benevolence  to 
his  Creatures,  who  in  a  lower  or  more  imperfect 
State  may  need  their  Aififtance ;  and  therefore  we 
are  taught  to  pray  that  the  Will  of  God  may  be 
done  on  earth  as  if  is  in  Heaven.  But  what  is  word 
of  all,  upon  this  Scheme  (as  I  had  Occafion  before 
to  obferve)  if  there  is  nothing  right  or  fit  in  itfelf, 
but  only  as  it  tends  to  the  Happinefs  of  the  Agent, 

$  Ibid. 
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we  could  never  depend  upon  being  equitably  dealt 
with  by  the  Deity,  fmce  he  could  receive  no  Addi- 
tion of  Happinefs  from  it. 

The  Author  of  the  Notes  indeed  fuppofes,  that 
«*  God  was  always  determined  to  purlue  the  beft 
"  End,  and  by  the  beft  Means^  but  why  he  is  fo  de- 
"  termined,  and  in  what  Senfe  this  was  better  and 
41  fitter  for  him,  who  could  receive  no  Addition  of 
"  Happinefs  from  it,  I  confefs  (fays  he)  I  do  not 
44  underftand."  In  truth,  upon  his  Principles,  this  is 
not  only  unaccountable,  but  muft  be  very  doubtful. 
There  could  indeed  be  no  fuch  Thing  as  beft  End,  or 
beft  Means,  nor  any  Motive  of  A&ion,  to  a  per- 
fectly happy  Being  \  which  fufficiently  (hews  that 
the  Principle  itfelf  muft  be  falfe.  Whereas,  thofe 
who  maintain  the  effential  Difference  of  Good  and 
Evil,  Right  and  Wrong,  and  the  immutable  Re- 
lations of  Things,  as  they  were  eternally  in  the  di- 
vine Mind,  will  eafily  underftand  why  a  perfectly 
happy  Being,  of  infinite  Knowledge  and  Power, 
who  unerringly  fees  what  is  in  its  own  Nature  Good, 
Right  and  Fir,  and  can  be  under  no  Influence  to 
byafs  the  Reditude  of  his  Will,  ftiould  always  de- 
termine himfelf  to  do  what  he  perceives  to  have  a 
Goodnefs  in  it  ;*nor  will  they  be  at  a  Lofs  to  know, 
in  what  Senfe  it  is  better  and  fitter,  that  fuch  a  Be- 
ing fhould  purfuc  the  beft  Ends,  fhould  promote 
Order,  Rectitude,  and  Happinefs-,  theie  Things 
being  neceffarily  approved,  and  confequently  Objects 
of  Choice  to  every  rational  Mind  that  is  under  no 
wrong  Influence. 

And  as  the  mod  perfectly  Happy  Being  has  thought 
it  Fit,  Right  and  Good  to  communicare  Happinefs 
to  his  Creatures,  tho'  himfelf  could  have  no  Ad- 
vantage by  it  j  may  it  not  feem  to  be  a  Part  of  that 
Image  of  God  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  created 
Mankind,  that  he  has  made  us  capable  of  taking 
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Delight  in  doing  Good  td  others  without  any  Re- 
gard to  our  own  Intereft  ?  If  it  be  faid  that  this 
Delight  is  our  Reward  for  doing  Good,  and  that 
therefore  our  own  Happincfs  is  the  real  End  of  our 
afting}  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  Delight  of  doing 
Good  is  never  the  End  in  View  $  a  benevolent  Agent 
has  no  other  Profpect  but  the  Intereft  or  Happinefs 
of  another ;  the  Delight  he  finds  in  having  obtained 
that  End,  is  either  the  Conference  of  his  Benevo- 
lence, or  of  the  Approbation  of  his  own  Mind, 
for  having  done  what  was  right  and  fit,  but  in  no 
Cafe  the  Motive  of  his  afting. 

Tho'  the  Author  of  the  Notes  will  not  allow, 
t  hat  there  is  any  fuch  Thing  as  difmterefted  Bene- 
volence in  Nature,  yet  he  owns,  -f  that  'tis  Matter 
of  Fact,  that  there  are  great  Variety  of  Inftances  of 
Mens  pra&ifing  Virtue,  without  knowing  that  it  tendg 
to  their  own  private  Happinefs,  nay  even  when  it 
appears  deftru6Hve  of  it.  And  he  argues  very  juftly 
againft  Mr.  Hutchinfin,  that  this  is  no  Proof  that 
the  Moral  Senfe  and  pubtick  Affections  (in  his  Lan- 
guage) are  mere  Inftintts  implanted  in  us,  fince  they 
are  all  refolvable  into  Reafon,  and  are  undeniably 
cultivated 'and  improved  by  making  a  right  Ufe  of 
our  Faculties.     But  when  he  goes  on  to  fay,  that 
"  they  are  refolvable  into  Reafon  pointing  out  pri- 
tc  vate  Happinefs,   and   that  whenever  this  End  is 
"  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from 
*'  the  Affbciation  of  Ideas,  and  may  properly  enough 
cc  becalledHabus,"  I  queftion  whether  this  is  recon- 
cilable either  toReafon  or  Matter  of  Fact:  there  are  ma- 
ny Inftances  of  benevolent  Affections,  and  a  difinte- 
refted  Approbation  of  Virtue,  that  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  fuppofed  Affociation  of  Ideas  ; 
nor  does  Reaibn  direct  a  focial  Creature  to  thiak 

that  there  is  nothing  "fit  for  him  to  aim  at  but  his 
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own  private  Happinefs  ;  on  the  contrary  right  Rca- 
fon  will  inform  him,  that  'tis  fuitable  to  the  Na- 
ture of  fuch  a  Being,  and  worthy  of  Approbati- 
on, to  do  all  the  Good  he  can  for  others,  whether 
his  own  Advantage  is  included  in  it  or  not. 

Mankind  is  a  Syftem  of  Creatures  that  continu- 
ally need  one,  another's  Afiiftance,  without  which 
they  could  not  long  fubfift.  'Tis  therefore  necel- 
fary  that  every  one,  according  to  his  Capacity  and 
Station,  fhould  contribute  his  Part  towards  the  Good 
aad  Prefervation  of  the  whole,  and  avoid  whatever 
may  be  detrimental  to  it  >  for  this  End  they  are  made 
capable  of  acquiring  focial  or  benevolent  Affections, 
(probably  have  the  Seeds  of  them  implanted  in  their 
Nature)  with  a  moral  Senfe  or  Confcience,  that  ap- 
proves of  virtuous  Actions,  and  difapproves  the 
contrary  j  this  plainly  (hews  them  that  Virtue  is  the 
Law  of  their  Nature,  and  that  it  muft  be  their  Du- 
ty to  obferve  it,  from  whence  arifes  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, tho*  the  Sanctions  of  that  Law  are  unknown  \ 
for  the  Confideration  of  what  the  Event  of  an  Acti- 
on maybe  to  the  Agent,  alters  not  at  all  the  Rule  of 
his  Duty,  which  is  fixed  in  the  Nature  of  Things. 
Thus,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  thofe  who, had  not  the  Law 
(the  revealed  Law)  were  a  Law  unto  themfelves ; 
the  Obligation  of  living  fuitably  to  a  rational  and 
focial  Nature  was  plain  ;  the  Confequence  was  co  be 
trufted  to  the  Author  of  that  Nature. 

Thus  undeniably  ftood  the  Cafe  of  moral  Obli- 
gation where  Revelation  was  not:  known.  But  our 
beneficent  Creator,  forefeeing  that  many  would  be 
drawn  by  irregular  Paflions  to  deviate  from  the 
Rule  of  their  Duty,  by  which  thofc  who  (teadily 
adhered  to  it  would  be  liable  to  great  Di fat! van- 
tages, determined,  agreeably  to  his  Goodnefs  and 
Rectitude,  to  make  fuitable  Retributions  in  a  future 
State,  that  no  one  fhould  be  finally  a  Lolcr  by  obey- 
ing the  Law  of  his  Nature,  or  a  Gainer  by  trnnf- 
H  2  grcfling 
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greffing  it :  This  Determination,  it  is  plain,  intro- 
duces no  new  moral  Obligation  in  the  ufual  Senfe  of 
that  Word  j  (and  I  fee  not  why  we  fhould  give  up 
to  this  Writer  his  arbitrary  Definition  of  it)  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  Notion  of  Reward  and  Punim- 
ment  implies  an  antecedent  Duty  or  Obligation,  the 
conforming  or  not  conforming  to  which,  is  the  only 
ground  of  Reward  and  Punifhment:  Thefe  cannot 
therefore  be  the  Foundation  of  the  Obligation  •,  tho* 
the  Tranflator  fuppofes  all  Obligation  to  arifc  folely 
from  a  ProfpecT:  ojf  them. 

When  God  was  pleafed  to  declare  to  the  World 
this  his  Determination,  in  making  known  to  Man- 
kind more  explicitly  that  the  Law  of  their  Nature 
was  like  wife  the  Will  of  their  Creator,  He  brought 
them  indeed  under  an  additional  Obligation  to  ob- 
ferve  it,  Obedience  to  his  Will  being  one  of  the 
principal  Fitneffcs  refulting  from  the  Nature  and 
Relations  of  Things:  But  in  declaring  that  he  would 
eternally  reward  or  <punijh  thofe  who  obeyed  or 
difobeyed,  he  gave  them  only  a  new  Motive  to 
the  Performance  of  their  Duty,  but  no  new  Foun- 
dation of  it  •,  the  Rule,  and  Reafon,  and  Obliga- 
tion of  Virtue,  remained  as  before,  in  the  immu- 
table Nature,  and  necelTary  Relations  of  Things. 

At  the  End  of  this  long  Note,  the  Author  afks, 
"  What  will  become  of  the  Obligation,  in  Cafes 
<c  where  Virtue  fails  to  produce  Happinefs,  which 
"  muft  often  happen  in  the  prefcnt  State  ? "  (for 
in  fuch  Cafes,  according  to  his  Explication  of  the 
Word,  there  can  be  no  Obligation)  <c  To  deduce  one 
<c  (continues  he)  from  the  Profpedl  of  a  future  Rc- 
"  ward,  is  having  recourfe  to  the  Will  of  God  to 
c*  fupply  Defefts— 'Tis  owning  that  the  Obligation 
<c  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  Relations  of  Things, 
Cc  is  not  in  itfelf  adequate  and  indifpenfible,  and 
«6  feems  to  be  quite  giving  up  that  full  obligatory 
<c  Power  of  theirs,  antecedent  to  any  Reward  or 
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c<  Puniftiment. "  But  by  what  has  been  faid  above 
the  inconclufivenefs  of  this  Reafoning  may  appear : 
Having  recourfe  tothe^///  of  God,  and  the  Profpc6t 
of  a  future  Reward,  is  not  to  fupply  the  Defers  of 
the  Obligation,  but  the  Defects  of  our  Strength  and 
Refolution  to  comply  with  it ;  the  Right  of  oblig- 
ing may  be  full,  the  Obligation  indifpenfible,  and 
yet  there  may  be  great  need  of  Afliftance  to  our 
Frailty,  for  the  difcharge  of  it  in  Cafes  of  fevere 
Trial.  The  Profpedl  of  future  Rewards  and  Puni: 
ments  is  allowed  to  be  the  only  Motive  fuitcd  to 
all  Capacities  and  Conditions:  And  therefore  no 
Divines  have  more  ftrongly  prefied  the  Confidera- 
ration  of  the  Will  of  God,  and  of  future  Retribu- 
tions, than  thofe  who  maintain  a  full  obligatory 
Power  in  the  Relations  and  fitnefs  of  Things. 
Dr.  Clarke  in  particular  conftantly  infifts  on  them 
throughout  all  his  admirable  practical  Difcourfes  ; 
and  very  judicioufly  refutes  the  Notion  of  thofe 
who  would  depreciate  the  Principle  of  pradlifing 
Virtue  with  a  View  to  future  Rewards,  as  merce- 
nary or  felfifh. 

The  afiurancc  of  equitable  Retributions  in  another 
Life  is  of  too  great  Importance  to  be  neglected  in 
any  Schemes  of  Morality  whereRevelation  is  known  •, 
but  to  place  all  Obligation  to  Virtue  folely  on  that, 
feems  to  be  confounding  the  Sanftions  of  a  Law 
with  the  Reafons  and  Grounds  of  it  ;  to  make  pri- 
vate Happineft  the  only  Foundation  of  moral  O 
gation,  as  the  Author  of  the  Notes  does,  is  I  fear 
letting  it  on  a  Principle,  that,  in  Cafe  a  future.State  is 
not  known,  or  not  attended  to,  would  leave  (Ven 
free  to  every  kind  of  profitable  Widcednefs,  that 
they  could  commit  with  Impunity.  Whilft,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  fee  not  how  there  can  be  any  Dan- 
ger in  aflerting,  that  there  is  an  indifpenfible  Obli- 
gation to  Virtue  founded  on  the  Nature,  Relations, 
and  Fitnefa  of  Things ;  fince  that  leads  us  to  con- 
H  3  elude, 
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elude,  that  it  mud  be  likewife  the  Will  of  our  Crea- 
tor, who  gave  us  a  Nature  from  whence  fuch  Rela- 
tions arife,  and  that  hirnfelf  will  adt  fuitably  to  thole 
necefiary  Relations,  in  every  Difpenfation  to  his 
Creatures  through  all  Eternity. 

Remarks  upon  an  E/ay  on  Moral  Obligation. 

The  Author  of  this  EfTay,  who  writes  on  Dr. 
Waterland's  Side,  againit  a  Reply  to  his  Supple- 
ment, *  pretends  that  Moral  Obligation^  as  built  up- 
on the  fuppofcd  Fitneffes  of  Things,  muft  refolve 
at  laft  into  Cortfcience,  or  the  moral  Senfc>  and  that 
the  Scheme  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  Followers  (which 
this  Author  oppofes)  is  no  otherwife  intelligible  but 
upon  that  Suppofition.-  On  this  Account  he  has 
taken  ~f  a  great  deal  of  Pains  to  confute  the  Notion 
of  an  innate  moral  Senfe:  A  Labour  that  might  well 
have  been  fpared  in  oppofing  Dr.  Clarke,  fince 
there  cannot  eafily  be  imagined  two  Schemes  more 
different  than  that  of  founding  Virtue  and  Moral  Obli- 
gation on  a  Moral  Senfe^  confidered  as  an  innate  In- 
ftintti  and  that  of  founding-them  on  theNature,  Rea- 
fon,  and  Relations  of  Things.  Thefe  are  the  Objects 
of  the  Underftanding,  and  can  only  be  apprehended 
by  Reafoningand  Reflection,  not  by  Scnfe  or  a  blind 
InftinR.  On  what  Grounds  then  can  this  Author  be 
perfwaded  that  "  if  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  Followers 
*«  had  gone  deeper  in  their  Enquiries,  they  muft 
"  have  got  to  this  natural  Inftintt  or  moral  Senfe?" 
This  would  indeed  have  been  going  much  lower* 
if  he  means  that  by  deeper.  But  "  fome  of  them 
c<  (fays  he)  I  know  do  readily  grant  it."  What  do 
they  grant,  that  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  or  the  Obli- 
gation to  praclife  it,  is  founded  on  a  moral  Senfe  ? 
If  they  grant  this,  they  are  no  Followers  of  Dr. 
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Clarke i  having  intirely  departed  from  his  Principles. 
But  perhaps  they  may  grant  that  there  is  fuch  a 
Principle  or  Faculty  in  Man  ^  for  a  moral  Senfc  or 
Confcknce  (if  thefe  mean  the  fame  Thing)  is  not  in- 
confident  with  their  Foundation  of  Virtue,  and  mo- 
ral Obligation  •,  nay,  they  may  even  maintain  that  it 
has  an  obliging  Power  j  for  Dr.  Clarke  lias  gone  fo 
deep  in  his  Enquiries  as  to  tell  us,  §  that  natural 
Confcience  is  founded  on  the  Perception  that  every 
rational  Mind  nccefiarily  has  of  the  natural  and 
cfiential  Difference  between  Good  and.  Evil :  But  'tis 
iuificiently  plain  through  all  his  Works,  that  by 
Confcience  he  does  not  mean  a  blind  Senfe  or  In? 
JIM>  but  fome  Principle  or  Faculty,  the  Operati- 
ons of  which  depend  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Un- 

{ tand  ing. 

That  there  is  fuch  a  Principle  in  Man,  whatever 
it  be  called,  or  whether  innate  or  acquired,  fome- 
thing  that  diftinguimes  between  Right  and  Wrong, 
and  condemns  or  approves  of  Actions  accordingly, 
is  undeniable.  Whether  this  is  a  Faculty  of  the  Un- 
derflanding,  or  any  Thing  diftinft,  I  prefume  not  to 
determine  j  but  am  inclined  to  think  the  Faculty  in- 
. .%  fince  it  operates  in  fomc  Mcafure  on  all  Man- 
kind, whether  they  will  or  will  not :  Tho'  I  allow 
it  to  be  very  evident  that  the  Exerciie  of  it,  the 
Manner  of  its  exerting  itfelf,  depends  upon  Cuftom, 
Education,  or  whatever  Means  and  Opportunities 
it  has  had  of  being  inform'd-,  and  agree  with  this 
Writer,that  itsDetcrminations  there/we  can  be  no  cer- 

•'i  Rule  to  tft  by%    no  f olid  Foundation  for  Mora- 

.  To  which  1  add,  nor  can  it  poflibly  be  admir- 
ed for  fuch,  by  thofe  who  with  Dr.  Clarke  found 
Morality  on  the  immutable  Nature  of  Things.  But 
as  this  Faculty  is  of  great  Ufe  when  duly  inform'd, 
and  rightly  fet  on  Work,  they  may  allow  .  its  pro- 

*  Vol.  vii.  Scrm,  xv. 
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per  Place  in  their  Scheme  $  their  Principle  is  not 
of  the  excluding  Kind,  they  readily  admit  what- 
ever can  be  of  additional  Obligation,  or  afiift  to  the 
Praaice  of  Virtue:  The  Will  of  God,  the  Sancti- 
ons  of  his  Laws,  benevolent  Affections,  and  the 
•moral  Senfe,  have  each  their  Weight  and  Impor- 
tance with  them.  They  leave  to  their  Oppofers  to 
exclude  from  having  any  Thing  to  do  with  Virtue, 
every  Principle  but  their  Favourites,  Self-love,  and 
Self-Intereft. 

ThisAuthor  begins  Chap.  iv.  (in  which  he  is  to 
fhew  that  his  Adverfaries  Scheme  muft  refolve  into 
an  innate  moral  Senfe)  with  this  preliminary  Remark. 
*<  'Tis  very  obfervable  (fays  he)  that  the  Maintainers 
*  of  this  natural  neceffary  or  independent  Fitnefs 
"  of  Things  and  Actions,  have  conftantly  declined 
<c  letting  us  know  what  they  mean  by  Moral  Obli- 
"  gat  ion,  except  a  fynonymous  Term  can  be  call'd 
«.  a  Definition."  But  this  feems  to  me  a  very  ground- 
Jefs  Obfervation.     Dr.  Clarke  and  his  Followers  ufe 
that  Term  in  the  plain  well  known  common  Ac- 
ceptation of  it'-,   if  they  have  not   defin'd  it,  'tis 
perhaps   becaufe  they  could  find  no  Words  more 
-clear  or   intelligible  than   itfelf ;    nor   have  I  met 
wth  any  Definition  of  it  that  has  not  rather  ob- 
icured  if,  a  plain  Man,  of  an  ordinary  Capacity, 
,readily  underftands  what  is  meant  when  he  is  told, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  do  to  every  one  as  he  would  be 
done  byj  he  apprehends  that  he  oughtythat  it  ishis'Z)0/y 
to  do  fo ;  if  thefe  zrejj'nonymous  Terms,  who  can  help 
it,  when  no  other  can  be  found  to  explain  it  better? 
If  it  be  faid  that  tho'  a  Man  may  know  what  is 
meant  by  his  being  obliged  to  do  aThing,  that  will 
not  make  him  underftand  why  he  is  fo,  or  on  what 
Grounds  he  is  under  fuch  an  Obligation  3  this  is  very 
true,  but  then  this  is  not  the  Defect  imputed  by  the 
Author  of  the  Effay  to  the  Writers  he  oppofes, 
He  cannot  pretend  that  they  have  declined  to  let 
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us  know  what  they  underftand  by  the  Foundation  of 
moral  Obligation  -,for  it  is  their  plain  Declarations  of 
that,  which  he  fo  ftrenuoufly  contends  againft.  What 
is  it  then  that  they  have  declined  to  do  ?  Truly  nothing 
that  I  know  of,  unlefs  it  be  an  Omiffion  not  to  have 
put  their  Grounds  of  moral  Obligation  into  a  De6- 
nition  of  the  Term,  as  their  Oppofers  do,  and  they 
might  with  as  good  Reafon  have  done.  They  might 
have  told  us  that  by  moral  Obligation  they  mean 
a  Necefiity  of  Action  arifing  from  the  Nature  and 
Relations  of  Things-,  which  would  have  been 
asjuft  an  Explication  of  the  Term,  as  that  which 
Archbifhop  Kings  Tranflator,  and  after  him  this 
Author  gives  us,  when  they  fay,  that  by  moral  Obli- 
gation they  mean  a  Ncceffity  of  Adion,  arifing 
from  a  Project  of  obtaining  Happinefs  or  avoiding 
Mifery.  But  in  a  Controverfy,  about  what  is  the  true 
originalGround  of  moral  Obligation, this  would  have 
been  in  them,  as  I  take  it  to  be  in  thefe  Authors,  a 
plain  begging  the  Quejlion  in  Debate :  An  Error 
which  did  not  fall  in  my  Way  to  take  Notice  of,  in 
my  Remarks  on  the  Tranflator's  Notes. 

However,  our  prefent  Author  gives  us  the  Rea- 
fon from  whence  he  concludes  that  he  has  hit  on  the 
true  Meaning  of  moral  Obligation.  'c  Before  it  can 
*4  be  determined  (fays  he)  what  can  bring  fuch  a 
44  Necefiity  upon  an  Agent,  as  is  confident  with 
44  perfect  Liberty,  which  moral  Obligation  is  fup- 
44  pofcd  to  do,  it  muft  firft  be  known  what  it  is  he 
4t  would  chufe  or  refufe  as  an  intelligent  free  Agent ; 
41  and  as  it  is  fclf-evident,  that  to  every  fenfible  Being 
44  Happinefs  is  preferable  to  Mifery,  and  confc- 
44  quently  that  Happinefs  muft  be  his  Choice,  and 
44  Mifery  his  Averfion  it  is  plain,  that  moral  Ob- 
41  ligation  can  be  founded  upon  this  Principle  Only. 

This  may  be  a  true  Conclufion,  if  there  arc  any 
intelligent  free  Agents  that  are  to  be  confidtrcd  as 
fenfibk  Beings  only  s  but  that  feems  to  be  a  very 

partial 
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partial  Confideration  of  Man.  He  is  a  rational  and 
facial 'as  well  as  a  fenfible  Being,  and  may,  nay  muft 
be  under  fome  Obligations  as  fuch  j  let  Man  be  al- 
lowed as  a  fenfible  Being  to  chufe  natural  or  fenfible 
Good,  and  even  to  be  under  a  moral  Obligation  of 
fo  doing  j  but  let  him  likewife  be  allowed  in  his 
other  .Capacities  to  have  other  Views,  and  to  be 
under  ether  Obligations:  A  rational  Being  ought  to 
aft  fuitably  to  the  Reafon  and  Nature  of  Things ; 
A  focial  Being  ought  to  promote  the  Good  of  others-, 
an  Approbation  of  thefe  Ends  is  unavoidable,  a  Re- 
gard to  them  implied  in  the  very  Nature  of  fuch  Be- 
ing€,which  muft  therefore  bring  on  them  the  ftrongeft 
moral  Obligations*  To  afk  why  a  rational  Being 
ihould  chufe  to  act  according  to  Reafon,  or  why  a 
focial  Being  ihould  defire  the  Good  of  others,  is  full 
as  abfurd  as  to  afk  why  a  fenfible  Being  fhould  chufe 
Pleafure  rather  than  Pain.  If  fuch  a  Queftion  is  to 
be  anfwered,  the  Anfwer  will  be  the  fame  in  either 
Cafe,  thefe  Ends  are  to  be  chofen  becaufe  fuitable  to 
the  Nature  of  Beings  with  fuch  and  fuch  Capaci- 
ties. To  aft  contrary  to  the  Reafon  Relations  and 
Fitnefs  of  Things,  may  not  improperly  be  called 
the  Pain  of  rational  Beings.  Vice  would  naturally 
be  the  Misery ,  and  Virtue  the  Happinefs  of  fuch  Be- 
ings, if  there  was  no  Reward  or  Punimment  ap- 
pointed for  them. 

But  this  kind  of  refined  Happinefs,  thefe  Wri- 
ters feem  to  have  no  Notion  of.  This  I  prefume  is 
not  the  Happinefs  the  Author  of  the  Eflay  has  in 
View,  when  he  f  tells  us  "  that  in  the  Cafe  of 
cc  moral  Ideas,  to  lay  it  fignifies  nothing  whe- 
ec  ther  I  am  to  be  Gainer  or  Lofer,  feems  to  me 
<c  to  be  banijhmg  Morality  out  of  the  World,  as 
cc  all  the  Relation  in  moral  Ideas  that  I  can  poffibly 
"  difcern,  is  the  Relation  of  certain  Actions  to  the 
«c  Agents  Happinefs."  If  this  Gentleman  cannot 
foffibly  difcern  the  Relation  or  Fitnefs  of  Gratitude 
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to  a  Bcnefador,  of  Fidelity  to  Trqft,  of  Relief  to  a 
milerable  Object,  unjefs  the  Agent  is  to  be  a  Gainer 
by  thefe  Virtues,  J  believe  no  Body  elfe  can  pofli- 
bly  difcern,  how  requiring  the  Pradice  of  fuch  mo- 
ral Virtues,  without  a  Regard  to  Sclf-interefl,  can 
feem  to  be  bam/king  Morality  out  of  the  World  \ 
If  he  had  laid  it  feem'd  to  be  banifiivg  ffanpinefi 
out  of  the  World,  there  might  have  been  ibine 
more  Appearance  of  Ground  for  it  \  tho'  I  darq 
venture  to  engage  that  neither  of  them  will  be  in 
Danger  by  it. 

I  readily  grant  however,  in  Anfwer  to  this  Au- 
thor'sQueiiion,*  that  the  Relation  of  Things  to  our 
own  Happinefs,  as  jenjlble  Beings,  is  a  very  material 
Relation,  worth  examining  into  •,  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  there  is  no  other  worth  eonfidering ; 
which  feems  to  be  the  Judgment  of  all  this  Clafc 
of  Writers  j  and  very  particularly  of  the  Author 
of  the  EfTay,  as  appears  by  many  Pafuges  in  ir, 
of  which  the  following  is  not  che  lead  worth  noting. 

If  (fays  he)  we  muft  talk  in  the  Language  of 
Cc  thefe  Advocates  for  Fitness,  \ve  Jhould  call  the 
<c  FitneiTcs  which  they  ipcak  of  partial  Fitneffe?, 
<c  or  rather  Unfitneffes,  as  wanting  the  moft  cfleR- 
««  tial  Part  of  the  Fitnefs  of  an  action,  viz.  I-' 
"  cialnefs  to  the  Agent  himfelf  j  God's  Com- 
44  mand  fupplies  that  Part  of  Fitnefs  before  wan - 
«*  ting,  and  makes  it  now  wile  and  fitting  to  chufe 
<;  what  before  could  not  have  been  wifely  chofer^ 
*c  for  what  is  not  fit  upon  the  whole,  is  really 
6C  unfit"  This  Writer  kerns  to  have  had  a  Mind 
to  putdo  all  who  had  gone  before  him  on  his  Side 
of  the  Controverfy  j  they  have  contented  themlelves 
with  maintaining,  that  Man  would  have  been  under 
no  Obligation  to  praj&ife  Virtue,  if  God  had  not 
promifed  a  Reward  for  it ;  none  of  them  that  I 
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have  met  with  have  ventured  to  affirm, that  without 
fuch  a  Profpect  the  Practice  of  Virtue  would  have 
been  foolifl}  and  unfit.     This  feems  to  be  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Author  of  the  Eflay.     It  was  indeed  fuf- 
ficiently  contrary  to  our  natural  Notions  of  the  ef~ 
fential  Difference  of  Good  and  Evil  to  affirm,  that 
moral  Virtues  are  in  their  own  Nature  indifferent  till 
God  commanded  them,   and  that  he  might  if  he 
pleafed  have  made  the  direct  contrary  to  have  been 
our  Duty,  as  fome  of  the  Writers  who  found  Virtue 
folely  on  the  Will  of  God  have  maintained.   But 
if  it  was  not  only  indifferent^  but  unwife  and  really 
unfif.fot  a  moral  Agent  to  be  juft,  to  be  grateful, 
faithful  to   a  Truft,  or  any  way  beneficent  to  his 
Fellow  Creatures,    before  God  commanded  it,  as 
this  adventurous  Writer  afierts  ;  on  what  Grounds 
can  God  be  fuppofed  to  have  commanded  it  at  all? 
Or  how  can  this  be  made  to  agree  with  what  him- 
fclf  had§  before  affirm' d  ?  viz.  That  God  could  not 
have  given  to  Man  any  other  Rule  of  Action  but 
the  Law  of  Virtue.     "  If,  fays  he,  God  determined 
<c  to  create  Man,  that  is,  a  rational  and  focial  Be- 
<c  ing,   'tis   impoffible   or   rather   abfurd  that  he 
**  fhould  give  him  any  other  Rule  of  Action,  than 
"  what  he  has  given  him  ;  'tis  impoffible  he  fhould 
Ce  have  made  ic  his  Duty  to  act  unjuftly,  ungrate- 
€c  fully,  &c.  or  to  live  vicioufly,  intemperately,  &c. 
"  becaufe  this  would  have  deftroyed  the  very  End 
"  and  Defign  of  his  Being,  and  fruftrated  that  very 
"  Scheme  which  God  himfelf  had  purpofed."  One 
would  think  the  Author  was  arguing  here  for  the 
other  Side  of  the  Queftion,  that  the  Fitnefs  of  mo- 
ral Virtue,  of  Juft  ice,  Gratitude,  Temperance,  &c. 
and  the  Neceflity  of  thefe  to  the  well-being  of  Man- 
kind, did  not  depend  upon  the  Will  or  Command 
of  God,  but  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Things  them- 
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felves;  (which,  by  the  Way,  is  all  the  Neceffity  and 
Independence  contended  for,  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
Followers.)  But  if  it  is  granted,  that  the  Practice  of 
moralVirtue  was  foacff^irjaa  is  here  faid,  that  with- 
out it  the  very  End  and  Defign  of  God's  creating 
Man,  yeahis}w hole  Scheme,  had  beenfruftrated,  how 
could  it  have  been  unfit  for  Man  to  pra&ife  it  ante- 
cedently to  God's  Command?  It  could  never  be  un- 
fit or  unwife  for  Man  to  act  with  the  fame  Views 
his  Maker  had,  to  purfue  what  was  nece/ary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Creation.  This  fure  muft  have  been 
right  and  good,tho*  there  had  been  noCommand  about 
it.  Nor  can  a  wife  and  goodBeing  make  aThing  that 
is  really  unfit  in  itfeJf,  the  Subject  of  his  Command. 
Virtue  therefore  does  not  acquire  its  £ itnefs  from 
Command :  But  God  commanded  it,  becaufe  he  faw 
that  it  was  absolutely  Right  and  Fit,  the  indifpen- 
fible  Duty  of  a  rational  and  focial  Being. 

Tho'  our  Author  allows  this,  agreeably  to  the 
Sentiments  of  Archbilhop  Kiug's  Tranflator,  (whom 
he  clofely  copies  in  every  Thing  but  his  Prudence) 
tho'  I  fay  they  both  allow,  that  moral  Virtue  is  the 
neceflary  Confequence  of  the  Nature  of  Man,  they 
notwithstanding  maintain,  not  only  that  moral  Obli- 
gation, but  that  moral  Virtue  too  is  founded  on  the 
Will  of  God.  But  with  fuch  Inconfiftencies  their 
Principles  feem  to  me  to  abound.  The  great  Argument 
by  which  they  fupport  their  Notion  is  thus  exprefl 
in  the  Efiay,  *  "  Every  Thing,  every  Relation, 
"  every  Fitnefs,  is  owing  to  God's  Will  in  its  firft 
"  Inftance,  He  fees  at  one  View  through  all  the 
"  Caufes  Effects  and  Confcquences  of  Things,  and 
**  therefore  in  that  very  Act  of  Volition  whereby 
"  he  determines  the  Exiftcnce  of  certain  Things, 
"  he  determines  their  Modes,  Relations,  and  every 
"  thing  elfe  belonging  to  them  ;  and  therefore  if 
"  Morality  be  fuppofed  to  flow  immediately  from 
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«  thofe  Relations,  yet  ftill  it  muft  be  ultimately  re- 
«  folved  into  the  Will  of  God,  the  Author  of  Na- 
"  ture,  as  its  fir  ft  and  true  Foundation."  To  this 
I  anfwer,  that  if  God  faw  with  one  View,  (as  he 
undeniably  did  from  all  Eternity)  the  necejfary  Re- 
lation of  moral  Virtue  to  a  rational  and  facial  Be- 
ing, faw  that  he  could  not  pojjlbly  give  any  other 
Rule  of  A££ion  to  fuch  a  Being,  (as  this  Writer 
afierts)  if  according  to  that  View  he  determined  to 
create  Man,  then  Morality  may  indeed  be  ulti- 
mately re  folved  into  the  divine  Underftanding,  (that 
is  the  Nature  of  Things  as  they  exift  in  it)  but 
cannot  be  refolved  into  the  Will  of  God,  in  any 
other  Seftfey  than  that  it  depended  folely  on  his 
Will,  whether  any  Beings  (hould  exift  whofe  Nature 
required  the  Practice  of  Morality,  which  I  believe 
no  Body  denies. 

But  the  Will  of  God  muft  be  fuppofed  at  any 
Rate  to  be  the  Foundation  of  moral  Virtue^  by  thofe 
who  will  allow  no  other  Ground  of  moral  Obliga- 
tion but  Rewards  and  Punifhmentsj  by  thofe  who, 
with  this  Author,  Can  fee  no  Fitnefs  in  any  Adlion 
that  brings  no  Advantage  to  the  Agent ;  all  Con- 
cern for  the  Good  of  others  is  with  him  unrea- 
fonable  and  unaccountable ;  every  generous  benevo- 
lent Action,  would  be  Madnefs  and  Folly*  fetting 
afide  the  Confideration  of  a  future  Reward,  -f 
Without  that,  he  fays,  cc  no  fingle  Reafon  can  be 
u  given  why  one  ought  to  fuffer  the  leaft  Degree 
cc  of  Pain  to  remove  from  another  the  great  eft  -,  '* 
and  Page  64  he  puts  this  Queftion  ««  What  can 
cc  induce  a  Man  to  communicate  Happinefs  to  ano- 
"  ther  rather  than  not  ?  What  is  the  exciting  Rea- 
"  fon  ?  You  muft  either  aflign  one,  or  tell  me  'tis 
<c  preferable  in  itfelf  as  an  ultimate  End,  and  then 
<«  the  Pleajure  of  doing  if  will  be  the  true  Reafon  5 
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"  now  this,  fays  he,  is  recurring  to  a  moral  Sen  fe."' 
Not  at  all.  Tho'  Pleafure  may  be  generally  confequent 
upon  doing  a  right  or  morally  good  Aftion,  that 
is  not  the  true  Realbn  of  doing  it,  is  not  the  End 
the  Agent  has  in  View  ;  the  Redtitude  or  Goodnefs 
of  the  Adlion  makes  it  preferable  in  itfelf,  and  is 
the  exciting  Reafon.  To  afk  why  a  Man  ihould 
chufe  to  do  Good  rather  than  not,  or  rather  than 
do  Evil,  is  to  afk  why  Good  is  better  than  Evil, 
and  why  a  Man  perceives  it  to  be'  fo.  That  a 
Man  fhould  chufe  to  do  what  his  Underftanding 
perceives  to  be  good,  worthy  of  Approbation,  and 
confequently  of  Choice,  carries  its  own  Reafon  with 
it.  If  no  fingle  Reafon  can  be  given  for  fuch  a  Conduct, 
it  muft  be  upon  the  fame  Grounds  that  no  Proof 
can  be  given  that  it  is  Day-light  when  the  Sun 
fhines,  if  any  one  fhould  take  it  in  his  Head  to  de- 
ny it  ;  not  on  Account  of  the  Uncertainty  or  Ob- 
fcurity  of  the  Thing,  but  becaufe  no  Evidence  can 
be  ftronger  than  the  Glare  of  its  own  Light. 

'Tis  lurprifmg  to  obferve,  that  judicious,  and  (as 
I  am  willing  to  believe)  well-meaning  Men,  can  ar- 
gue againft  the  common  Sentiments  of  Humanity, 
contradict  the  moft  natural  Perceptions  of  their  own 
Minds,  and  admit  the  greateft  Inconfiftencies  into 
their  Schemes,  to  fupport  a  favourite  Hypothecs. 

The  Author  of  the  Eflfay,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral Scheme  of  the  Writers  on  that  Side,  (who  are 
for  taking  away  every  Motive  to  Virtue  but  Self- 
intereft)  *  denies  that  there  are  any  benevolent 
or  difimerefted  Affections  natural  to  Man  ;  but  as 
he  cannot  deny  that  there  are  fome  Appearances  of 
fuch  Affections,  and  that  Men  are  apt  to  think  they 
find  them  in  themfelves  •,  he  accounts  for  this,  after 
Archbifhop  King's  Tranflator,  from  an  early  dffo- 
elation  of  Idea*.  "  The  great  Mr.  Locke  ^  (he  fays) 
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*'  was  the  firft  who  gave  any  Hint  towards  a  So- 
<c  lution  of  this  Phenomenon  in  Human  Nature, 
4<  and  his  Scheme  has  lately  been  improved  upon, 
**  in  a  preliminary  DifTertation  to  an  Engli/b  Ver- 
*«  fion  of  Archbifliop  King's  Origin  of  Evil.'9  Which 
improvement  is  adopted  by  our  Author. 

I  dare  fay  when  that  great  Man  wrote  his  very 
ufeful  Chapter  of  the  AJ/ociation  of  Ideas*  in  which 
he  fo  rationally  accounts  for  the  groundlefs  Fears,  un- 
natural AverJjons,v/himRcal  Affections,  and  obftinate 
Adherence  to  Error,  obfervable  among  Men,  by  an. 
accidental  Affectation  of  Ideas,  not  at  all  united  in 
Nature,  he 'little  imagined  any  Hint  could  be  taken 
from  thence,  to  account  in  the  fame  Way  for  the 
moft  reafonable  Affedtions,  the  moft  fuited  to  our 
Nature ;  fo  general,  and  even  fo  neceflary,  that 
if  they  were  wanting,  it  might  juftly  be  efteem'd 
a  Defect,  in  the  forming  of  a  focial  Being. 

But  our  Author  can  fupply  this  Defeft  with  his 
Affociation  of  Ideas.  'Tis  but  to  fuppofe  that  -f- 
"  at  firft  a  Man  perceives  or  is  taught  from  his  In- 
<c  fancy,  that  as  he  lives  in  a  focial  State,  fo  his 
<c  Happinefs  is  neceffarily  conne&ed  with  that 
"  of  other  Men,  that  the  Efteem  of  others  is 
*6  ufeful  to  him,  this  Efteem  only  to  be  procured 
««  by  beneficent  Actions,  and  an  inward  Concern 
"  manifefted  by  his  outward  Actions  for  the  Good 
«e  of  others.  Hence  he  defires  the  Happinefs  of 
*c  others,  and  joyns  Pleafure  to  that  Idea,  —  thus 
"  the  Affociation  is  form'd,  —  thus  Benevolence  is 
"  rooted  in  our  Minds,  and  forgetting  how  it  came 
"  there,  we  are  apt  to  think  it  natural*  and  act  upon 
««  it  as  a  Principle  intirely  diftinct  from  Self-love. 

This  Detail  of  an  unnatural  Progrefs  of  the 
Mind  in  acquiring  benevolent  A  flections,  will  fcarce 
fatisfy  any  one  who  confults  Nature,  or  what  in 
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Fad  pafies  in  the  World,  or  in  his  o\vrr  Mir.u* 
however  plaufihle  it  may  item  to  a  Ipeculative  } 
clufc,  fhut'up  in  his  Study  only  to.  imagine  by  what 
Means  fuch  Affections  might  pofiibly  ariic.  Oar 
Author  thinks  they  fo  wholly  depend  on  this  imagi- 
nary AJJociAtion,  that  he  tells  *  us ,  that  *e  they  \\ 
"  are  not  lenlible  how  nearly  private  and  public  Hup- 
<c  pinefs  are  united,  (as  a  great  Pare,  or'  Mankind 
"  'tis  to  be  tcar'd  are  no:)  have  no  benevolent  Af- 
"  fedtions,  but  are  indifferent  to  the  Happinefs  or 
"  Miiery,  the  Virtue  or  Vice-  of  every  one  elfe.1* 

I  am  periixided  this  Remark  was  made  in  the 
Study,  with  the  above  Detail,  without  looking  into 
what  really  pafles  in  the  World}  for  tho'  it  may 
be  pretty  true  that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  have  no 
diftind  Notions  of  toe  Connexion  of  public  and 
private  Happinefs,  that  is,  they  form  no  general  Pro- 
pofitions  about  it,  and  perhaps  fuch  Kind  of  Max- 
ims enter  into  the  Education  of  very  few  even  of 
the  better  Sort,  yet  'tis  far  from  being  true,  that 
for  want  of  this  they  have  no  benevolent  Affec- 
tions. If  thefe  depended  on  fuch  Notions  or  In- 
ftrucYions  as  this  Author  has  imagined,  'tis  to  be 
fear'd  they  would  be  much  rarer  than  we  find  them. 
When  we  examine  the  real  Facl,  thofe  whofcUnder- 
itandings  are  leaft  improved,  and  who  reafon  leaftv 
will  perhaps  be  ofkn  found  to  have  the  itrongeft 
AffecYions1.  Men  need  not  be  taught,  they  feel,  that 
their  Happineis  is  not  independent  on  that  of  others  j 
they  find  them'.elvos  unavoidably  involved,  or  at- 
fedled  with  the  Mi  (erics  of  others,  and  can  form  no 
Idea  of  Happinefs  into  which  fome  Kind  of  Com- 
munication with  others  does  not  enter.  TheverySup- 
pofuion  ot  being  happy  alone,  without  Regard  to 
any  Perlbn  in  the  World,  or  whillt  all  about  him 
were  mifcrablc,  mult  api--.vir  a  Contradiction  to  a 
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iocial  Nature:  But  this  Dependence  of  his  Happi- 
nefs  on  that  of  others,  is  .the  Effeft  of  his  benevolent 
Affections,  not  the  Caufe  or  Ground  of  them. 

Can  any  one  think  that  the  Fondneis  of  a  Mother, 
and  her  tender  Concern  for  the  Happinefs  of  her 
Child,  is  owing  to  her  having  perceived,  or  been 
taught  from  her  Infancy  that  her  Happinefs  is  necef- 
farily  connected  with  that  of  others,  that  their  Ef- 
tfem  is  ufeful  to  her*  this  Etfeem  only  to  be  procured 
by  beneficent  dftions,  &c.  How  far  unequal  to  fuch 
an  Effect  are  Reflections  of  this  Nature!  The 
Connection  of  her  Happinefs  with  that  of  her 
Child,  muft  be  owing  foleiy  to  her  kind  Affec- 
tions, an  AfTociation  of  Nature's  forming,  quite 
different  from  that  which  Mr.  Locke  has  obferved 
of  Ideas  accidentally  united,  that  have  no  Connec- 
tion in  Nature.  Is  it  pofiible,  from  the  Hypothecs 
of  thefe  Writers,  to  account  for  Parents  facri- 
ficing  a  great  Fart  of  their  Eafc  and  Happinefs 
in  this  World,  to  provide  for  the  Welfare  of  their 
Children ;  and  fometimes  by  Methods  that  allow 
them  no  Title  to  a  Reward  for  it  in  the  next?  What 
Defire  of  Eftcem,  what  fecret  Aim  at  their  own 
Happinefs,  can  lurk  at  the  Bottom  of  this  ? 

Butitfeems  we  have  not  the  whole  of  their  Scheme 
at  once,  the  Parts  of  it  are  not  confident  enough  to  be 
(hewn  together  ;  Benevolence,  in  the  View  wherein 
it  has  hitherto  appear'd,  is  nothing  but  a  fecret  Aim 
^t  our  own  Happinefs  ;  but  we  are  now  to  have  a  Pro* 
fpect  of  it  as  intirely  difinterefted.u  We  maintain  j|  (fays 
"the  Author  of  the  Effay)  that  in  this  focial  State 
"  Benevolence  or  difmterefted  Affection  is  a  proper 
u  Principle  of  Attion,  and  how  it  comes  to  be  fo, 
"  we  have  fhewn  before;  —  nay,  we  farther  maintain, 
"  that  a  difmterefted  Benevolence  is  rational,  com- 
"  wendable,  and  indeed  the  very  Thing  that  gives 
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*c  the  Name  or  Character  to  virtuous  Actions  among 
'*  Mankind. "  This  he  pretends  is  not  in  the  lead  ii.  • 
confident  with  what  he  has  laid  before  of  private  flap- 
pine  fs  being  the  ultimate  End  and  true  Principle  of 
jfftion;  "  for  doing  Good  to  others  (fays  he)  is  a 
"  necefiary  Means  to  that  End,  thefe  Means  arc 
"  valuable,  therefore  defired,  approved,  hence  by 
"  Habit  loved  ;  but  the  Object  of  Love  is  a  real 
"  End,  or  deGred  tor  its  own  Sake,  without  an  im- 
"  mediate  View  to  any  Thing  elie.  This  is  what 
"  we  mean  by  difinterefted  Benevolence,  'tis  not  ne- 
"  cefiary  that  the  Agent  fhould  have  no  remote  View 
44  towards  bis  own  Htppinefi  in  the  Main.'9  All  I 
can  gather  of  thefe  Gentlemen's  Meaning,  in  whofe 
Name  this  Author  fpeaks,  from  his  Accpunt  of  ic 
here,  compared  with  what  has  been  before  quoted 
from  him,  is,  that  Men  fir  ft  deceive  the  World, 
and  then  tbtmfehfs,  with  an  Appearance  of  difinte- 
refted  Benevolence,  to  gain  Efteem,  and  the  Cha- 
racter of  Virtuous,  tho*  there  is  really  no  fuch  Thing 
in  Nature.  But  if  this  Scheme  were  true,  how  could 
it  come  to  pafs  that  all  Mankind  fhould  expect  from 
one  another  what  none  of  them  has?  How  did  they 
agree  in  making  the  Namt  and  Characlet  of  virtu* 
ous  Actions  to  confift  in  what  they  all  mud  know  had 
not  a  Being?  Why  {hould  they  not  rather  efteem 
one  another  for  doing  beneficent  Actions  upon  an 
avow'd  Principle  of  Self-intereft,  if  that  were  really 
the  only  natural  and  reafonable  Motive  oj  AcHon* 
as  thefe  Gentlemen  profcfledly  maintain? 

But  it  is  at  laft  pretended  that  upon  their  Prin- 
ciples a  difinterdted  Benevolence  is  rational  and  ccm- 
mendablc*  which  was  before  faid  to  be  Madnefi,  7W,j, 
and  unfit,  as  wanting  the  moft  ej/ential  Part  of 
Fitnefty  Beneficialnefs  to  the  rfgent.  Doing  Good 
to  others  is  now  become,  an  Objeft  of  Lcve,  a  real 
End,  or  defired  for  its  own  Sake  •,  tho*  but  two  Pages 
before  it  was  aflc'd,  what  can  induce  a  Man  to  commit- 
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nicate  Happinefs  to  ano'ther  rather  than  not  ?  And 
his  Adveriaries  affirming  it  to  be  preferable  in  itfelfas 
an  ultimate  End,  is  exploded  as  recurring  to  the  moral 
Senfe.  Thefe  Paflages  feem  to  me  abfotute  Inconfif- 
fencies  ;  but  if  our  Author  can  find  aWay  to  recon- 
cile them  in  his  Scheme,  itmay  help  to  reconcile  him, 
at  the  tame  Time,  to  thofe  who,  more  confidently 
with  their  own  Principles,  maintain  Virtue,  Recti- 
tude, Or  the  Fitncfs  of  Things,  to  be  an  Objeft  of 
H^ove,  and  as  fuch,  a  real  End  deferable  for  its  own 
Sake.  And  he  may  come  to  a  better  Underftand- 
irig  of  this  entbufiaftic  unintelligible  Language,  which 
he  finds  Fault  with  in  them,  fince  himlelf  begins  to 
talk  at  the  fame  Rate,  tho*  at  the  Hazard  of  over- 
throwing tht  Doctrine  he  is  labouring  to  fupport. 

Several  of  the  Writers  in  this  Gontroverfy,  argue 
againft  the  Followers  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Doctrine,  from 
the  ///  Ufe  they  pretend  has  been  made  of  it-,  tho* 
nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  condemn 
A  Principle  'for  the  Mufe  of  it,  or  for  Confe- 
quences  faljely  drawn  from  it,  which  the  moft  facred 
and.  incontefted.  Truths  cannot  be  fecure  againft. 

'  Th£  Author  of  the  EiTay,  in  particular,  ||  reafons 
r^nris:  cc  'Tis  eafy  to  fee  what  pernicious  Tendency 
44  the  Scheme  of  independent  Fitnefles  is  of,  from 
"  what  Ufe  has  been  made  of  it  by  a  late  Advo- 
"  cate  for  Deifm ;  his  whole  Book  is  built  upon 
<i!  this  Principle,  That  Duty  and  Obligation  arifes 
"  from  the  Nature  and  Relation  of  Things,  which 
"  are  fo  independent  that  no  Command  can  alter 
"  them,  or  make  that  Fit  which  is  in  itfelf  Unfit  \ 
"  and  confequently  Man  muft  always  have  the  fame 
"  Religion."  This  is  a  very  falfe  Confequence, 
from  a  very  true  Principle.  Our  Author  is  fo  cha- 
ritable as  to  believe  that  neither  of  the  Perfons  he 

writes  againft,  were  aware  of  this  Confequence,  but 

HP.;,. 
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"  he  can't  fee  how  they  will  get  off  it,  if  the  Pre- 
ct  mifes  are  granted  ^  becaufe  what  is  once  Fit  in  ir- 
ct  felf,  mud  be  always  Fit  in  itlclf,  not  having 
<c  Relation  to  any  End>  and  not  being  alterable  by 
"  any  Change  of  Circumflances  whatever. 

But  who  has  maintained  fuch  independent  Fit- 
nefles  as  thefe  Writers  have  imagined  ?  It  is  affirm'd 
indeed  that  there  is  a  Fitnefs  in  Things  indepen- 
dent of  any  fo/Itive  Inftitution,  and  of  all  Confede- 
ration of  Reward  and  Punififttent  ;  and  on  that  Ac- 
count they  are  faid  to  be  Fit  in  themfelves,  or 
Fit  without  being  commanded.  But  how  does  it  fol- 
low that  they  arc  independent  of  every  Thing  elfe, 
or  that  they  have  no  Relation  to  any  End  ?  This 
js  as  fa  He  a  Confequence  as  that  of  the  late  Advo- 
cate for  Deifm ;  and  yet  the  Premifes  from  which 
both  pretend  to  be  drawn  are  undeniably  true,  even 
from  thefe  Authors  own  Conceffions.  For  tho*  they 
maintain  that  Virtue  is  founded  ultimately  on  the 
Will  of  God,  they  yet  own  (as  has  been  btforeob- 
ferved,  how  confidently  need  not  here  be  faid) 
that  "  when  God  determined  to  create  a  rational 
4<  and  focial  Being,  it  was  impojjlble  he  fliould 
"  give  him  any  other  Rule  of  dftion  than  what  he 
"  has  given  him."  The  moral  Law  then  is  equally 
allow'd  to  be  necejfary  and  unalterable  upon  either 
Scheme ;  and  if  it  be  a  true  Confequence,  that 
therefore  Man  mttft  always  have  the  fame  Religion^ 
it  follows  as  much  from  the  Conceftions  of  thefe 
Authors,  as  from  the  Principles  of  thofe  they  op- 
pofej  and  therefore  cannot  reafonably  be  urged  by 
them,  as  an  Argument  of  the  pernicious  'Tendency 
of  their  Adverfaries  Dodlrine,  fince  it  would  equally 
involve  their  own.  But  in  Truth  it  is  no  juft  Conie- 
quence  of  either. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  what  was  at  firft  a  Law 
to  Man  necefiarily  refulting  from  his  Nature,  // 
/?///,  and  always  muft  continue  fo  to  be.  But  the 

I  3  Error 
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Error,  of  the  Author  of  Chriflianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,  lay,  in  not  feeing,  or  being  unwilling  to 
fee,  that  notwithftandiflg  this,  fome  Change  might 
happen  in  the  Circumftances  of  Man,  as  a  freeAgent, 
from  whence  new  Duties,  new  Wants,  might  arife, 
or  newAfiiftances  be  requifite:  And  the  Miftake,  of 
the  Author  of  the  EfTay,  lies,  in  fuppofing  that  in- 
dependent Fitneffes  (as  he  affects  to  call  them, 
tho'  improperly)  have  no  Relation  to  any  End,  and 
are  not  alterable  by  any  Change  of  Circumftances. 
Whereas  the  Fitnefs  of  moral  Actions  has  always 
a  Refpect  to  fome  End,  and  is  inprely  dependent  on 
the  Nature  and  Relation  of  Things,  confidered  in 
their  various  Circumftances  \  the  fame  Action  may 
be  fie  and  right  in  fome  Circumftances  of  Things, 
which  would  be  unfit  in  others ;  for  an  Action  is 
then  only  morally  fit,  when  it  is  fuitable  to  the 
Agent,  and  the  Object,  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  Relations  and  Circumftances. 

If  then  any  Change  has  happened  in  Man,  that 
introduced  new  Wants, and  required  new  Afiiftances, 
Revelation  might  be  necefiary  to  fupply  them,  not- 
witbftanding  the  falfe  Reafoning  of  that  Author  ; 
and  new  Duties,  new  Fitneffes  might  arife,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Miftakes  of  This.  Repentance,  for  In- 
ftance,  is  a  Fitnefs  introduced  among  Mankind  by 
Sin,  the  Sinner  (landing  in  a  different  Relation  to 
God,  from  that  which  he  had  as  an  innocent  Per- 
fon :  But  this  does  not  hinder  the  moral  Law  from  re- 
taining its  immutable  Nature,  or  the  Fitnefs  of  moral 
Actions  from  being  independent  of  pofitive  dppoint- 
M?nt,  or  of  Rewards  and  PunifhmentSj  their  Fit- 
lieis  resulting  neceffarily  from  the  Nature,  Relations, 
and  Circumftances  of  Things.  Nor  would  there 
be  any  Abfordity  in  faying,  that  Repentance  for 
Sin  was  'eternally  fit  in  itfelf. 

The  Oppofers  of  Dr.  Clarke  in  general  are,  I 
End,  greatly  prejudiced  againft  the  Word  Fitnefs. 

Let 
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Let  us  confider  it  therefore  a  little  more  particularly. 
Abfolute  Fitnefs,  or  Fit  in  itfelf y  is  an  AbfurJity 
wiih  them.  The  Term  is  Relative,  they  fay,  and 
muft  be  unintelligible  when  ufed  without  Relation 
to  an  End ;  (for  it  is  a  Miftake  common  to  all 
the  Writers  on  that  Side,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Words 
Fit  in  itfelf  are  meant  to  exclude  all  Manner  of 
Endj  or  Relation  to  any  Thing-,)  and  tome  of 
them,  particularly  the  Author  ot  the  Efiay,  com- 
plain oi  a  JMift  and  Confufeon  in  the  Language  of 
the  Advocates  for  Fitneffes.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
fome  Ambiguity  in  applying  that  Term  indiffe- 
rently to  the  Foundation  of  Virtue  in  the  dbftraft^ 
and  to  the  Practice  of  it  by  moral  Agents,  which 
may  have  given  Ground  for  fuch  a  Complaint :  But 
as  thefe  Authors,  in  whatever  Refpect  they  fpeak  of 
the  Fitnefs  of  things^  have  exprefs'd  their  Meaning 
with  great  Clearness,  it  feems  a  needleis  Trifling  to 
cavil  fo  much  about  Words.  Thofe  who  fpeak  of 
the  abftract  Idea  of  Virtue  in  general,  as  a  Con- 
formity to  the  Reafon  of  Things,  and  the  proper 
ultimate  End  of  moral  Agents,  ufe  the  Word  Fit* 
when  fo  applied,  in  an  abfolute  Senfe^  for,  as  a  * 
fine  Writer  upon  thefe  Subjects  fays,  why  muft  this 
Term  be  confined  to  a  relative  Signification,any  more 
than  the  aquum  and  reftum  of  the  Ancients  ?  But 
when  they  fpeak  of  the  Practice  of  particular  Vir- 
tues, tho*  every  right  Action  may  be  faid  to  be  ab- 
folutely  Fit  in  itfelf,  yet  this  cannot  be  fo  underftood 
as  to  exclude  fuch  Actions  from  having  any  Rela- 
tion to  an  End  *,  for  inftance,  if  it  mould  be  laid 
that  to  relieve  a  diftreiTed  Perfon  is  Fit  in  itfelf* 
could  this  be  reafonably  underftood  to  mean  that  it 
is  Fit  without  a  Relation  to  any  End  ?  Or  where 
would  be  the  Difficulty  to  apprehend  that  th«  Good- 
nefs  of  the  End  made  the  Action  right  and  fit  in  it- 

•  Mr,  Ba/*ayt  Author  of  feveral  Tradb  on  thefe  Subjefl 
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felf,  /,  e.  fit  without  being  commanded,  fit  without 
a  Profpect  of  Advantage  to  the  Agent?  What  is 
there  unintelligible  in  this?  The  abfolute  Fitnefs  of 
Virtue  in  genera)  confifts  in  its  Tendency  to  pro^ 
rnote  the  Order,  Harmony,  and  Happinefs  of  the 
World  >  and  every  particular  Virtue,  (fuch  at  lead 
as  refpects  our  Fellow- creatures)  tends  to  Tome  Good 
or  other  towards  the  Object  of  it ;  but  the  immediate, 
the:  proper  End  of  a  Moral  Agent,  is  the  Reclitude 
or  moral  Fitnefs  of  the  Action,  whatever  other  Ends 
that  Adtion  may  refpect:,  in  this  it  is  the  Mind  finds 
a  Complacence:  And  therefore  the  Followers  of  Dr. 
Clarke  often  fpeak  of  Virtue  itftlf  as  a  real  End, 
amiable  and  defirable  for  its  own  Sake  ;  and  that 
ibmetimes  with  a  Rapture  that  may  feem  to  favour 
more  of  the  Enthufiafm  of  Poetry,  than  of  the  Se- 
datenefs  of  Philofophy,  tho'  there  is  a  real  and  fo- 
]id  .Foundation  for  it. 

This,  their  Oppofers  call  the  Error  of  the  Stoicks, 
andaccufe  them  of  falling  into  the  fame  Folly,  of  mif- 
mking  Means  for  Ends.  But  thefe  Authors  miftake 
$he  Errpr  of  the  Stoicks^  it  did  not  confift  in  taking 
Means  for  Ends,  but  in  a  partial  Confederation  of 
human  Nature :  An  Error  which  themfelves  have 
fallen  into,  tho'  in  another  Inftance.  They  confider 
Man  only  as  he  is  a  fenfible  Being,  and  conclude 
that  he  can  have  no  otherViews  but  to  his  ownHap- 
pinefs  as  fuch:  The670/V£j,on  the  other  hand,  confi- 
dered  Man  as  a  rational  and  focial  Being  0#fy,  and 
as  fuch,  they  rightly  judged  that  Virtue  muft.be  his 
End  and  his  Happinefs  j  but  then  they  neglected  to 
confider  that  he  was  likewife  n  fenfible  Being,  liable 
to  many  external  Accidents,  to  Pains  and  Sufferings, 
under  which  Virtue  alone  with  all  its  Excellence 
could  not  be  fufHcient  for  his  Happinefs.  ThisCon- 
fider^tion  might  have  led  them  to  the  Knowledge  of 
a  future  State,  where  Virtue  would  meet  with  no  im- 
pediments 5  but  whilfl  they  were  ignorant  or  un- 
certain 
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certain  of  that,  and  yet  plainly  faw  that  Virtue  had  an 
intrinfic  Goodnefs,  independent  of  any  external  Ad- 
vantages or  Difddvantages  that  might  attend  it,  they 
were  forced  into  the  Abfurdities  of  maintaining  that 
Pain  was  no  Evil,  that  a  Wife- man  was  Matter  of 
his  own  Happinefs,  and  that  Virtue  was  itfelf  a  fuf- 
ficient  Com  pen  fat  ion  for  all  the  Sufferings  in  the 
World.  This  was  the  real,  and,  if  the  Exprefiion 
may  be  allowed,  the  noble  Error  of  the  Stoi 

But  in  this  Dr.  Clarke^  and  thofe  who  adhere  to 
his  Principles,  having  the  Advantage  of  a  better 
Light,  have  been  far  from  following  them  -y  they 
have,  with  great  Strength  of  Reafon  and  Variety  of 
Argument,  infifted  on  the  Neceffity  of  having  Re- 
courfe  to  the  Expectation  of  Rewards  and  Punifh- 
ments  in  another  Life,  for  the  Support  of  Virtue 
under  the  Temptations  and  Calamities  of  This. 
They  tell  us  indeed  that  Virtue  will  be  a  great  Part 
of  the  Happinefs  of  that  future  State ;  and  if  their 
Oppofers  would  a  little  refine  or  exalt  their  Notions 
of  Happinefs,  (which  furely  does  not  wholly  confift 
in  Jenfible  Pleasure)  they  might  perhaps  come  to  ftc 
that  there  can  be  no  Abfurdity  in  making  that  to 
be  the  End  of  rational  Agents  here,  the  Perfection 
of  which  may  probably  be  in  a  great  Meafurd  their 
Happinefs  hereafter. 

Some  Obfervations  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  The 
Eternal  Obligation  of  Natural  Religion, 
&c.  being  an  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Wright'*  Re- 
marks upon  Mr.  Mole's  Sermon. 

This  Author,  who  ftiles  himfelf  Pbil-orlbos^  is  an 
Inftance,  that  happening  to  be  on  the  Side  of  Truth 
docs  not  fecure  warm  Heads  from  running  into  Ex- 
travagancies in  the  Defence  of  it.  His  chief  Defign 
is  to  maintain  that  Morality  is  founded  on  the  eter- 
nal 
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nal  Truth  and  the  immutable  Nature  of  Things. 
But  in  order  to  this,  inftead  of  confidering  thofe 
eternal  Truths,  and  immutable  Natures,  in  the  View 
that  fome  eminent  *  Authors  have  done,  as  Proofs 
of  the  Exiftence  of  an  eternal  MM ',  there  being  no 
other  intelligible  Support  of  eternal  abftraft  Ideas  $ 
he  has  fallen  into  the  unintelligible  Whimfies  of 
thofe  who  affert  that  univerfal  Natures,  abftraft 
Ideas*  and  the  moral  Differences  of  Things,  are  real 
Entities  fubfifting  of  themfelves,  independent  of  any 
Mind.  But  as  thefe  vifionary  Gentlemen  have  not 
been  pleafed  to  tell  us  the  Place  of  their  Refidence, 
I  fear  thofe  who  go  to  look  for  them,  will  be  at  a 
great  Lofs  where  to  find  them. 

However,  according  to  this  Author,  their  Exif- 
tence is  rather  more  necefiary  and  certain  than  the 
Exiftence  of  God  himfelf,  for  he  fays,  ||  "  whether 
"  there  were  a  Divinity  or  not,  any  Creator,  Crea- 
*c  ture,  or  not,fuch  moral  Entities  would  always  fub- 
"  fift,  and  be  juft  the  fame  that  they  are  now.'*  But 
if  thefe  moral  Entities,  the  moral  Natures  and  Diffe- 
rences of  Things,  refer,  as  this  Author  f  &ys  they 
do,  to  pojfflble  ExiflencieS)  he  fhould  have  confider'd, 
that  by  fuppofmg  there  were  no  Divinity,  no  Crea- 
tor, he  fuppofes  away  the  only  Ground  of  pojfible 
Exifttnce ;  if  there  was  no  Divinity  there  could  be 
no  poffible  Exiftences,  and  confequently  no  Truths 
concerning  them. 

In  maintaining  thefe  felf-exiftent  moral  Entities, 
this  Author  has  three  main  Arguments ;  ^firfl*  <c  that 
"  to  fpeak  of  abftraft  Ideas  arifing  from  any  Mind, 
"  is  a  flat  Contradiction  in  Terms,  — •  becaufe  we 
"  under  ft  and  by  them  fuch  moral  Entities  as  are  felf- 
"  exiftent,  or  that  do  not  depend  upon  any  Being 
«'  for  their  Exiftence,  but  may  be  confidered  ab- 
"  ftra&ly  or  feparately  without  the  Confideration 

*  Dr.  Cudwortk  and  Mr..Norris.    ||  Page  15.     f  Page  31. 
5  Page  27. 

"   Of 
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**  of  any  Subject :  and  therefore  to  fay  that  they 
<c  muft  arife  from  the  Mind  of  God,  is  to  deftroy 
"  our  Notion^  them  ;  or  to  fay  that  they  are  both 
«•  abftract,  and  not  abftract,  at  the  fame  Time  j 
"  which  is  abfurd." 

Anywer.  Who  can  help  it,  if  affcrting  Truth  de- 
ftroys  Peoples  falfe  Notions  of  Things?  Where  can 
Ideas  exift  but  in  fome  Mind  ?  And  whatever  this 
Writer  under/lands  by  abjlraft  Ideas,  what  Jbould 
be  underftood  by  them  but  the  general  Natures  of 
Things,  confidered  by  fome  Mind,  feparately  from  par- 
ticular Exiftencics?  For  the  Nature  of  Things  is 
never  in  Faff  feparate,  or  abftracted  from  particular 
Exiflences  •,  that  is  only  done  by  an  Adi  of  the 
Mind:  The  Confideration  of  them,  feparate  from  any 
Subject,  is  that  which  makes  them  abfiratt  Jdeas,and 
their  being  in  the  Mind  that  abftracts  them  from  their 
Subject  cannot  make  them  at  the  fame  Time  not  ab- 
ftract. To  fpeak  of  them  therefore  as  exift  ing  out  or 
Mind,  may  with  much  more  Reafon  be  faid  to  be 
a  flat  Contradiction  in  Terms. 

His  fecond  Argument  is,  "  that  whatever  Ide.is 
"  did  arife  in  the  Mind  of  God,  before  the  Crea- 
"  tionof  the  World,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  had 
"  fome  moral  Nature  or  Entity  for  their  Objedr, 
**  other  wife  they  could  not  be  Ideas  or  Images  of 
4t  any  Thing,  but  mere  Repveries,  floating  at 
"  random,  and  correfponding  to  nothing  at  all." 
Anfiver.  If  Godjperceives  by  Ideas,  there  is  no  need 
of  looking  out  of  the  divine  Under/I aitd/tjg  to  rind 
Objects  for  them:  Abftract  Ideas  are  not  Images 
of  any  Thing  without  the  Mind,  as  Ideas  of  fcnjiblc 
Things  arc  fuppofed  to  be,  butareform'd  by  theMind 
itlelf :  poffible  Exiftencies  are  real  Objects  to  it,  and 
tho' there  is  nothing  in  Being  to  reprefenc  them,  they 
are  no  Refveries,  if  they  correfpond  to  fome  J'ower 
adequate  to  the  Production  of  them.  Before  all  Crea- 
tion, God  undoubtedly  had  Ideas  of  all  poffible  Na- 
turtt,  not  by  looking  out  of  himfclf  for  Objedhof 

them, 
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them,but  by  contemplating  his  own  infinitePower  and 
Wifdorrr,  for  he  muft  neceffarily  fee  all  the  Objects 
and  the  whole  Extent  of  his  own  Power.  But  to 
imagine  that  whilft  Things  were  only  in  Poffibility* 
their  general  Natures  and  effential  Differences  had 
an  aftual  Exiftence,  I  know  not  where,  out  of  the 
divine  Mindj  that  they  were  felf-exiftent  Objects 
of  the  divine  Ideas,  tho'  themfelves  are  allowed  to 
be  only  Ideas:,  feerns  indeed  to  be  a  mere  Refveric, 
corresponding  to  Nothing  at  all  \  and  which  I  doubt 
if  our  Author  can  form  any  Image  of.  If  he 
can,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  inform'd  what  Sort 
of  Entities  the  Differences  of  Things  are.  The 
ejfcntial  Difference  between  a  Circle  and  a  Square, 
an  Angel  and  a  Man,  or  between  a  moral  Good  and 
Evil,  I  allow  to  be  eternal,  immutable,  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  Will ;  but  cannot  comprehend  this 
to  mean  any  Thing  elfe,  than  that  it  was  eternally 
true  that  none  of  thefe  Things  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  from  which  they  effentially  differ ;  or  can  be 
made  fo  by  any  Will :  But  that  their  Differences 
Ihould  be  fomething  fubfifting  diftinctly  from  the 
Things  themfelves,  real  felf-exiftent  Entities,  or,  in 
plain  Englifh,  real  Beings^  is  I  think  utterly  incon- 
ceiveable. 

Nor  is  there  any  Occafion  for  fuch  an  unintelligi- 
ble Suppofition,  to  fupport  the  Truth  which  this 
Author  chiefly  defigns  to  maintain  5  the  eternal  and 
immutable  Nature  of  Things,  their  neceffary  Re- 
lations, and  effential  Differences,  unalterable  by 
any  Will,  are  fufficiently  fecur'd  by  being  in  the 
divine  Underftanding,  eternally  and  unchangeably 
what  they  are.  If  God  fees  the  poffible  Exiftence 
of  a  Triangle,  he  fees  that  it  muft  necejfarily  be  dif- 
ferent from  a  Circle,  and  that  he  cannot  will  it  to  be 
the  fame ;  for  to  will  a  Thing  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  from  which  it  is  efientially  different,  is  a  Contra- 
diction, and  therefore  no  Object  of  Power. 

His 
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His  third  Argument  is,  "  That,  f  if  the 
4t  moral  Natures  and  Differences  of  Things  did 
44  primarily  arife  from  the  Mind  of  God,  or  if  his 
k4  Mind  were  the  Foundation  or  Support  of  them  -, 
44  he  mud  as  naturally  will  Evil  as  Good,  and 
4t  approve  of  Vice  and  Virtue  alike.  There  is  no 
*  avoiding  this  Confequence  (fays  he)  unlefs  it  can 
<4  be  prov'd  that  there  may  be  a  Difference,  with- 
"  out  different  Ideas  or  Objects."  In  the  fame 
Paragraph  he  expreifcs  his  Argument  thus,  "If 
41  the  Nature  of  moral  Good,  or  of  Truth,  did 
"  wholly  arife  from  the  divine  /F/7/,  then  the  Na- 
fc<  ture  of  moral  Evil  and  of  Falfhood  by  Parity 
44  of  Reafon  mud  arife  from  it,  and  be  equally 
44  conformable  to  it.'* 

Here  he  quite  changes  the'State  of  the  Suppofi- 
tion,  and  whatever  Confequences  he  may  draw  *  of 
rank  Epicurifm^    or    downright  Manicheifm,    from 
fuppofing  the  moral  Nature  and  Truth  of  Things 
to  arife  from  the  divine  Will,  they  no  way  concern 
thofe  who  affert  thefe  Things  to  have  been  eternally 
in  the   divine  Mind.     If  this   Author  takes  tl. 
two  Suppofuions  to  be  the  fame,   he   very   much 
miftakes  them.     But  indeed  I  cannot  guefs  what  her 
underftands  by  the  moral  Nature  of  1  hings  ,?r 
from  or  in  the   divine   Mind,    when  he  draws   fo 
abfurd  a  Confequence  from  it.     The  ExprefTion  ic- 
felf  I  think  very  exceptionable,  as  it  feems  to  im- 
ply-Things  coming  to  the  Mind  of  God,    which 
were  not  always  there-,  but  if  he  means  by  it  what 
fober  Writers  mean,  who  maintain  that  the  abftract 
Natures  or  Ideas  of  all  Things  were  eternally  in  the 
divine  Mind,   or  that  God  eternally  perceived   in 
his  own  comprehenfive  Underftanding,   the   moral 
Natures  of  Things  to  be  what  they  are,    I   fee  no: 
how  it  will  follow  from  thence  that  Gcd  mujl  a; 
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naturally  will  Evil  as  Good*  and  approve  of  fice 
and  Virtue  alike.  There  is  no  avoiding  this  (he 
fays)  unlefs  there  may  be  a  Difference  without  dif- 
ferent Ideas  or  Objefts.  But  what  ground  is  there 
to  imagine,  that  becaufe  Good  and  Evil  are  equally 
perceived  by  the  divine  Mind*  that  therefore  he 
has  not  different  Ideas  of  them,  or  that  they  muft 
be  equally  comfornwble  to  Ion  Will?  How  wild  a 
Confequence  is  this!  Our  Author  fure  knows  of 
no  Diftindion  between  the  divine  Under  ft  anding 
and  the  divine  Will  Let  him  confider,  that  if 
God  faw  before  the  Creation  the  poffible  JExiftence 
of  an  intelligent  Free  4gent*  he  muft  fee  that  the 
Idea  of  fuch  a  Being  neceflarily  implies  a  Power  of 
chufingeither  to  a6l  fuitably  to  the  Nature  of  Things, 
and  agreeably  to  his  Will,  which  is  moral  Good, 
or  to  act  unfuitably  to  both,  which  is  moral  Evil. 
Thefe  Ideas  muft  bejefientially  different  in  his  Mind, 
and  their  being  equally  perceived  by  him,  can  by 
no  Rule  of  Logic  or  Metaphyfics  infer,  that  they 
are  equally  conformable  to  his ./jP/'tf,  or  equally  ap- 
proved by  him.  How  far  this  Reafoning  may 
affeft  thofe  who  maintain,  that  Truth  and  Falihood, 
Good  and  Evil,  depend  on  the  mere  Hfitt  of  God, 
1  need  not  enquire:  But  it  is  a  fufficient  Defence 
againft  that  erroneous  Notion,  to  fhew,  that  "thefe 
Things  muft  neceffarily  be,  from  all  Eternity,  in  the 
divine  Undemanding  immutably  the  fame.  We 
need  not  haveRecourfe  to  unintelligible  Sclf-exifbrtf 
Entities,  abfiraft  Ideas,  that  yet  are  Q&jeffs  of  Ideas 
.independent  of  any  Mind*  and  which  I  am  per- 
luaded  no  rational  Mind  can  comprehend. 

The  fame  Author,  if  I  remember  right,  (for  I 
have  not  his  Performance  by  me  at  prefect)  has  run 
into  another^Ext;ravagance,  tho'  in  maintaininga  lolid 
Truth;  affecting  Co  talk  of  God  as  under  a  moral  Ob- 
ligation of  making  Nature  and  the  eilehtial  Difference 
of  Things  the  Rule  of  his  Aftitns ;  with  many 
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daring  and  unufual  Expreflions,  which  muft  give 
great  Offence  to  thofe  who  have  accuftomed  them- 
felves  to  join  with  the  Term  Obligation,  the  Idea  of 
a  fuperior  Will,  and  of  Reward  and  Punifhment : 
Since  it  will  not  only  appear  to  them  an  Abfurdity, 
but  the  higheft  Irreverence,  when  applied  to  the 
fupreme  Being ;  and  therefore  ought  in  Prudence  to 
be  avoided. 

The  Truth  which  this  Author  Ihould,  and  which 
perhaps  he  did  mean,  has  been  aflerted  by  the  beft 
Writers  on  thefe  Subjects  ;  but  then  they  did  it 
with  Decency  and  Dignity.  They  did  not  fubjed: 
the  fupreme  Being  to  rule  his  Adions,  by  imaginary 
Self-exiftences  that  have  no  Dependence  on  him  : 
A&ing  in  Conformity  to  moral  Truth  is,  with  them, 
acting  in  Conformity  to  himfelfy  in  whom  alJ  ef- 
fentiaJ  Truth  exifts.  And  I  think  it  can  no  Way  de- 
rogate from  him  to  afiert,  that  the  Perfection  ot 
the  divine  Nature  obliges  him  to  act  conformably  to 
the  eflential  Difference  of  Things,  becaufe  acting 
contrary  to  them  would  bean  Imperfection  ;  it  is  the 
fame  as  acting  contrary  to  Goodnefs,  Juftice,  Truth, 
or,  in  one  Word,  to  Rectitude,  which  every  one,  who 
allows  the  immutable  Nature  of  thefe  Things, 
readily  owns  to  be  inconfiftent  with  abfolute  Per- 
fection. 

And  if  the  fupreme  Being  may  be  thus  obliged 
by  his  own  eflential  Perfections,  to  act  conform- 
ably to  the  immutable  Nature  of  Things,  on  the 
fame  Grounds  it  is  maintined,  that  every  rational 
Being  muft  be  nbliged  to  act  fuitably  to  his  Per- 
ceptions of  thofe  Things  ^  becaufe  in  doing  other- 
wife,  he  muft  fall  fhort  of  that  Degree  of  Ptrfeftion, 
and  conftquendy  of  Happinefs,  which  belongs  to 
his  Nature :  For  the  Happinefs  of  every  Being  is 
dependent  on,  and  in  Proportion  to  the  Perfection 
which  belongs  to  it, 
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This  Confideration  leads  me  to  reflect,  that  the 
Writers  on  the  other  Side,  who  maintain  that  no- 
thing  can1  induce  moral  Obligation,  but  Rewards  and 
Punifhments  annex'd  to  -  the  Law  of  a  Superior, 
can  only -mean,  that  if  there  was  no  fuch  Expecta- 
tion, (hould  Men  difregard  the  Perfedtiqn  of  their 
Nature,  fall  from  their  moral  Charafter,  and  for- 
feit the  Happinefs  of  rational  Beings,  by  chufing 
to  act  contrary  to  the  Reafon  and  Truth  of  Things, 
they  may  do  it  with  Impunity.  And  that  indeed  is  very 
true.  But  does  it  follow,  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  fuch  a  Choree  ?  Is  it  not  unfuitable  to  and  unwor- 
thy of  fuch  a  Being,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  true 
Happinefs  of  a  reafonable  Nature  ?  And  is  Virtue 
nothing  but  mere  aiming  at  Reward,  or  a  Care  to 
avoid  Punifhment  ?  I  do  not  know  what  Notions 
the  Parti  fans  of  that  Doctrine  can  have  of  Virtue 
and  moral  Goodnefs,  whilft  they  talk  of  it  as 
nothing  but  a  Regard  of  [ntereft.  Could  they  think 
any  one  a  virtuous  and  truly  good  Man,  who  would 
willingly  counteract  his  Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
and  all  theDictates  of  his  Reafon  from  the  Nature  and 
Fitnefsof  Things,  if  he  might  do  it  with  Impunity? 
I  am  perfuaded  they  could  not ;  the  natural  Senti- 
ments of  their  Hearts,  I  doubt  not,  get  the  better 
of  their  artificial  Schemes;  and  whilft  they  con- 
tend that  nothing  can  oblige  them  to  do  juft  or 
kind  Actions,  but  the  Profpect  of  a  Reward,  they 
feel  the  Charms :  of  Rectitude  and  Benevolence  de- 
termine them  to  act  independent  of  other  Views, 
with  all  the  Force  of 'moral  Obligation. 

Eternal  Truth  !  initruct  us  fo  to  learn  thy  perfeft 
Will i  in  the  efiential  Difference  of  Good  and  Evil, 
that  afpiring  to  perfect  our  Nature  here,  by  a  Con- 
formity thereto,  we  may  be  qualified  for  that 
blefled  State  hereafter ',  which  thou  haft  promifed 
as  the  Reward,  and  which  is  itfelf  the  Perfection  of 
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Remarks  on  Jomc  Pa/ages  of  the  fir  ft  Book  if 
tie  divine  Legation  of  Moles. 

Since  I  drew  up  the  foregoing  Rern.uk',,  V  have 
met  with  die  Iccx-nil  ..e  Legation, 

in  which  1  6  .!e;il  upon  the   foundation  of 

•ion,    which   eitii  not 

in  the  firft  Edition,  from  whence   I  have  quote, 
juft  Obfervation  relating  to  thofe  Subjects,  or  I  did 
not  then  a.  .          rwiic-  the  Sentiments  of 

fo  great  ilcj  not  \\:  i  the  laft  in 

my  '  y   but  I   c  in  not  allow  myfelf  now 

to  omic  taking  Notice  uf  them,  and  it  may- be  no 
improper  Conclufion  of  thele  Papers, 

This  penetrating  Author  with  great  Judgment 
obferves  all  the  Extremes  into  which  the  Contenders 
about  the  true  Foundation  of  moral  Virtue  have  run, 
whiift  each  would  advance  his  own  favourite  Prin- 
ciple upon  the  Ruints  of  others :  But  tho'  he  judi- 
cioufly  avoids  all  their  Extravagancies,  fome  of 
which  have  been  taken  Notice  of  in  theie  Remarks, 
I  am  lorry  to  find,  that,  in  eftablifhing  Morality  and 
Obligation  on  the  Will  of  a  fuperior,  he  too  A  els 
upon  the  exterminating  Afodel,  will  not  allow  that 
a  Mural  Difference  of.  Things,  or  Obligation  to 
Practice,  can  be  deduced  from  either  of  the  other 
two  Principles,  the  mcrat  Senfe,  or  the  eternal  Re- 
lation and  effC'itial  Difference  of  Things. 

If  the  important  Point  he  is  proving,  required 
his  Argument  to  be  carried  thus  far,  I  fhould  very 
unwillingly  op['  But  there  is  no  need  of  it, 

he  has  llrongly  prov.  :,  tlroughout  the  Courfe  of 
this  learned  Work,  the  ablbiut:  ucccffity  of  Reli- 
gion to  Society  j  and  particularly,  in  O,>pofuion  •}• 
to  Mr.  £**y/f,  the  Infufficiency  of  the  !?/:T://  Si 

t  from  pag.  53  to  58  Edit. 
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and  the  Knowledge  of  the  effential  Difference 
of  Things,  to  influence.  Society  to  the  Practice  of 
Virtue.  Againlt  this  -I  am  fur  from  contending. 
My  only  purpofe  is  to  plead  that  thefe  Principles 
have  fo  far  a  right  of  obliging,  that  whoioever  is 
not  influenced  by  them  deferves  blame  and  Punifh- 
ment,  tho*  he  knows  nothing  of  a  fuperior  Will 
with  Power  to  inflict  it.  The  contrary  Notion 
feems  to  give  the  Atheifts  a  greater  Advantage  than 
I  am  perfuaded  was  ever  intended  them  by  an  Ad- 
verfary  whd  had  attacked  them  in  their  ftrongeft 
Holds ,  and  turned  their  own  Artillery  againft  them, 
with  Abilities  equal  to  his  arduous  Undertaking. 
I  beg  leave  therefore  to  examine  the  Grounds  upon 
which  fthis  great  Author  maintains,  "  That  an 
"  Atheift  is  not  under  any  Obligation  to  aft  agree- 
u  ably  to  right  Reafon,1"  /.  e.  to  praftife  Virtue. 

And  firft  he  urges,  that  an  Atheift  cannot  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  Morality  properly  fo  called  ; 
that  thb*  he  may  have  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
eflfential  Difference  of  Things,  this  does  not  induce 
the  knowledge  of  the  moral  Difference:  t  That 

f  In  order  to  judge  of  this  Point,  let  us  fuppofe  of  a  So* 
ciety  of  Athektr,  one  fallen  into  a  Pit,  where  he  muft  inevitably 
£enfh  if  -unaffiiled.  And  another  of  them  ha:  petting  to  travel 
that  way,  who  could  wich  great  Eaie  relieve  him,  Will  thefe 
two  Perfons  perceive  noihing  but  the  natural  effential  Difference 
be'tvveen  leaving  a  Man  to  perifh  in  a  Pit,  and  helping  him  out 
pf  it?  Would  not  the  diftreffed  confider  one  of  thefe  as  an  In^ 
humanity  to  be  detefied,  and  the  other  as  a  goodA&iondeferving 
grateful  Return?  Might  not  the  Traveler  too  be  confcious  that 
one  of  thefe  A£ions  would  be  better  than  the  other,  have  a 
Goodnefs  in  it  more  to  be  approved  ?  Yet  we  will  fuppofe  fome 
Bufinefs  or  Pleafure  he  is  intent  upon,  ftifles  this  Confcioufnefs 
and  prevails  with  him  to  leave  the  Diftrefled  to  his  miferable 
Fate  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  relates  to  the  reft  of  the  Society, 
how  he  had  hurried  from  the  melancholly  ObjecT:,  in  purfuit  of 
his  Inclinations.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  they  would  coldly 
confider  this  Action,  only  as  not  agreeable  to  Reafon  ?  Or 
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this  Diftin&ion  has  lain  much  unobferved,  the  Con* 
tenders  for  this  Principle,  as  well  as  their  Adver- 
faries,  being  under  the  fame  Prepofiefiion  that 
one  inferred  the  other :  But  that  it  is  a  miftake, 
for  nothing  but  Wid*  or  the  Law  of  a  Superior, 
can  conftitute  the  Morality  of  Actions.  This  in 
fhortis  the  Sum  of  what  is  infifted  on  in  fevcral 
Pages.*  To  which  with  SubmifTion  I  reply,  that 
which  properly  conftitutes  the  Morality  of  an  Action, 
is  the  free  Choice  of  the  Agent,  judging  it  to  be  right 
or  wrong,  praife  or  blame  ^worthy  :  The  Law  of 
a  fuperior  does  not  make  an  Action  morally  Good 
or  Evil,  it  only  declares  what  is  fo,  or  reft  rains 
and  incites  by  the  Sanctions  of  Punifhment  and  Re- 
ward, (I  fpeak  not  tfpofttive  Duties,  the  Morality 
of  which  depends  folely  on  the  Law  of  a  fuperior.) 
Neither  do  I  find  that  the  Contenders  for  the  natural 
effential  Difference  of  fhings,  have  f  miftaken  it 
for  the  moral  Difference  j  they  plainly  faw  that 
thefe  were  diftin&  Things,  but  they  faw  too  that 
one  was  fo  dependent  on  the  other,  that  when  they 
had  clearly  demonftrated  the  former,  they  needed 
not  give  themfdves  much  Trouble  to  prove  the 
latter :  For  perhaps  this  great  Author  is  the  firft, 
who,  acknowledging  the  natural  effential  Difference, 
has  denied  that  the  moral  Difference  was  deducible 
from  it. 

"  The  natural  efiential  Difference  of  Things,  he 
cc  fays,  f  if  we  mean  any  thing  by  the  Terms, 

would  they  not  rather  judge  it  to  be  wrong,  inhuman  and  wor- 
thy of  Delegation.  It  cannot  I  think  be  doubted  that  luch  a 
Society  might  be  capable  of  thefe  Sentiments.  And  what  is 
this  but  to  perceive  the  moral  Difference  of  Things,  tho"  they 
have  not  difcovered  a  fuperior  11 'til  to  enforce  the  Obiervaoce 
of  them  ?  Or  fcho*  they  may  think  the  Guilty  fecure  from  that 
Puniihment,  wuich  they  mult  be  confcious  fo  great  an  Immorality 
defervcs. 

*  See  pag.  42,  46,  52.        f  Sec  pag.  51.    J  P.  44- 
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1  hath  this  apparent  property,  that  it  creates  a  Fitnefs 
6  in  the  Agent  to  act  agreeably  thereto  :  As  the 
"  moral  Difference  of  Things  creates  befides  this 
•"  ficnefsan  Obligation  like  wile.*'  But  what  is  this  fit- 
nefs  and  unfitjneis  that  refults  from  the  natural  efien- 
tial  Difference  ?  •  Not  indeed  the  fame  with  that 
which  creates  it,  but  furely  the  very  fame  with  the 
moral  Difference  \  or  eiie-I  know  not  what  we  mean 
by  either.  An  Adion  fit  or  unfit,  made'  the  Object 'of 
Choice,  is  morally  Good  or  morally  EviL  And 
therefore  it  is  maintained  that  Fitneft  creates  an  Ob- 
ligation,  becaufe  r  implies,  or  is  the  fame  with,  mo- 
ral Difference,  from  which  our  judicious  Author 
allows  that  Obligation  is  infeparable. 

He  further  argues,  u  that  the  effc-ntial  Differences 
<c  of  Things  are  the  adequate  Objects  of  the  Un- 
"  derftanding,  and  for  this  Reafon,  the  Underftand- 
""  ing  is  neceffitated  '  in  its  Perceptions,  but  the 
"  Will  is  not  neceffitated  in  its  Determinations  : 
«e  For  Inftance,  that  three  are  lefs  than  five,  thelJn- 
<c  derftanding  is  neceffitated  to  judge,  but  the  Will 
"  is  not  neceffitated  to  chufe  five  before  three: 
"  Therefore  the  effential  Differences  of  Things  are 
«6  not  the  adequate  Objects  of  the  Will ;  the  Law  of 
«{  a  Superior  rhuft  be  taken  in,  to  conftitute  Obli- 
<«  gation  in  Choice,  or  Morality  in  Actions."  But 
if  this  reafoning  holds  good,  it  will  prove  too  that 
the  Law  of  a  Superior  is  not  the  adequate  Object 
of  theWill  j  for  neither  does  fuchaLaw  neccjjitate  the 
Determinations  of  the  Will  ;  if  it  did  there  would 
be  no  longer  any  Choice^  and  confequently  no  Mo- 
rality in  Actions,  Obligation  would  then  differ  no- 
thing from  Compulfion:  But  all  the  Necejjiiy  that  a 
Free-agent  can  be  laid  under,  either  from  the  Law 
of  a  Superior  or  from  the  effential  Differences  of 
irhingSjisthat  of  Handing  felf-condemnecl,  if  he  chufes 

ij  Page  46. 
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to  do  what  he  cannot  avoid  judging,  and  in  the  Cafe 
of  another  would  pronounce  to  be  unfit,  wrong,  and 
defcrving  of  Punifhment.  This  Judgment  or  his 
therefore  brings  him  equally  under  the  ftrongeft  of 
Obligations,  upon  whatfoever  Principle  it  is  founded, 
or  how  inconfiftent  fo-ever  it  may  be  with  the  ab- 
furd  Notions  of  an  atheiftick  Fatalifl. 

It  is  urged  in  the  preceding  Page,  "  that  Obliga- 
tion in  general  neceffarily  implies  an  Obligcr"  and 
elfewhere;  *  that,  "  upon  the  Difcovery  of  a  fuperior 
44  Will  and  not  till  then,  human  Actions  became  the 
44  Subject  of 'Obligation"  To  this  I  anfwer  that,  in  the 
common  Acceptation  of  the  Word,  Obligation  im- 
plies only  a  Perception  of  fome  Ground  or  Reafon 
upon  which  'tis  founded,  but  not  neceffarily  a  fupe- 
rior Will :  When  we  fay  a  Man  is  under  an  Obli- 
gation to  be  grateful  to  a  Benefactor,  we  mean  that 
the  Relation  interceding  between  them  requires  it 
of  him  $  and  fo  that  he  is  obliged  to  do  to  others, 
as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him,  implies  an  Equity 
in  the  Thing,  that  brings  him  under  fuch  an  Obli- 
gation. Again  it  is  urged,  44  That  the  Obligcr  muft 
"  be  different  from,  and  not  the  fame  with  the 
44  Obliged.  —  To  found  Obligation  upon  Reafon  is 
44  an  Abfurdity,  becaufe  Reafon  is  only  an  Attri- 
44  bute  of  the  Perfon  obliged  :  To  make  this  then 
44  the  Obliger,  is  to  make  a  Man  oblige  himfelf." 
Very  true,  but  it  is  juft  the  fame,  whatever  Prin- 
ciple we  fuppofe  Obligation  to  be  original fy  founded 
on,  a  Free-agent  muft  be  always  the  immediate  Obli- 
ger of  himfelf:  Whether  he  judges  that  the  Will  of 
a  Superior  is  to  be  the  only  Rule  of  his  Actiors  • 
or  that  he  ought  to  act  conformably  to  the  ncctffary 
Relations  and  efiential  Differences  of  Things,  or  to 
his  confcioufnefs  cf  Right  and  Wrong;  or  that  a 
Profpectof  Rewards  and  Punifhments  ihould  folely 
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influence  his  Actions }  in  either  Cafe  it  is  equally  the 
Perception  and  Judgment  of  his  own  Mind,  or 
his  Reafou  that  obliges  him  to  a6t  accordingly  ;  and 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  an  Abfurdity,  that  it  is  e£ 
fential  to  moral  Ch.  Ire  and  free  Agency. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  becaufe  that  a  Man's  own 
Reafon  has  a  Right  in  this  Sen fe  to  oblige  him,  that 
therefore  he  may  relinqtiijh  that  Right.  That  Maxim 
which  Mr.  ffiarburton  *  fays  "  is  an  unexception- 
"  able  Rule  of  right  Reafon,  that  whoever  acquires 
"  a  Right  to  any  Thing  from  the  Obligation  of  ano- 
<e  ther  towards  him,  may  rclinquifh  that  Right, " 
takes  Place  I  fuppofe  in  thofe  Rights  alone  that  are 
acquired  by  voluntary  Compact,  lot  in  thofe  which 
are  deduced  from  the  Nature  of  Things.  But  it  is 
the  Nature  of  Things,  the  eflential  Differences,  which 
is  maintained  to  be  the  original  Ground  of  Obliga- 
tion j  over  which  Reafon  has  no  Power  ,  tho*  by 
its  Perception  of  them  it  becomes  the  immediate 
Obliger  to  act  fuitably  thereto. 

This  Great  Writer  farther  argues  ||  that  Cc  from, 
cc  the  Nature  of  any  Action  Morality  cannot  arifc, 
?  nor  from  itsEffztts:  Not  from  the  firft,  becaufe, 
<e  being  only  reafonable,  or  unreafonable,  nothing 
<c  follows  but  a  Ficnefs  in  doing  one,  and  an  Ab- 
fc  furdity  in  doing  the  other :  Not  from  the  fecond^ 
"  becaufe  did  the  productive  Good  or  Evil  make 
*e  the  Action  moral,  Brutes,  from  whofe  Actions 
<c  proceed  both  one  and  other,  would  have  Mora- 
"  lity."  To  this  Jaft  I  reply,  that  from  the  Efefo 
of  an  A6lion,  where  there  is  no  Choice^  or  free- 
agency >  (of  both  which  Brutes  are  fuppcfed  incapable) 
no  Morality  can  arife :  But  where  thefe  are,  Mo- 
rality does  arife  from  the  Effefts  of  an  Action  made 
the  Objects  of  Choice.  To  thefirfl  I  reply,  that  if 
from  the  Nature  of  an  Action  follows  a  Fitnef<9 
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from  Fitnefe  follows  Obligation,  and  confequemiy 
Morality,  in  Actions. 

This  methinks  our  judic'ious  Author  fhould  rea- 
dily afTent  to,  as  agreeable  to  his  own  Principles  ^ 
for  tho*  he  founds  Obligation  on  the  Will  of  God, 
he  difclaims  the  Error  of  thofe  who  place  it  folely 
on  a  View  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments.  u  J  he 
*'  tru~  Principle  of  Morality  *  he  owns  fhou!  i  have 
c«  the  worthieft  Motive  to  enforce  it  j  and  the  le- 
"  gitimate  Motive  to  Virtue  on  that  Principle  is 
«  Compliance  with  the  Will  of  God.  It  is  a  Mif- 
"  take,  §  he  lays,  that  Will  could  not  oblige 
««  without  Happineis ;  Will  could  not  indeed  oblige 
"  toUnhappinefs,  but  it  would  oblige  to  what  ihould 
"  produce  neither  one  nor  the  other,  tho'  all  Con- 
*'  fiderations  of  the  Confequences  of  obeying  or 
«•  difobvying  were  away."  Now  if  this  be  fo, 
(and  one  would  fcarce  imagine  it  could  be  denied) 
this  Obligation  to  obey,  independent  of  all  Confi- 
quences,  which  our  Author  juftly  contends  for,  can  be 
founded  on  Nothing  but  a  Fitness  refulting  from 
the  Relation  of  a  Creature  to  his  Creator  and  Hene- 
fadlor.  To  argue  from  hence  that  therefore  ;/  is 
Fttnefs  which  obliges  and  not  Will,  is  indeed  a  meta- 
phyfical  Quibble^  and  as  t  this  Author  has  reprefented 
it,  not  a  little  abfurd,  fit  only,  as  he  defigncd  ir,  to 
divert  the  Reader.  But  I  think  it  may  with  great 
Solidity  be  concluded,  that  if  the  Will  of  God  ob- 
liges from  a  Fitnefs  that  arifes  on  Account  of  the 
Relation  of  a  Creature  to  his  Creator,  what- 
ever Fitnefles  arife  from  other  Relations,  and  the 
eflential  Difference  of  Things,  will  likewife  oblige 
in  their  Proportion. 

This  Great  Writer  j|  urges  indeed,  "  that  the  Fit- 
"  nels  that  a  Creature  who  depends  entirely  on  his 
"  Creator  fhould  obey  him,  is  infinitely  different 
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ct  from  any  other  Fitnefs  that  arifes  to  a  fuppofed 
*c  independent  Being,  from  the  comparing  and  per- 
•*  ceiving  the  Relations  between  his  Ideas."  But  if 
thefe  Relations  or  our  Perceptions  of  the  effential 
Difference  of  Things,  are,  as  he  farther  argues, 
*  the  Rule  that  God  hath  given  his  Creatures 
to  bring  them  to  the  Knowledge  of  his  Will, 
then  it  muft  be  a  Rule  to  all  his  Creatures  whether 
they  confider  it  as  his  Will  or  not  j  and  therefore-, 
as  reafonable  Beings,  the  Fitnefs  of  obeying  the  Crea- 
tor's Will  muft  be  fo  far  from  being  infinitely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Fitnefs  of  complying  with  a  Man's 
Perceptions  of  the  neceflary  Relations  and  Difference 
of  Things,  that,  fuppofing  all  Confideration  of  the 
Confequences  were  away,  there  muft  be  an  equal 
Obligation  to  either,  according  to  the  Opportuni- 
ties of  difcovering  them  :  Befides  that  without  a 
Regard  to;the  Right,  and  Reafon,  and  Equity  of 
the  Cafe,  whatever  Men's  Actions  may  be,  there 
is  no  Virtue  or  real  Goodnefs  in  the  Perfon  that 
does  them  ;  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  Things  there- 
fore fhould  feem  to  be  the  genuine  Principle  of  true 
Morality. 

That  the  Knowledge  of  the  ej/ential  Difference 
of  Things,  would  not  alone  be  generally  effectual  to 
influence  a  Society  of  Atheifts  to  the  Practice  of 
Virtue,  I  readily  grant.  But  that  is  no  more  an 
Objection  againft  the  Truth  of  the  Principle,  and 
its  Right  to  oblige,  than  it  is  againft  the  Right 
which  the  Will  of  God  has  to  oblige  independent  of 
its  Conferences,  that  the  Knowledge  of  it  would  not 
be  effectual  to  keep  the  Bulk  or  Mankind  to  the 
Practice  of  Virtue,  without  enforcing  it  by  the  Sanc- 
tions of  Reward  and  Punifhment.  *  i  is  neverthelefs 
true  that  there  is  an  indifpenfable  Obligation  to  obey 
the  Will  of  God,  th<>  all  Confederation  of  the  Conje- 
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quence  of  obeying  and  difvbeying  were  away,  as  this  Au- 
thor juftly  maintains :  And  the  fame  Obligation  there 
is  without  Confideration  of  the  Confequence,  to  aft 
Juicably  to  that  Fitnefs  which  refulrs  from  the  efien- 
tial  Difference,  and  Relations  of  Things  •,  and  to  the 
unavoidable  Judgment  of  our  own  Minds,  that  Ac- 
fions  are  accordingly  right  or  wrong,  worthy  of  Re- 
ward  or  Punifhnunt. 

Now  an  Atheift  is  undeniably  capable  of  thefc 
Affedions  of  the  Mind,  by  which  this  great  Au- 
thor *  accounts  for  Men's  being  difpofed  to  place 
Morality  in  the  eflemial  Diiference  of  Things,  viz. 
c«  that  Senfe  of  right  and  wrong  fo  ftrongly  im- 
'*  prefied  as  to  be  attended  with  a  Conlcioufnefs  that 
<e  the  one  deferves  Reward  and  the  other  Punifh  menr, 
*'•  even  tho*  there  were  no  God"  This  Confciouf- 
ncfs  therefore,  which  the  Atheift  is  allow'd  to  be 
capable  of,  tho*  he  is  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  that  that 
very  Senfation  is  the  plained  Indication  of  Will  $ 
tho',  from  the  eternal  Truths  which  he  perceives,  he 
is  fo  abfurd  as  not  to  difcern  an  eternal  Mind  from 
which  they  refult^  yet  this  Confcioufnefs  of  his 
brings  him  uoder  Obligation  to  ad  fuitably  to  what 
he  does  fee*  to  do,  or  to  forbear  what  he  unavoidably 
judges  to  be  right  or  wrong  i  for  no  ftronger  Obli- 
gation can  be  laid  upon  a  Free-agent  than  that  of 
(landing  felf-approved,  or  felf-condemned. 

If  this  be  not  fo,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  be  inform'd 
whether  we  are  to  fuppofe,  that  an  Atheiit  is  not 
accountable  in  a  future  State  for  any  Enormities  he  may 
commit  here?  Or  if  this  be  too  great  a  Privilege  to 
allow  him,  upon  what  Principle  he  can  be  juftly  pu- 
nifhable  for  doing  or  not  doing,  what  it  is  maintain'd 
he  is  under  no  Obligation  to  do  or  to  forbear  ?  If  the 
Author  cf  the  Divine  Legation  is  plea  fed  to  take  Oc- 
cafion  of  giving  an  Anfwer  to  this  Queftion,  when 
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he  publifhes  the  impatiently  expected  Remainder  of 
his  valuable  Work,  it  will  be  acknowledged  a  great 
Inftance  of  Goodnefs  and  Condefcenfion,  to  over- 
look the  Qbfcurity  and  low  Abilities  of  the  Enquirer, 
in  regard  to  the  Importance  of  the  Difficulty. 


APPENDIX. 

There  are  two  Arguments  relating  to  the  Sub- 
jects of  the  foregoing  Remarks,  that  feem  to  be  of 
great  Weight  with  the  Oppofers  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
being  frequently  infifted  on.  and  repeated  by  the 
beft  Writers  among  them  •,  tho'  one  of  them  is 
a  ;  ere  fallacy,  (which  perhaps  themfelves  are  not 
aware 'of)  and  the  other  at  ieaft  a  very  precarious 
Sjjppofition.  It  may  therefore  be  of  fome  Service 
in  this  Controverfy  to  fet  them  both  in  a  true  Light, 
which  I  fhall  here  endeavour  to  do,  having  but  lately 
had  Occafton  to  obierve  the  Importance  they  arc 
thought  to  be  of. 

It  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  Followers, 
that  there  are  eternal  and  immutableRelations,effential 
Differences  of  Things,  and  Fitnefles  refuhirg  from 
them,  independently  of  the  Will  of  God,  which 
are  obligatory  to  all  reafonable  Beings,  antecedent 
id  any  pofitive  Appointment  or  Declaration  of  the  Will 
of  God  concerning  them.  In  Oppofition  to  this, 
feveral  of  their  Adverfaries,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
Virtue  and  moral  Obligation  folely  on  the  Will  of 
God,  have  argued  in  different  forms  of  Exprefllon 
to  this  Furpofe.  That  thofe  Relations  and  Fitneffes 
&c.  cannot  be  eternal,  or  independent  on  the  Will 
of  God,  ftnce  they  are  Confluences  of  the  Exiftence 
of  things^  proceeding  from  the  Determination  of  his 
Will.  And,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  they  urge  that 
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moral  Obligation  cannot  be  antecedent  to  the  Will 
of  God,  b-jcau'fe  it  could  not  commence  till  after 
the  Will  of  God  had  exhibited  certain  Relations  and 
Fitnefll-s  in  the  Creation,  from  whence  Morality 
arifes.  Now  here  is  the  plain  fallacy  of  fubitituting 
a  quite  different  Confideration  of  Things,  in  the 
Room  of  that,  whici  they  pretend  to  oppofe,  viz. 
particular  Exiffancies,  inltead  of  general  abflraft 
Ideas  j  and  the  Will  of  God  as  cxpreft  or  implied 
in  the  Creation,  for  the  Will  of  God  explicitly  de- 
clared by  the  Command  of  moral  Virtues.  And 
who  is  ccncern'd  in  this  Argument  I  know  not,  for 
furely  Dr.  Clarke  or  his  Followers  never  pretended 
that  particular  Exiftencies  were  eternal,  and  inde- 
pendent'of  the  Will  of  God;  or  that  the  eternal 
Rcafon  and  Truth  of  Things  were  obligatory  to 
reafonable  Creatures  before  the  Will  of  God  had 
brought  any  fuch  into  Exiftence.  The'  Relations 
and  Fitnefles  they  fpeak  of,  are  truths  eternally  in 
the  divine  Under  ft  anding,  which  proceed  not  from 
any  Determination  of  his  Will,  but  are  the  Rules 
by  which  his  Will  is  itfelf  determined.  The 
Antecedency  they  fpeak  of  refpedts  only  the  explicite 
Declaration  of  the  Will  of  God,  by  the  Command 
of  moral  Virtues.  And  what  can  be  a  greater  Fal- 
lacy than  to  object  to  this,  that  the  Will  of  God  is 
exprefi  in  the  Creation,  exhibiting  thofe  Relations 
and  Fitnefles  from  whence  Morality  arifes  ?  For 
the  Will  of  God  as  expreft,  or  rather  implied  in 
the  Creation,  is  the  very  fame  with  that  Reafon  and 
Truth  of  Things  which  are  faid  to  be  obligatory 
as  fucb9  that  is,  antecedently  to  any  explicite  Decla- 
ration of  the  Will  of  God  concerning  them :  If 
thefe  Writers  will  allow  the  Will  of  God  in  that 
Senfe,  viz.  as  exprcft  in  the  Creation,  to  be  obliga- 
tory to  Morality  without  any  pofitive  Appointment, 
or  explicite  Command,  the  Controverfy  would  be  at 
an  End.  But  if  they  deny  this,  why  do  they  amufe 
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their  Readers  or  themfelves,  by  Teeming  to  oppofe 
their  Adverfaries  with  an  Antecedency  of  the  Will 
of  God,  when  they  really  mean  Nothing  more,  than 
that  the  Exigence  of  Creatures  capable  of.  moral 
Obligation  is  a  Confequence  of  the  Determination 
of  the  Will  of  God  ;  which  is  indeed  very  true, 
but  nothing  to  the  Purpofe  in  this  Debate. 

The  other  Argument  which  I  defign  here  to  con- 
fider,  is  urged  by  thofe  who  acknowledge  no  moral 
Obligation,  but  what  is  founded  on  felf-intereft,  or 
a  Piofpecl  of  future  Rewards  and  Punifljmentsi 
Firft  they  lay  it  down  as  a  poftulatum  that  the  fole 
End  of  God  in  the  Creation  was  to  communicate 
Happinefs,  and  that  he  appointed  the  Practice  of 
Virtue  to  be  the- neceflary  Means  of  obtaining  that 
End.  In  Confequence  of  this  they  argue,  that 
Man  ought  to  make  that  his  End  which  God  has 
made  fo,  that  a  confideration  of  the  End  muft  be 
the  Motive  to  chufing  the  Means,  and  therefore 
Virtue  fhould  only  be  chofen  with  refpeft  to  the  Rz- 
compence  of  Reward \  without  which  View  it  would 
neither  be  Beautiful  nor  Orderly,  nor  Reafonable, 
nor  Fit.* 

ThatHappinefs  was  the  fole  End  the  Creator  had 
in  View,  is  too  Precarious  a  Suppofition  to  be  taken 
for  granted  5  had  that  been  fo,  probably  the  utmoft 
Poilibilides  of  it  would  have  been  produced,  which 
does  not  feem  to  be  the  Cafe.  However,  Rewards 
and  Punifoments  have  not  the  leaft  Pretence  to  be  the 
fole  End  of  God  in  the  Creation,  tho*  neceflary  for 
the  after  Government  of  degenerate  Creatures  ;  the 
very  Notion  of  Reward  and  Punimment  implies 
Merit  or  Demerit  arifing  from  a  Compliance  with 
or  Neglect  of  fomeEnd,  which  moral  Agents  were 
previoujly  obliged  to  have  purfued  ;  fo  that  Obliga- 
tion muft  be  founded  on  fome  Principle  prior  to  all 

*  This  Point  is  largely  infilled  on,  ia  the  Cure  of  Deifm, 
Chap.xvi.  v 
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Confideration  of  Reward  and  Punifhment,  other- 
wife  there  could  be  no  Ground  for  them.  And  why 
fhould  God  have  fo  over-rated  Virtue,  as  to  pro- 
pofe  ineftimable  Rewards  for  the  Practice  of  it, 
if  it  had  no  Self-excellence,  or  if  it  had  not  been 
one  great  End  of  his  creating  moral  Agents?  If  an 
earthly  King  fhould  promife  fome  great  Honours 
or  Privileges  to  fuch  of  his  Subjects  as  amidfta  re- 
bellious People  had  continued  faithful  to  him, 
or  would  timely  return  ro  their  Duty  5  would  any 
one  donbt  that  the  King's  chief  End  was  to  pre- 
ferve,  or  to  recover  his  Subjects  to  their  Obedience ; 
and  that  the  propofed  Rewards  were  intended  as 
Means  the  better  to  fecure  that  End  ?  And  if  fome 
of  his  Subjects  fhould  profefs,  that  they  would  have 
perfifted  in  their  Fidelity,  or  return'd  to  it,  from  a 
Senfe  of  the  reafunablenefs  of  their  Duty,  tho*  his 
Majefty  had  made  them  no  fuch  gracious  Promifes, 
would  the  King  think  them  the  worfe  Men,  or  the 
worfe  Subjects  for  this,  or  that  they  were  the  lefs 
worthy  of  the  Honours  he  intended  them  ?  I  dare 
fay  Nobody  will  imagine  it.  Why  then  fhould 
not  the  Rewards  propofed  by  the  King  of  Heaven 
for  the  Pra&ice  of  Virtue,  be  efteemed  as  Means 
to  promote  univerfal  Rectitude?  And  that  contribu- 
ting each  his  Part  towards  that  great  End  ought  to 
be  the  chief  View  of  all  his  reafonable  Creatures  ? 
That  one  Defign  of  God  in  the  Creation  was  to 
communicate  Happinefs,  fo  far  as  was  confiftent 
with  Order  and  Reftitude>  or  as  it  is  a  Confequence 
of  them,  I  believe  will  not  be  queftioned  ;  but 
fince  the  infinitely  happy  Creator,  is  likewife  infi- 
nitely perfefty  I  think  there  is  as  little  Reaibn  to 
queflion,  that  one  great  End  he  had^in  View  was 
to  communicate  fome  Degree  of  all  his  communicable 
Perfcftion^  to  produce  Beings  capable  of  imitating 
his  moral  Attributes,  of  conforming  to  that  ficred 
Rule  of  Truth  and  Rc&itude  by  which  his  own  un- 
erring 
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erring  Will  is  always  dire&edj  that  they  might  be 
perfect  even  as  he  is  perfeff.  And  if  this  was  one 
Defign  of  God  in  creating  Mankind,  which  can 
fcarce  be  doubted,  then  certainly  They  ought  to  have 
the  fame  End  in  View ;  and  if,  in  Order  to  it,  God 
could  give  them  no  other  Law  but  that  of  moral 
Virtue,  as  thefe  Writers  allow,  then  the  Obligation 
to  practice  it  muft  arife,  with  Virtue  itfelf,  from  the 
very  Nature  of  fuch  a  Syftem,  not  folely  from  a 
Profpect  of  Rewards  and  Punimments. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  depreciate  a  proper 
Regard  to  future  Retributions,  as  they  are  gracious 
Affiftances  to  the  frailty  of  Man  ;  but  let  them  not 
change  Place  with  that  which  they  were  appointed 
to  promote,  be  made  Jole  Ends,  whilft  Virtue  is 
degraded  into  bare  Means  j  tho*  if  doing  right  Ac- 
tions purely  becaufe  they  are  right,  is  not  the  proper 
Idea  of  Virtue,-  it  will  be  hard  to  fay  what  is ;  but 
aiming  folely  at  a  Reward,  certainly  is  not.  Where 
the  Will  of  God  is  known,  there  is  an  additional 
Obligation  that  ftrongly  enforces  the  Practice  of 
Virtue,  from  a  Defire  of  being  acceptable  to  the 
fupreme  Being,  who  wills  the  Perfection  of.  his 
Creatures,  in  which  their  chief  Good  confifts;  and 
therefore4  the  Con  fide  ration  of  the  Will  of  God 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  any  chriftian  Schemes 
of  Morality.  But  neither  ought  moral  Virtue  to* 
be  eftablifhed  folely  on  fuch  Principles,  as  would 
leave  Men  loofe  from  every  Obligation,  who  are 
either  not  fo  wife  as  to  difcover  the  Will  of  God 
in  the  Nature  of  fhings*  or  not  fo  happy  as  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  revealed  Will^  and  the  Sanctions 
6f  bis  Laws. 

*fhefe  Remarks  are  with  the  utmost  Deference 
infcribed  to  ALEXANDER  POPE,  Efqs  by  an  Ad- 
mirer of  his  Moral  Character. 

ART* 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

o^fjioe,  N«&TIXW  :    or  the  Preceptive   Poem 
of  PHOCYLIDES.     Tranjlated  into Englifh. 
to  which  arefubjoined1$C)TE*y  explaining  the 
difficult  Pajjages ;  enlarging  on  fever al  ufe- 
ful  and  extensive  Precepts ;    illuftrating  va- 
rious philofophical  Opinions ;  and  containing 
Jbme  general  Obfervations  on  Propriity  of 
Exprejfion   and  Grammatical  Order*      By 
J.  HART. 


THE     PREFACE. 

HOCTLIDES,  the  Author  of 
the  following  Poem,    was  born  at 
Miletus,    a   City  of   Ionia  .    and 
flourished   about   the  6oth  Olym- 
y  above  ^30  Years  before  (  hi  ill, 


He  was   ccftemporary  with  Pythagoras  ;   but 
L  which 
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which  of  the  Two  was  Elder,  is  not  certain ;  tho' 
Eufebius  gives  the  Anteriority  to  Phocylides  by 
about  12  Years,  S'uidas  tells  us  he  wrote 
*E7ry  KOC\  'EXeyBtag.  And  that  Time  has  de- 
prived Us  of  many  more  of  his  Performances, 
cannot  be  doubted,  fince  we  find  feveral  Frag- 
ments of  him  cited  in  the  Works  of  Athenaem 
and  StobauS)  many  of  them  beginning  with 
the  Words  Ka*  roSe  OaixyX/Sif,  This  too  is  Pho- 
cylidesV ,  which  fhort  Preface  the  Poet  pre- 
fixed to  his  Writings,  to  diftinguim  the  Genu- 
ine from  the  Counterfeit,  and  to  hinder  any 
pretended  Author  from  afcribing  them  to  him- 
felf.  This  he  repeated  fo  often  in  his  Verfes, 
that7w//y,  (who  lived  in  an  Age,  when  doubt- 
lefs  many  of  this  Poet's  Writings  were  extant, 
-which  are  now  loft)  in  an  Epiftle  to  Atticus^ 
ufes  the  Words,  Ka)  riSe  OawuA/fe,  as  a  prover- 
bial Phrafe. 

But  of  all  this  Author's  Works  we  have  no- 
thing perfect  remaining  befides  this  IIc%ta 
NsSi-nxoy,  or  Preceptive  Poem ;  which,  Suidas 
fays,  was  at  firft  called  Ke^aXa^,  Heads  or 
Summaries-,  it  being  a  Collection  of  excellent 
Precepts  for  the  Government  of  Life,  through 
all  its  Stages,  and  in  every  State.  It  is  written 
in  the  Ionic  Dialed.  The  Stile  is  Mafculine  and 
Nervous,  not  embellifh'd  with  Tropes,  or  fet 
off  with  Imagery  ;  but  Majefticand  Simple,  as 
the  Dignity  and  Importance  of  the  Subject  re- 
quired. Each  Precept  is  exprefs'd  with  Gravity 
and  Perfpicuhy,  in  fiich  Terms,  as  were  moft 
proper  to  convey  the  Senfe  of  the  Author ;  who 
feems  more  ftudious  of  inftructing  the  Mind, 

than 
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than   of   pleafing  the  Ear.     His  Language  i^ 
pure,  and  his  Sentences  neither  dull  nor  tedious, 
but  full,    and  yet  concife;    which  is  the  chief 
Excellence   of    Moral  Writers,    according  to 
that  juft  Rule  of  the  Poet. 
QytC<ptid praciffali  efto  bre<uis\  ut  cito  difta 
Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  Jideles. 

The  publishing  a  Subject  of  this  Kind  in 
the  En^lijh  Tongue,  will  perhaps  to  fome  feem 
ftrange  and  unfeafonable,  in  an  Age  when  Ig- 
norance and  Vice  appear  amongfl  us  Trium- 
phant; when  Levity  and  Impertinence  are  fo 
much  the  Fafhion,  that  everything  Serious  arid 
Inftrudtive  is  immediately  defpifed  and  reject- 
ed ;  when  Learning  and  Knowledge  are  avow- 
edly difcountenanced  and  openly  ridiculed ;  and 
Moral  Virtue  deemM  Ungenteel  and  Ruftic, 
the  Effcdlof  nothing  but  Unpolitenefs  and  want 
of  Breeding.  But  amidft  this  great  Degene- 
racy and  Corruption  (which  all  complain  of  as 
Epidemical,  but  few  or  none  attempt  to  Re- 
form) I  cannot  judge  fo  hardly  of  my  Country, 
as  to  think  it  does  not  (till  contain  fome  Minds 
of  a  nobler  and  better  Stamp  ;  fome  Perfons  of 
Wiidom  and  Probity,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  Lewdnefs  and  Luxury  of  the  Times,  have 
fo  far  efcaped  the  Contagion,  that  they  ftill  dare 
own  themfelves  Friends  to  Virtue  and  Know- 
ledge, and  confequently  cannot  be  difpleaied  at 
Works,  that  any  ways  tend  to  the  Propagation 
and  Praife  of  found  Morality,  goodSenfe,  and 
jfolid  and  ufeful  Learning. 

With  Regard  to  the  Tranflation,    I   (hall 

make  no  Apology  fbr  the  Stile  of   a  Work, 

L  2  which 
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which  (as  I  have  already  hinted)  neither,  ad- 
mits nor  requires  any  Poetical  Decorations.  I 
have  throughout  the  Whole  endeavoured  to  ex- 
prefs  the  Sen le  of  the  Original  in  plain  and  ob- 
vious lerrns,  as  briefly  is  the  Idiom  of  our 
Language  would  permit,  without  finking  into 
a  literal  Flatnefs.  And  where  the  Sentence  re- 
quired Illuftration,  I  have  fubjoin'd  Notes  of 
fo  general  a  Tendency,  that  they  not  only  help 
to  explain  the  Meaning  of  the  Author,  but 
may  alfo  (if  I  mi  (lake  not)  be  of  Service  to- 
wards our  right  underftanding  theSenfe  cf  other 
ancient  Writers,  and  forming  jufter  Notions 
both  of  their  Sentiments  and  Manner  of  Ex- 
preffion  ;  at  leaft  as  far  as  can  be  expecfted  from 
fuch  fhort  Obfervations ;  the  Work  not  allow- 
ing a  further  Enlargement  on  thofe  Hints,  the 
full  and  clear  Analogical  Explication  of  which 
would  be  of  fingular  Advantage  to. the  ftudious 
Part  of  Mankind,  fuch  as  are  defirous  of  In- 
ftrudtion,  and  Purfuers  after  Learning. 

If  any  fhould  be  fo  over-nice  as  to  take  Of- 
fence at  the  bare  mention  of  fome  Vices  for- 
bidden in  the  following  Poem  ;  fuch  fcrupulous 
Perfons  fhould  firft  be  very  certain,  that  this 
Precifenefs  of  theirs  is  real  and  unaffe&ed,  and 
then  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  overlook 
thefe,  or  indeed  any  other  general  or  par- 
ticular Precepts  of  Morality ;  it  being  impoffi- 
ble  to  write  any  Thing  worthy  the  Perufal  of  a 
rational  Creature,  that  can  be  of  any  Service  to 
fuch  weak  and  fhallovv  Minds.  But,  on  the 
other  Hand,  if  this  feeming  Difguft  be  nothing 
butHypocriiy,(which  is  moft  frequently  theCafe, 

nons 
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none  appearing  more  Saintly  than  fecret  Sinners) 
fuch  Pretenders  would  then  do  well  tocon'idep, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  foolifli,  than  to  ima- 
gine, that  an  overftrain'd  Nicenefs  will  make 
them  p.ifs  with  Men  of  any  Penetration,  t  ,r 
Perfons  of  an  extraordinary  Purity  of  Manners  • 
becaufc,  on  the  contrary,  too  much  S.jueami(h- 
nefs  is  (and  not  without  reafon)  always  fuf- 
ipe&edof  Infmc.rity  and  Deceit.  To  this  kind 
of  1  >bjeftors,may  naturally  enough  beapplied  the 
witty  Sarcafm  of  the  b'pigrammatlji  on  the 
Soldiers  of  his  Times,  who,  itieems,  very  freely 
and  frequently  pra&ifed  Lying,  but  always  re- 
fented  it  as  the  greateft  Affront  to  be  told  fo. 
Mentiris*  cave  Militibus  ne  dixeris  unquam, 

Majus  eo  nullum  dedecus  ejje  putant. 
Mentiris^  tantum  qui  dedecus  ejje  putati^ 

Mentiri>  quare  creditis  effe  detus  ? 

A  U  D  O  E  N  U  rl 


The  Preceptive  Poem  of  PHOCYLIDES. 

LE  T    no   adult'rous    Love   pollute    thy 
Soul. 

Shun  Man's  embrace  with  Man:  —Conjunc- 
tion foul ! 

N  0  T  E  S. 

Ver.  2.  Shun  Man's  embracewthMtn'.—Conjun- 
BionfouU]  Becaufe  this  foul  Aft  is  forbidden  in 
Perfes  273,  274.  Some,  to  avoul  a  Repetition,  have 
inftead  of  ^Y  apo-iv*,  in  the  Original,  read  M»I  *V*;.- 
yi*  :  Bat  very  erroneoufly.  Forbefidcs  that  the  gene- 
L  3  ral 
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Plot  no  Deceits,  From  (bedding  Blood  refrain^ 
And  grow  not  wealthy  by  difhoneft  Gain: 

NOTES. 

ral  Epithet  oi^xyiu,  would  be  very  improper  to  cha- 
raderize  a  diftinct  Species  of  Uncleannefs  (which 
feems  moft  agreeable  to  the  Author's  Defign  in  a 
Colle&ion  of  particular  Precepts)  it  would  be  alfo 
far  from  remedying  the  Repetition  complained  of.  For 
if  all  Kinds  ot  impure  Love  be  comprehended  under 
the  Terms  ourtxy'tot,  KuVptv,  it  muft  certainly  be  Tau- 
tology to  enumerate  every  Vice  afterwards :  And,  on 
the  other  Hand,  if  only  one  Species  be  meant  by  the 
Word  da-stye^,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  fix  it  to 
any  particular  Luft,  not  mentioned  again  thToagh- 
out  the  whole  Poem. 

But  this  latter  Reading  is  alfo  againft  all  Laws 
of  el ;:gant  and  correct  Writing  ;  and  contrary  to  the 
Idiom  of  the  Greek  Tongue,  the  Beauty  and  Energy 
pf  which,  (and  indeed  of  Language  in  General)  de- 
pends in  a  great  Meafure  on  the  nice  Diftindlion  and 
proper  ufe  of  the  Compounds.  And  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  'tis  for  Want  of  a  clear  Infight  into  the  va- 
ried Significations  of  Words  or  Particles  varioufly 
compounded^  and  underftanding  what  Analogy  they 
bear  to  their  Simples >  that  fuch  little  Progreis  is  now 
made  in  the  Study  of  the  learned  Languages,  (and 
this  not  fo  much  through  the  Learner's  Incapacity^ 
as  the  Teacher's  Infufficiency) ;  and  that  Commenta- 
tors have  fo  grofly  miftaken  feveral  PafTages  in  the 
Works  of  the  Ancients,  leaving  them  more  obfcure 
after,  than  they  were  before,  their  Interpretations. 
This  might  ealily  be  proved  by  many  Ipftances:  .Bur, 
as  the  Brevity  of  the  Work  will  not  permit  me  to 
enlarge,  I  fhall  for  the  preient  only  remark,  that 
the  Signification  of  the  negative  Particle  M^,  when 
compounded  withr*,  is  different  from  that  it  bears, 

when 
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But  what  the  Hand  of  Juiiice  gives,  receive  ;     5 
And  with  thy  dettin'd  Lot  contented  live. 
Abftain  from  other's  Goods.  Let  not  thy  Mouth 
Be  prone  to  Lies  ;  but  always  utter  Truth. 

NOTES. 

when  £  is  annexed  to  it.  M:-T«-  is  ufed  for  a  quicker 
and  (horter  Conne&ion,  where  the  Sentences,  or  rather 
Members  of  Sentences,  jeem  to  have  a  nearer  Relation 
to  each  other,  exprefs'd  as  it  were  in  the  fame  Breath, 
and  often  tack'd  together  in  one  Line  5  but  \K&  con- 
nects flower,  being  rarely  repealed  in  the  Linej  and 
is  moftjproper,  when  the  Sentences  (for  it  feldom  ties 
Members)  feem  to  be  feparated  by  a  greater  Dif- 
tance  of  Thought,  or  Space  of  Time:  As  when  up- 
on the  finifhing  one  Precept,  or  Sentence,  the  Author 
breathes  a  little  —  and  then  connects  another  ;  then 
Hops  a  while  —  and  afterwards  adds  aThird,  &c.  An 
Initance  or  two  will  make  all  appear  plain  and  eafy, 

M»V  £7Ti0x>i<r»K      xnr'  avu>£      j.r>rs  txom.          PvOC. 


<re 

Mr'r  tap  ^U'O 
iv 


In  the  firft  Example,  MJ'TE  only  is  ufed, 
its  Office  being  to  conned:  different  Members  of  the 
fame  Sentence,  in  the  fame  Verfe. 

In  the  fecond,  Mtft  and  M/'T£  are  both  employed. 
The  former  begins  the  whole  Sentence,  connecting 
it  flowly  to  the  precedent  Sentence,  com  pleat  of  it- 
ielf  and  ended.  The  latter  is  repeated  twice  in  the 
fame  Verfe,  relating  only  to  the  two  Branches  of  the 
Precept  commanding  the  Obfervation  of  two  Sorts 
of  Weather. 

The  Third  is  the  Converfe  of  the  Second.  For 
here  MU'T*  is  firft  twice  repeated  in  the  fame  Line, 
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Firft  Honour  God :  And  next  thy  Parents  too ; 
And  deal  to  all  Men  their  peculiar  Due.       10 

NOTES. 

M»!T'  tv  o7w,  p-tr  EX™?.  When  the  Sentence  feems 
to  be  fully  enough  exprefs'd.— But  the  Author  makes 
a  kind  of  a  Paufe  -,  and  after  forne  Time  for 
Thought,  to  render  the  Precept  more  comprehen- 
five,  adds  My?  'j^ywpw&ifa  no  nor  uncovered^  there- 
by connecting  as  it  were  a  new  Sentence  to  the 
former. 

Nor  indeed  is  M»!T£  ever  ufed  throughout  this 
whole  Poem,  in  the  beginning  of  a  Sentence,  with- 
'out  being  followed  by  another  ^Vc,  (which  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  ptr  apj-eva  to  be  the  true  Reading  j 
for  pt  cannot  with  any  Propriety  follow  p!™)  whereas 
MWe  may  begin  a  Sentence,  and  the  Sentence  folr 
lowing  be  conne&ed  by  Mn'&,  aAXa,  xal,  &c. 

The  like  may  be  obferved  of  the  Latin  Conjunc- 
tions Neque  or  Nec9  and  Neve  or  Neu  •>  that  they 
are  never  (by  correft  Writers)  ufed  promifcuoufly 
one  for  the  other  ^  becaufe  their  Signification  differs, 
as  they  are  differently  Compounded.  In  fhort,  we 
may  lay  this  down  for  a  certain  Truth,  "  That 
<c  there. are  no  two  Native  Words  in  any  /w^Lan- 
"  guageexadtly  Synonomous:'7  Though  for  want 
of  a  deep  Penetration,  and  nice  Diftinftion  they  to 
moft  appear  fo.  And  although  the  Difference  of 
Signification  in  the  Particles  abovcmentioned,  may 
be  thought  of  no  great  Confequence  in  our  prefent 
Cafe  \  yet  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Obfervation  will  ap- 
pear in  this :  That,  if  duly  weigh'd,  and  clofely 
purfued,  it  may  affift  our  Enquiries,  and  be  condu- 
cive to  our  better  underftanding  the  Meaning  of  Au- 
thors in  Matters  of  much  greater  Importance. 

Ver.  9.  Firft  honour  God,  &c.~\   As  Hefiod,  fbe- 
ignis,  and  Pythagoras  have  begun  their  moral  Poems, 

with 
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For  Favour  wreft  not  Judgment :  nor  rejedt 
A  poor  Man's  Suit ;  nor  (hew  the  leaft  Refpeft 
Of  Perfons,  but  remember,  God  will  be, 
If  e'er  thou  judged  wrong,  a  Judge  to  thee. 
Bear  not  falfe  Witnefs,  let  thy  Words  be  jaft.   15 
Preferve  thy  Chaftity.  And  keep  thy  Truft. 
Let  Juftice  in  thy  Meafures  ftill  prevail : 
Equal  thy  BaJance,  even  be  thy  Scale. 
By  a  defign'd,  or  an  uncertain  Oath, 
Be  not  forfworn:  Avoid  the  Guilt  of  both.  20 
For  Perjury  (on  whomfoe'er  it  refts) 
Is  a  foul  Crime,  th'  Eternal  God  detefts. 
Thy  Neighbour's  Ground  deprive  no'  of  its  Seed, 
Whoever  fteals  it,  'tis  a  curfed  Deed. 

N  O  <T  E  S. 

with  the  Worfhip  of  the  Deity,  fome  have  thence 
been  induced  to  think,  that  the  five  firft  Verfes,  in 
the  Original,  are  mifplaced  ;  and  that  P he cy tides 
defign'd  this  Verfe  for  the  Beginning  of  his  Poem. 
But  there  appears  noNeceffity,  that  our  Author  fhould 
form  his  Defign  afcer  the  Model  of  others  :  Nor  in- 
deed does  any  fuch  Method  feem  to  be  obferved 
through  the  whole  Work ;  but  every  Prectpc  let 
down,  as  it  occurred  to  the  Poet's  Mind.  So  that 
there  is  but  little  Ground  for  fuch  an  Opinion  ;  ef- 
pecially  fmce  all  the  Manufcript  Copies  retain  the 
Order,  in  which  the  Verfes  now  (land ;  and  thofe 
Criticks,  who  would  have  the  precedent  Verfes  poft- 
ponM,  have  left  us  in  theDark,  as  to  what  other  Place 
in  the  Poem  we  ought  to  aflign  them. 

Ver.  23.  Thy  Neighbour's  Ground  deprive  not  of 
its  Seed"]  It  was  ufual  for  the  Ancients,  when  they 
began  to  fow  their  Ground,  to  facrifice  a  Portion  of 

the 
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To  Rob  the  Hireling  of  his  Due,  abhor;  25 
And  never  in  the  leaft  afflidl  the  Poor. 

Think   e'er  thou  fpeak.     And  keep  a  Secret 

dole. 
Wrong  none  :   But  him  that  would  do  wrong 

oppofe. 

Supply  the  Beggar's  Wants  without  delay : 
And  put  not  off  his  Suit  from  Day  to  Day.   30 
Relieve  the  needy  with  a  bounteous  Mind. 
Receive  the  exii'd,  and  conduct  the  Blind. 
Pity  the  ShipwreckM:  Dangers  ftill  attend 
The  Seas.  The  fallen  raife,   and  be  a  Friend 
To  him  that's  Friendlefs.  All  may  Ills  endure :  3  5 

NO  ?  E  S. 

the  Seed  to  Ceres ;  whereby  the  whole  became  Hal- 
lowed, and  no  longer  to  be  efteem'd  as  common 
Grain,  becaufe  dedicate  to  the  Goddefs.  So  that 
when  a  greater  Quantity  was  brought  into  the 
Field,  than  could  be  fown  that  Day  ^  they  never 
carried  the  Remainder  again  into  their  Granaries, 
but  left  it  in  the  Field,  together  with  their  Inftru- 
ments  of  Agriculture,  ready  for  the  next  Day's  La- 
bour. The  Poet  here  forbids  the  dealing  this  Con- 
feerated  Grain,  declaring  that  whoever  was  fo  Pro- 
fane as  to  take  it  was  £7rapa<n/A(^%  Accurfed*  as 
guilty  not  only  of  Theft,  but  Sacrilege. — This  is 
plainly  the  Anthor's  Meaning  in  this  Place  j  and 
not  to  prohibit  Charms  and  Incantations  ufed  to 
corrupt  the  Seed,  and  render  it  unfruitful,  as  Inter- 
preters have  falfely  imagined. 

Ver.  37. 
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Life  is  a  Wheel,  and  Happinefe  unfure. 
If  thou  art  rich,  aflift  the  Poor,     and  give 
The  Needy  Share  of  all  thou  (halt  receive. 
Let  public  Love  infpire  each  gen'rous  Soul; 
And  every  Part  be  uief ul  to  the  Whole.         40 

N  0  f  E  S. 

Ver.  37.  If  thou  art  R\chy  &c  ]  The  feeming 
Tautology,  in  this  and  the  following  Verfe,will  im- 
mediately vanifh,  and  a  beautiful  Gradation  appear 
in  its  (lead,  if  xve  mark  the  different  Significations 
of  the  two  Terms,  in  the  Original,  -xwnww  and 
XP^0"*  '  which  nearly  anfwer  the  Eqglijb  Words 
Poor,  and  Needy.,  By  the  Former  of  which  we  un- 
derftand  (agreeably  to  the  Etymon. of  the  Term) 
Men  of  low  and  narrow  Fortunes,  who,  by  hard 
Toil,  and  painful  Induflry,  juit  make  a  fhifc  to  fup- 
ply  the  Neceffities"  of  Nature  ;  but  have  nothing  to 
lay  up  for  theTime  to  come,  nor  can  remit  any  Part  of 
their  daily  and  conflant  Labour.  The  latter  Term 
denotes  Perfons  of  (till  meaner  and  more  miferable 
Circumftances ;  wh.o  are  not,  as  the  other,  provided 
with  the  common  Nsceflaries  of  Life,  but  by  ibme 
Misfortune  are  plunged  into  a  State  of  Diftrefs,  and 
reduced  even  to  Want ;  and  therefore  fland  in  Need 
not  only  of  Help  but  Relief.  The  former  c  f  thefc 
our  Author  recommends  as  Subjects  deierving  our 
djffiftancej  the  latter  as  Objects  demanding  our 
Succour  :  To  the  One,  he  bids  us  diftribute  of  our 
Abundance,  TTXVTOV  t%w  :  To  the  Other,  he  enjoins 
us  to  fpare  of  our  Fortunes >  w  <roi  &u*t  3«o\-.  In  a 
Word,  the  Poor  have  a  Right  to  enjoy  Part  of  our 
$ tjperfltitiei ;  the  Needy  ought  to  (hare  our  CQUVCM- 
encies,  nay  to  partake  of  our  very  Necc/ariei. 

Ver.  40.]  See  the  Note  on  Ver.  49. 

Ver.  41. 


WORKS  of  the  LEARNED.  Art.  6. 
Wear  not  thy  Sword  for  Slaughter  but  De- 
fence, 

AncJ  gladly  with  the  Ufe  of  it  d  fpenfe: 
For  be  thy  Qjarrel  e'er  fo  juft,  or  good  ; 
To  flay  thy  Foe,  pollutes  thine  Hand  with  Blood. 
Make  no  Encroachment  on  thy  Neighbour's 
Grounds.  4_r 

Juftice  is  belt  in  a.11:    To  pafs  her  Bounds, 

N  0  f  E  S. 

Ver.  41.  Wear  not  thy  Sword>  &c.]  Phocylidet 
having  before  forbidden  the  polluting  our  Hands 
with  Blood  5  left  his  Meaning  fhould  be  miftaken, 
and  the  Prohibition  confined  only  to  bafe  or  fecret 
Murder,  punilhable  by  the  Laws  of  every  State, 
and  condemned  by  the  general  Voice  of  Mankind  ; 
He  here  lays  down  an  excellent  Rule  concerning  the 
Ufe  and  Abufe  of  the  Sword.  He  would  never 
have  us  employ  it,  but  when  we  are  to  adl  defen- 
fively  •,  and  not  even  then,  except  all  other  Methods 
are  ineffectual,  and  we  are  compelled  by  the  uni- 
verfal  Law  of  Self-Prefervation  to  confult  our  own 
Safety,  and  have  Recourfe  to  Arms  for  the  Defence 
oT  our  Life  -,  which  State,  he  fays,  is  fo  far  from 
being  defirable,  that  'tis  rather  to  be  fhun'd  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  never  to  be  enter'd,  but  by  Compul- 
fion,  and  with  the  utmoft  Reludtance.  From  all 
which  we  mayiconclude,  that  this  Philofopher's  No- 
tions of  Bravery  were  very  different  from  thofe  en- 
tertained by  filch,  as  foolifhly  think  it  Heroic  and 
Noble,  never  to  put  up  the  flighted  Affront,  but  to 
fried  Blood  for  the  Breach  of  the  minuted  Punftilio, 
and  cut  a  Throat  for  a  meer  Trifle  5  as  if  none  were 
Heroes  but  Gladiators,  or"  every  Homicide  was  a 
Man  of  Honour  j  whereas  'tis  Humanity  and  Gene- 

rofity 


Art,  6.  For  S  E  P  T  E  M  B  E  R,  1743.    175 
Is  Evil.    Let  the  Earth's  Productions  be, 
Nor  hurt,  nor  hinder'd  in  theirGrowth,  by  thce. 
Strangers  withTownfmen  hold  in  likeEfteern : 
For  we  may  all  (tho*  fettled  now  we  feem)  50 
By  Poverty  diftrefs'd,  be  forcM  to  roam; 
For  Man  has  not  on  Earth  a  certain  Home. 

N  0  7  E  S. 

rofity  that  conftitute  the  brave  Man,  while  Fierce- 
nefs  and  Cruelty  animate  Brutes  and  Savages :  And 
if  that  be  the  nobleft  Spirit,  that  is  mod  furious  and 
deftru&ive,  Lions,  Wolves,  and  Tigers  have  the 
trued  Valour.  —  They  therefore  who  build  their 
Greatnefs  on  nothing  but  the  Deftruftion  of  Man- 
kind, and  Devaftation  of  Countries,  facrificing  whole 
Nations  to  fome  Hellifli  Principle,  gilded  with  the 
falfe  Appellations  of  Honour  or  Courage,  are  fo 
far  from  meriting  our  Efteem  as  Heroes,  thar  they 
rather  deferve  our  Hate  and  Deteftation  as  Pefts  of 
Society,  open  Ravagers,  and  public  Murderers  ;  ic 
being  a  Maxim  unanimouQy  agreed  on  by  all  wife 
Men  •,  "  That  nothing  can  be  Great  or  Honour- 
"  able,  that  is  any  Ways  pernicious  or  deftructive." 
Ver.  49.  Strangers  ivith  Townfmen  bold  in  like 
Efleem.}  This  Precept  compared  with  Ver.  40.  fuf- 
ficiently  difcovers  the  Depth  of  our  Author's  Wif- 
dom,  the  Soundnefs  of  his  Philofophy,  and  the  Ex- 
tenfivencfs  of  his  Charity.  For  tho'  all  civiliz'd 
Nations  have  wifely  taken  Care  to  inftill  into  the 
Minds  of  Youth  early  Notions  of  the  Love  of  their 
Country,  inciting  in  them  a  laudable  Defire  of  cul- 
tivating it  by  Arts,  or  defending  it  by  Arms-,  yet 
all  thinking  Men  know,  this  is  done  for  Ends  pure- 
ly Poluicaf,  to  maintain  Society,  promote  Intereft, 
and  fupport  Government.  The  Man  of  Senfe  ex- 
tends 
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The  Love  of  Money  is  that  fertile  Root, 
Whence  all  the  various  Kinds  of  Evil  fhoot. 
In  Gold  and  Silver  what  unfcen  Deceit         55 
Makes  Mortals  labour  to  be  Curft,  and  Great ! 
O  Gold!  thou  Guide  to  Evil!  Bane  of  Life! 
Thou  Spring  of  Mifchief !  and  thou  Source  of 

Strife. 

Happy  for  Man  if  thou  hadft  never  been  ! 
Thou  pleafing  Ruin!  pregnant  Caufe  of  Sin !  60 
Thy  dire  Effeds  in  bloody  Wars  we  fee ! 
Wrongs,  Rapines,  Murders,  all  proceed  from 

thee! 

Children  for  thee  their  Parents  Ruin  feek ! 
And  Brothers  all  the  Ties  of  Nature  break ! 
Speak  what  thou  know'ft  is  right,  and  fcorn 

to  ule  65 

Words  fuited  to  the  Times,  for  fordid  Views: 

N  O  f  E  $. 

tends  his  View  much  farther  •,  and  fees  the  whole 
World  a  Community,  of  which  hisnfelf  is  a  Mem- 
ber. To  him,  that  ancient  Maxim  holds  undeniably 
good,  "  That  all  the  World  is  a  wife  Man's  Coun- 
**  try."  And,  in  his  Efteem,  to  confine  our  Com- 
paflion  and  Benevolence  within  the  fcanty  Limits  of 
a  Town  or  Country,  a  Sedl  or  Party,  a  Notion  or 
Opinion,  or  any  other  fantaftic  Relation,  betrays  a 
Narrownefs  of  Thought,  and  Bafenefs  of  Spirit, 
unbecoming  a  Philofopher,  and  proper  only  to 
Fools  and  Bigots, 

Ver.  67. 
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Like  Reptiles  born  on  numerous  Rows  of  Feet; 
Who  change  their  Colour,  as  they  change  their 
Seat. 

NOTES. 

Vcr.  67.  Like  Reptiles^—'}  The  Creature  here 
alluded  to  by  the  Poet  is  called  a  Polypus ;  which,  as 
Naturalifts  affirm,  has  a  Power  of  altering  its  Hue 
as  often  as  it  fhifts  its  Place,  afiuming  the  Colour  of 
that  Spot  where  it  fixes ;  not  much  unlike  fomc  Spe- 
cies or  Caterpillars  among  us,  whofe  Colour  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Herbs  they  live  on  ;  which 
kind  of  Reptile  Heftod  calls  wrt<&  Bonelcfs.  But, 
by  the  Epithet  7m-po(pijr'r,  our  Author  feems  to  mean 
a  Creature  living  by  the  Sea-fide  and  cleaving  to 
Rocks,  or  at  leaft  refiding  principally  in  ftony  Pla- 
ces. Erafmtts  fays  it  is  aFilh:  And  indeed  the  gene- 
ral Name  of  Polypes  may  be  attributed  to  any  Spe- 
cies of  Animals,  that  have  a  great  Number  of 
Feet.  See  the  Defcription  of  a  Pol) pus  given  by 
Pli*y,  Lib.  ix.  Cap.  29. 

*Tis  worth  remarking,   that  Theognis  has  men- 
tioned  this  very  Creature,  and  recommended  it  to  us 
for  our  Imitation  ;    which  Phocylides  here  cxprefly 
forbids.  But  the  Admonitions  of  boththefe  Authors 
are  hlutary  enough  ;  and  not  inconfiftent  with  each 
other.  For  indeed  'tisimpofiible  to  lay  down  any  un- 
alterable Precept  of  moral  GEconomy,  any  that  ought 
not,  in  fomc  particular  Cafes,  to  be  fuperfeded  \  but 
good  Nature  and  Dilcretion  muft  direft  us.     77;  .- 
nis  only  forbids  a  rigid,  lour,  obftinate  Attachment 
to  our  own  Notions ;  advifing  us  fometimes  to  re- 
cede a  little,   and  for  good  and  laudable  Ends  be- 
come as  ic  were  all  Tbtngs  to  all  Men.     Pbocylidfi 
on  the  other  Hand  would  have  us  Icorn  theBafenefs 
of  time-fcrving  Sycophants,  who  footh  Mankind  in 

their 
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To  calmly  pradife  Inj'ries  predefign'd, 
Argues  the  Bafenefs  of  a  Villain's  Mind.     76 
But  judge  not  raflily  him  that's  overfway'd 
To  ad  unjuftly :     Let  th'  Intent  be  weigh'd. 

If  Wifdom,  Strength,  or  Riches  be  thy  Lot, 
Boaft  not;  but  rather  think,  thoa  haft  them  not. 
One  God  alone,  from  whom  thefe  Gifts  pro- 
ceed, 75 
Is  wife,  is  mighty,  and  is  rich,  indeed* 

NOTES. 

their  Vanity  by  Flattery  and  Lies ;  and  appear  under 
any  Form,  that  i$  mod  fuitable  to  accomplifh  their 
finifter  Ends,  by  impofing  on  the  Weak,  deceiving 
the  Ignorant,  and  cajoling  the  Unwary. 

Ver.  75.  One  God  alone.]  We  have  here  an  ex- 
prefs  Aflertion  of  the  Unity  of  the  Deity.  And  I 
think,  we  may  reafonably  enough  conclude,  that  not 
only  Pbocytides,  but  all  wife  Men,  in  all  Ages,  (when 
they  were  carried  into  any  Depth  of  Thought)  could 
entertain  no  otherConceptions  of  theDivine  Being  than 
what  center'd  in  Unity:  And  whenever  they  talk'd 
of  more  Gods  than  one,  'twas  either  in  Conformity 
to  the  vulgar  Notions  of  the  Times  5  or  from  an  In- 
coherence, or  Confufion  of  Thought,  which  for  the 
prefent  obfcured  their  Mind,  and  produced  a  Multi- 
tude of  wild  and  vague  Imaginations.  For  indeed 
the  Mind  of  Man  is  for  ever  reftlefs  and  perplex'd, 
while  his  Ideas  are  multiplex,  and  his  Thoughts  em- 
ployed on  Plurality  or  Number  j  nor  can  it  ever 
perceive  any  Light,  or  experience  any  Eafe  in  think- 
ing, till  it  has  again  refolvcd  itfelr  into  Unity.  For 
all  that  Knowledge,  which  ftudious  Men  acquire  in 
the  Science  of  Numbers,  is  only  the  Perception  of 

the 
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Let  not  paft  Troubles  thro'  thy  Fancy  run  : 
What  once  has  happened,  ne'er  can  be  un- 
done. 

NOTES. 

the  Relation  they  bear  to  Unity ;  every  Arithmeti- 
cal Calculation  being  nothing  but  Unity  difplay'd  in 
different  Lights,  and  manifelting  itfelf  under  various 
Operations.  When  therefore  Men  have  fo  extended 
and  ftrain'd  their  Thoughts,  that  they  have  loll 
Sight  of  Unity,  their  Underftanding  immediately 
becomes  dark  and  confufed  5  there  is  no  Unifor- 
mity or  Coherence  in  their  Ideas  •,  nor  are  they  ca- 
pable of  continuing  their  Enquiries  with  any  Clear- 
nefs  or  Regularity  -9  becaufe  a  Multiplicity  of  Ob- 
jects has  diforder'd  their  Reafon,  and  untun'd  their 
Mind.  For  every  Idea  of  Number  is  a  kind  of  Dif- 
tradlion  or  Dilaceration  of  the  human  Mind  ;  which 
is  only  then  perfect  when  its  Eye  is  Jingle  and  its 
Perception  one.  Men  of  weak  Understandings, 
and  (hallow  Capacities,  are  eafily  deceived  by  a 
Multiplicity  of  Appearances  •,  but  to  a  difcerning 
Mind,  all  the  various  Objects  within  the  Compais 
of  Nature  firft  difcover  the  Harmony*  and  then 
point  out  the  Unity  of  the  Whole.  Thus,  tho'  our 
Poet,  in  another  Place,  calls  the  Sun*  Moon^  Earth^ 
Sea^  &c.  'Ovotoioxi,  fbe  Celefliais^  and  M^x*pc?, 
The  Bleffcd,  and  attributes  to  each  his  proper  Office 
as  a  Deity,  yet  he  could  mean  no  more,  than  that 
thefe  are  all  Emanations  from  one  Fountain,  and 
act  by  that  one  Power,  that  moves,  pervades,  and 
animates  the  whole  Mafs. 

Thus  far  at  lead  we  may  reafonably  allow,    that 

Pbocyitdes  and   moft  other  Philofophers  could  go. 

But  it   they  went  no  further,    their  Notions  fcem  to 

be  very   fhort  and  imperfect.     For  if  God  be  that 

M  univerfa  1 
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Reftrain  thine  Anger,  and  to  ftrike  be  flow, 
Blood  has,    tho'  undefign'd,   been  known  to( 
flow,  801 

And  Murder  iffrf  d  from  an  angry  Blow. 

N  0  <T  E  S. 

univerfal  Soul  or  M/W,  that  is  diffufed  throughout 
the  whole  World,  and  gives  Life  and  Motion  to  all 
material  Subftances,  and  yet  is  itfelf  diftinct  and  fe- 
parate  from  Matter  ;  it  follows,  that  every  the  mi- 
nuteft  Particle  of  Matter  mutt  terminate  and  bound 
the  Being  of  the  Deity  :  Since  'tis  impoffible,  that 
he  can  be  Omniprefent,  fo  as  to  fill  all  Space,  if 
there  be  any  Thing  exifting  befides  himfelf.  Was 
there  but  one  Particle  of  Matter  in  the  whole  Uni- 
verfe,  befides  the  Deity  ;  that  Particle,  however 
minute  or  contracted,  would  be  fufficient  to  over- 
throw God's  Ubiquity  :  For  if  it.be  argued,  that 
tho'  God  be  not  that  Particle,  yet  he  is  in  that  Par- 
ticle j  this  Way  of  Reafoning  does  not  feem  to 
folve  the  Difficulty :  Since  it  {till  allows  that  Par- 
ticle of  Matter  to  be  fomewhere :  confequently 
God  (if  he  is  not  that  Particle)  cannot  be  every- 
where. 

The  Ideas  of  Men  concerning  God  are  various. 
Some  among  the  Ancients  confefs'd  One  Supreme 
Being,  worfhip'd  under  different  Titles  or  Appel- 
lations, according  to  the  feveral  Attributes  they 
afcribed  to  him,  or  the  various  Blefiings  and  Ad- 
vantages Mankind  received  from  him.  Others 
gave  the  Name  of  Deity  to  every  Thing,  that  was 
above  the  common  Level  of  Humanity,  and 
efteem'd  great  and  glorious  amongft  Men :  For 
there  is  no  Poffibility  of  forming  any  middle  Con- 
ception between  God  and  Man  \  the  Ideas  being  but 
Two,  and  admitting  no  Medium;  Becaufe,  Jet 

Be 
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Be  all  thy  Paffions  with  the  Mean  endow'd : 
Nothing  too  great,  too  lofty,  or  too  proud. 
Ev'n  Profit,  when  redundant,  noxious  proves : 
Immoderate  Pleafures  breed  immoderate  Loves. 

N  O  f  E  S. 

Men  feparate  God  from  the  Creature  in  their 
Thoughts,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  higheft  Concep- 
tion they  can  form  of  the  Divine  Nature  is, 
that  it  is  fuperior  to  the  Human  •,  confequently  there 
can  be  no  intermediate  Gradations  between  them  j 
fince  the  Idea  of  a  Medium  naturally  involves  with 
it  that  of  the  two  bounding  Extremes  •,  and  every 
Thing  that  bounds,  muft  necefiarily  be  bounded ; 
which  difagrees  with  Mens  general  Notions  of 
Deity.  Whatever  Beings  then  we  may  endeavour 
to  think  of^  if  we  would  attribute  to  them  Qualities 
more  excellent,  in  kind,  than  any  found  in  Man  j 
we  afcribe  to  them  the  utmoft  we  are  able  to 
give  to  God  himfelf:  For  if  ever  we  extend  our 
Thought  beyond  Humanity,  it  muft  immediately 
be  fwallowed  up  and  loft  in  Deity  ;  and  every  Idea 
fhort  of  God,  muft  inevitably  be  fix'd  on  Man. 

The  Title  of  Hero  or  Demi-god  among  the 
Heathens  carried  with  it  a  compound  Idea  •,  and 
denoted,  not  Beings  of  a  middle  Nature  between 
God  and  Man,  but  Perfons,  to  whom  both  thefe 
Titles  were  applicable;  who  were,  in  Uieir  Opi- 
nionf  part  Human,  part  Divine  ;  having  all  the 
Paflions  and  Infirmities  of  Men,  and  yet  pofrefiing 
fome  other  Qualities  (as  they  imagined)  fuperior  in 
kind  to  Humanity.  According  to  this  Senfe  they 
entertained  Notions  of  a  Multitude  of  Gods;  the 
Unthinking  amongft  them  never  going  beyond  the 
Sight  of  their  Eyes.  And  in  this  Senle  our  Age  is 
as  idolatrous  as  any  of  theirs,  all  worfhipping  that, 

M  2  which 
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Riches,  if  more  than  can  be  fairly  born, 
Engender  Pride,  and  puff  us  up  with  Scorn. 
Ungovern'd Courage  too  is  always  bad:        88 
Too  hot  a  Spirit  makes  its  Owner  mad, 

N  O  f  E  S. 

which  they  imagine  more  excellent  than  themfelves, 
and  Deifying  every  Thing  they  don't  underftand  -, 
and,  maugre  all  our  bdafted  fuperior  Light,  the 
Deity  is  as  rnuch  divided1  in  the  Notions  of  the  Vul- 
gar as  ever  :  For  when  once  the  Idea  of  the  Unity 
is  diilblvcd,  '[is  indifferent,  whether  it  be  broken 
into  fhree  Parts,  or  three  Millions.  In  a  word, 
whether  we  think  on  God  or  Man,  whatever  be  the 
Object  of  our  Thoughts  amongft  all  the  Vari- 
ety of  Nature,  no  thinking  Man  can  have  any 
Light  or  Satisfaction,  while  his  Ideas  would  grafp 
at  more  t-han  Om  ;  for  'tis  then,  and  then  only,  we 
think  vwch  Perfpicuity  arid  Pleafure*  when  the  Eye 
of  our  Mind  fees  nothing  but  Unity. 

Ver.  88.  Ungwern'd  CourageJ]  If  it  be  afk'd, 
why-  I  fhould  render  3-u^oV  tVfp^^e^,  by  ungo- 
<vern-d  Courage?  I  anfwer,  That  this  conveys  the 
Meaning  of  the  Poet  is  plain,  not  only  from  con- 
iidering  his  whole  Drift  in  the  preceding  Lines, 
where  all  his  Re-prehenfions  are  levelled  at  the  Ex- 
ctfs  of  Things  in  themfelves  uleful  and  pleafant,  and 
becoming  noxious  only  when  poflefs'd  in  an  immo- 
derate Degree  •,  but  alfo  from  the  Propriety  of  the 
Terms  he  has  choien,  to  exprefs  his  Meaning }  as 
will  appear,  if  we  examine  the  Force  of  the  Com- 
pound Verb  uVlp^o^ai,  which  fignifies  literally  to 
come  tinder j  and,  at  firft  Sight,  mould  feem  to  carry 
with  it  an  Idea  of  Deficiency,  and  not  of  Excefs. 
But  this  Difficulty  will  foon  vanifh,  if  we  remem- 
ber, that  every  Word  has  two  Acceptations,  a  Literal 

and 
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Anger  is  rightly  term'd  a  kind  of  Luft ; 
But  Wrath's  excefiive,  and  is  far  the  worft. 
To  emulate  what's  Good,  deferves  Applaufe; 
But  Zeal  is  Evil  in  an  evil  Caufe. 

N  O  f  E  S. 

and  a  Metaphorical.  The  Prepofuion  uVo,  in  Latin 
fub^  fignifies  literally,  under  ;  but  metaphorically, 
privily  or  under  Covert:  And  according  to  this 
latter  Senfe  the  Poec  calls  a  Refentmcnt,  that  deals 
infenfibly  on  the  Mind,  and  kindles  into  a  Rage, 
before  we  can  call  in  Reafon  to  our  Aflidance,  S-u^oV 
vmf%tp.&&')  an  interloping  Paffion^  that  rather  comes 
unperceived,  than  admitted  and  countenanced  by  the 
Dictates  of  right  Reafon,  which  fhould,  as  it  were, 
keep  the  Door  of  our  Breads,  and  examine  all  that 
enters,  and  is  entertained  there.  And  in  this  Senfe 
C<efar  ufes  the  Terms,  fttbducere  in  collrm ;  which, 
if  literally  tranflated,/o  lead  under  upon  a  MV/,  feems 
a  very  catachreftical  ExprelTion,  but  if  taken,  as 
defigned  by  the  Author,  in  a  metaphorical  Accep- 
tation, carries  with  it  a.  plain  and  obvious  Senfe, 
and  only  intimates,  that  he  led  his  Soldiers  fecretty 
to  take  Pofiefiion  of  the  Hill. 

Many  Paffages  in  correct  Writers  may  be  thus 
clearly  and^  Analogically  accounted  for,  without 
having  Recourfe  to  pompous  founding  Names  of 
loofe  and  licentious  Tropes  and  Figures ;  which 
are  too  often  ufed  in  downright  Defiance  to  Senfe 
and  Reafon,  and  fcem  calculated  rather  to  hide  (if 
poflible)  the  Ignorance  of  the  pedantic  Com  me. 
tor,  than  to  explain  the  Manner  of  ExprefTion,  or 
difcover  the  true  Meaning  of  the  injured  Author. 

Ver.  93.  Zeal  is  Ei-il~\  The  Original  is  . 
the  Signification  of  which  compound  Term  (as'ufed 
here  by  the  Author)  may  be  eafily  gathered  from 
what  has  been  laid  in  the  precedent  Note. 
M 
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Boldnefs  in  bad  Men  always  Mifchief  breeds ; 
But  'tis  a  mighty  Help  to  virtuous  Deeds.     95 
The  Love  of  Virtue  wears  a  beauteous  Face ; 
But  Luft,  ignoble  Paffion  !  breeds  difgrace. 
A  wife  Man  all  his  Country  juftly  think 
A  Public  Bleffing.    In  thy  Meat,  and  Drink, 
And  Talk,  be  Moderation  always  had :      100 
The  Mean  is  beft,  and  all  Extremes  are  bad. 
Repine  not  at  thy  Neighbour's  Good,  nor 

rail : " 

No  envious  Thoughts  \ti  immortal  Minds  aflkil. 
The  Moon's  not  griev'd  at  thofe  more  glorious 

Rays, 

That  iffue  from  the  Sun's  effulgent  Blaze.  105 
Low  Earth  ne'er  envies  Heaven's  etherialDome, 
Nor  Rivers  grudge  the  Sea's  unfathom'd  Wombs 
But  all  breathe  Love  from  one  congenial") 

Soul: 
For  Difcord  in  the  Bleft  would  fpoil  the 

whole, 

The  Heav'ns  would  fall,  and  Pole  encounter 
Pole.  no 

Be  always  temperate.  Shameful  Deeds  efchew. 
Chufe  not  with  Mifchief  Mifchief  to  purfue. 
Let  Juftice  vindicate  thy  Goods  or  Life. 
Soft  Words  are  ufeful :  Strife  engenders  Strife. 
Truft  not  too  rafhly  ;  but  thy  Faith  fufpend,  1 15 
Till  thou  haft  certain  Knowledge  of  the  End. 

Vcr. 
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Mofl  often  in  requiting  Favours  fhown, 
Chufe  rather  to  outdo,  than  be  outdone. 

NOTES. 

Ver.  117, 1 1 8.  Mofl  often  in  requiting  Favours 

/bown, 

Cbufe  rather  to  outdo,  ttian  be  out- 
done. 

The  Original  isNixai/Tu  fy&vla?  lv\  -arAfoi/fo-cn  xoS-n'xn; 
where  the  Word  xa3^'x£i,  exprefs'd  in  this  Eafiage, 
fupplies  that  Deficiency  of  Grammatical  Conftruftion, 
which  appears  in  all  thofe  Places,  where  the  Verb 
that  leads  the  Sentence  is  put,  not  in  the  Imperative, 
but  the  Infinitive  Mood  •,    Tome  fuch  Verb  as  this 
being  always  underftood.     And  in  thefe  Cafes  the 
OmiJJlon  is  obvious,  and  eafily  perceived :  but  in 
many  other  Forms  of  Speech,  the  Ellipfts  lies  fome- 
what  deeper,  and  requires  a  little  more  Penetration 
to  find  it  our,  and  fupply  it.     It  is  however  always 
worth  the  Pains  bedewed  in  fearching  for  it ;  fince 
the  right  underftanding  its  Nature  is  fo  neceflary  in 
the  Study  of  Letters,  that  all  our  Skill  in  Language 
does  in  a  great  meafure  depend  on  it :  For  if  due 
Regard  were  paid  by  Grammarians  to  this  Ellipti- 
cal Manner  of  Syntax,  obfervable  in  all  Writers, 
Language  would  be  found  to  be,  (not  that  arbitrary 
Thing  many  reckon  it,  but)  reducible  to  Rules  of 
equal  Certainty  with  thofe  of  other  Sciences.     Every 
Cafe  of  Nouns  would  appear  to  have  its  fixed  pecu- 
liar Office,  and  every  kind  of  Verb  to  govern  its 
proper  unalterable  Cafe.     And  we  fhould  have  no 
need   to  load  the  Memory  of  Learners  with  thac 
Heap  of  loofe  undigefled  Rules  (as  they  are  called) 
with  which  our  Grammars  are  fo  (tufted,  and  which 
are  fo  far  from  helping  a  Learner  in  acquiring  the 
Languages,    that,  on    the  contrary,   he  can  never 
arrive  at  any  Depth  of  Knowledge  in  that  Study,  till 
M  4  he 
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Better  to  let  a  Stranger  find,  with  Hafte, 
A  hearty  Welcome  to  a  mean  Repaft;      120 
Than  thro'  an  ill-tim'd  Hindrance  make  him 

wait 

The  formal  Dainties  of  a  gaudy  Treat. 
Exadt  not  from  a  Poor  Man  (tho'  thy  Right) 
A  Debt,  with  Rigour,  to  the  utmoft  Mite. 

N  0  T  E  S. 

he  has  found  out  their  Infufficiency,  and  reje&ed  the 
greateft  Part  of  them,  as  not  only  ufelefs  but  hurtful. 

Ver.  119.  Better  to  let,  &c.  The  Poet  here 
lays  down  an  .excellent  Rule  for  Hofpkality, 
telling  us,  'cis  much  better  to  welcome  our  Gueits 
with  Sincerity  and  Freedom,  tho'  the  Fare  be 
fimple  and  homely  -,  than  to  torture  them  with 
the  Formalities  of  a  fplendid  ceremonious  En- 
tainment  •,  where  Politenefs  and  Complaifance  are 
fo  exceffively  abufed  and  over-aded,  that  a  Man  of 
Senfe  muft  debafe  himfelf,  (for  '(is  a  great  Debafe- 
ment  to  a  noble  Mind)  to  put  on  the  Mimic,  and 
ape  the  Fopperies  of  a  mallow-thoughted  Company  •, 
whofe  only  Qualifications  confift  in  (training  the 
Laws  of  Civility  and  Good  Manners,  into  a  thou- 
fand  ridiculous  Geftures,  and  fulfome  Expreffions  ; 
which  are  often  deceitful  and  treacherous :  but  al- 
ways, at  beft,  impertinent,  and  idle. 

Ver.  123,  124.     Exatt  not  from  a  poor  Man 

(tho9  thy  Right) 
A  Debt>  with  Rigour,  to  the 

utmoft  Mite. 

This  Precept  is  exceeding  ufeful  and  inftrudlive :  and 
may  ferve  to  expofe  the  great  Folly  of  tho  fe,  who  vain- 
Jy  flatter  themlelves,  that  they  walk  according  to 
the  Rules  of  Equity,  and  deferve  the  Title  of  honeft 

and 
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Who  fpoils  a  NeftjWouM  adt  extremely  wrong, 
With  greedy  Hands  to  take  both  old  and  young: 
To  leave  the  Dam  has  this  apparent  Good,  1 27 
Thou  hence  may'ft  haply  find  a  fecond  Brood. 

N  O  T  E  S. 

and  good  Men  *,  becaufe  they  never  aft  contrary  to 
what  the  Law  enjoins,  nor  defraud  others  of  their 
legal  Property :  tho'  at  the  fame  Time  they  arc 
void  of  all  Humanity  and  Compaffion,  and  readily 
improve  every  Advantage,  the  Letter  of  the  Law- 
will  allow  them,  to  opprefs  and  rack  their  weaker 
Brother  ;  whofe  only  Fault  perhaps  is,  that  he  is 
poor  and  defencelefs.  Than  this  unjuft,  tho'  law- 
ful Proceeding,  nothing  can  be  more  difhoneft  and 
wicked ;  nothing  more  repugnant  to  the  eternal 
Di&ates  of  Benevolence  and  Charity,  by  which 
external  Laws  fhould  fometimes  be  fuperfeded. 
For  fuch  is  the  Weaknefs  of  Mankind,  that  the 
wifeft  Legiflators  cannot  invent  or  inftitute  any  Law 
excenfive  enough  to  conduce  in  every  refpect  to  the 
good  of  the  Society.  The  truly  honed  Man  (hould 
therefore,  in  many  Cafes,  recede  from  what  the 
Rigour  of  the  Law  would  give  him ;  becaufe  the 
ftricreft  and  mod  legal  Profecutor,  is  very  often  the 
greateft  and  word  Offender :  According  to  the 
old  Latin  Proverb,  Jus  fummum  fepe  fumma  In- 
juria. 

Ver.  125.  Who  fpoils  a  Nefly  &c,]  Some  would 
have  this  Paflage  to  be  allegorical,  and  relate  to 
the  foregoing  Precept  forbidding  a  too  rigorous 
Kxadlion  of  a  Debt.  But  as  it  is  not  fo  conneded 
in  the  Original,  there  is  no  necefTity  for  fuch  an  In- 
terpretation ;  but  it  may  be  very  well  taken  in  the 
literal  Senfc,  as  an  entire  Precept  cf  itfelf.  Nor 
as  it  below  the  Dignity  of  a  Philofopher  to  teach' 

Meo 


i88     The  WORKS  of  the  LEARNED.     Art.6. 
Set  not  a  Fool  in  Judgment :  Wife  Men  guide 
Wife  Councils  •,  Artifts  Points  of  Art  decide. 
A  Man  unlearn'd  no  Science  can  difcern  1131 
They  never  know,what's  Good,who  never  learn. 

N  O  f  E  S. 

Men  Benevolence  and  CompafTion  to  ail  the  inferior 
Creatures,  as  well  as  to  one  another. 

The  Great  Lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  in  the 
Scripture  laid  down  this  very  Command.-  If  a  Bird's 
Neft  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  Way,  in  any  T^ree^ 
or  on  the  Ground,  young  Ones,  or  Eggs>  and  the  Dam 
Jilting  upon  the  Young*  thou  Jhalt  in  any  wife  let  the 
Dam  go,  and  take  the  Young  to  thee, 

Ver.  129.  Set  not  a  Fool  in  Judgment.]  We 
have  here  a  brief  but  comprehenfive  Inftrudtion  con- 
cerning the  true  Nature  of  a  folid  and  lading 
Government.  To  make  it  juft,  its  Bafis  muft  be 
the  free  Choice  of  the  Society.  For  the  Right  of 
all  Rulers  confifts  in  nothing  but  the  Confent  of  the 
People  -,  no  Man  having  any  juft  Authority  to 
make  Laws  for  others,  without  the  Approbation  of 
the  Community,  for  whom  thefe  Laws  are  made. 
And  that  the  Government  may  be  permanent  as 
well  as  legal,  'tis  abfolutely  neceflary  that  they  who 
prefide,  fhould  be  Men  of  deep  Penetration  and 
great  Wifdom.  Phocy tides,  like  a  good  Politician, 
juftly  excludes  Fools  from  the  Adminiftration  of 
any  Public  Office.  None  but  Wifemen  mould 
be  chofen  Magiftrates  •,  For  they  only  are  capable  of 
judging  right  in  any  important  and  difficult  Affair : 
Wifdom  being  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  enable  a 
Governor  to  execute  his  Office,  for  the  Good  of  the 
Society  in  Matters  of  common  Life :  And  Skill  in 
any  particular  Art  or  Calling,  as  requifite  to  qualify 
a  Man  for  a  Judge  in  any  Controverfies  peculiar  to 

that 
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No  Friendfhip  make  with  Parafites,  theirEnds 
Are  fordid:  Many  now  are  Trencher- Friends^ 
Time-ferving  Slaves,  who  eat  at  others  Charge, 
DifpleasM  at    fmall  Gifts,  not  content   with 
large.  136 

Place  no  Dependence  on  the  vulgar  Herd ; 
Th'  unftable  Vulgar,  in  a  Moment's  ftirr'd. 
The  Multitude,  a  Torrent,  and  a  Flame, 
Are  three  wild  Monfters  very  hard  to  tame.  140 
Thy  Strength  confume  not  with  exceffive  Heat, 
Fixing  too  near  the  facrcd  Fire  thy  Seat. 

NOTES. 

that  Art.  So  that  all  Authorities  built  on  other 
Foundations  are  rather  to  be  deemed  Tyrannies 
than  Governments.  The  bad  Confequents  of  which 
are  glaring  enough,  where  Block-heads  are  promo- 
ted to  Places  of  Command,  and  Fools  upheld  to 
Lord*  it  over  their  Betters. 

Ver.  141.  Thy  Strength  confume  not  'with  excefflvg 
Heat.]  It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Antients,  when 
they  attended  Divine  Service,  to  place  themfelves 
near  the  Fire,  which  confumed  their  Sacrifices,  that 
they  might  the  better  perform  every  Ceremony  pro- 
per to  the  Occafion.  Some,  who  were  over  devout, 
would  even  wafte  their  Srength  by  their  clofe  Situ- 
ation, and  long  Continuance  at  the  Fires  ;  thinking, 
it  would  be  more  pleafing  to  the  Gods,  if  they  paid 
the  ftrifteft  Attention,  and  omitted  not  the  minuted 
Circumftantial  of  Worfhip,  even  tho'  it  were  to 
the  impairing  their  Health  and  Vigour.  This  fu- 
perftitious  Practice  the  Poet  here  reprehends  as  hurt- 
ful to  the  Devotees,  and  not  required  by  the  Gods^ 

'Ver. 
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The  Gods  for  too  great  Offerings  never  call ; 
Obferve  the  Mean ;    The  Mean  is  beft  in  all. 
Interr  the  Dead,  and  never  dare  difclofe     14^ 
Their  Caverns,  or  their  facred  Duft  expofe  ; 
The  Wrath  of  Heav'n  attends  fuch  Crimes  as 

thofe! 

'Tis  a  foul  Deed,  deferving  higheft  Blame, 
To  mangle  or  diffolve  a  human  Frame. 
We  hope,  theReliques  of  departed  Men     150 
.Shall  rife  to  Light,  and  never  die  again, 

NOTES. 

Ver.  1 50,  151.  We  hope,  the  Retires  of  departed 
Men 

Shall  rife  to  Light, 

This  Paflage  fufficiently  evinces  the  Falfhood  or 
Ignorance  of  thofe,  who  would  perfuade  us,  that  the 
Notion  of  the  Refurredtion  of  the  Body  was  never 
entertained  by  any  before  Chriftianity.  The  Poet 
fays  plainly,  they  expe&ed  the  Reliques  of  the  de- 
farted  to  come  JJiortly  out  of  the  Earth  to  Light. 

Kou    TO%(X,    £  IK  yaws  iX-n-ii^opev  t$  (pd@*  lAOfn/   Ac/xJ/ay* 

cMToi^ojtAH/wy.  And  he  immediately  fubjoins,  'cWcw 
$  -9-foi  rex$ovr»i9  They  are  afterwards  to  be  Gods. 
By  which  he  means,  they  (hall  be  more  glorious, 
than  when  in  the  common  State  of  Humanity.  See 
Note  on  Fcrfe  75.  But  what  that  Glory  is  to  be, 
or  how  thefe  Reliques,  (or  to  ufe  the  modern  Phrafe) 
thefe  Particles  of  Mitter,  after  having  iffued  fo 
often  from  the  common  Mafs,  and  palled  iato  fo 
many  Millions  of  Forms,  are  again  to  be  diftri- 
buted  to  each  Individual,  and  be  (ufRcient  to  con- 
ftitute  all  that  have  exifted,  he  does  not  pretend 
to  explain.  By  which  his  Silence  he  has  (hewir 

himfelf 
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But  be  immortal  Gods :  The  human  Soul 
In  Death  continues  uncorrupt  and  whole: 
The  Spirit  of  Man  is  God's  own  Image,  fent  1 54 
From  Heav'n,   and  for  a  Time  to  Mortals  lent. 

N  O  T  R  S. 

himfelf  a  little  wifer  than  fbme  of  later  Years  5  who 
after  they  have  long  canvafs'd  the  Matter,  by  a  Mul- 
titude of  unintelligible  Terms,  fenfelefs  or  contra- 
didlory  Exprefiions,  and  Words  without  any  Ideas, 
have  at  laft  been  forced  to  drop  the  Argument  j 
and,  taking  Sanctuary  in  Religion,  call  it  an  Article 
of  Faith,  above  the  Comprchenfion  of  human  Rea- 
fon,  but  yet  to  be  credited  by  the  human  ;Mind: 
That  is,  a  Thing,  Men  are  bound  to  believe,  altho* 
(as  explained  by  them)  they  can  form  no  Idea  of 
it :  And  the  Object  of  their  Faith,  muft  be  a  Non- 
entity. As  an  Article  of  Faith  I  (hall  therefore 
leave  it,  with  this  Remark,  That  if  it  be  a  fun- 
damental Article  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  Phocy- 
lides  muft  be  fo  far  allowed  to  be  a  Chriftian  \  who 
has  exprefs'd  it  as  clearly,  and  demonstrated  it  as 
fully*  as  any  of  the  Modern  chriftian  Writers. 

Ver.  152,  153. The  human  Soul 

In  Death  continues  uncorrupt 

and  whole. 

Phocylides  was  too  much  of  a  Philofopher  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  Soul  of  Man,  once  exifting,  could  ever 
ceafe  to  bej  the  very  Term  of  Annihilation  being 
rdle,  and  unintelligible.  Having  therefore,  in  the 
preceding  Verfe,  aiferted  the  Refurrettion  of  the 
Body*  he  here  affirms  the  Soul  to  be  immortal,  it 
being,  as  he  fays,  the  Image  of  God  himfelf,  and 
therefore  muft  always  Be:  But  as  to  the  State 
and  Manner  of  its  Exiftcnce  he  fays  very  little  } 

leaving 
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Our  Bodies  are  of  Earth :  And  therefore  muft 
Diflblve  in  Earth,  and  moulder  into  Duft. 


NO?  E  S. 

leaving  it  as  unexplained,  as  he  had  before  that  of 
the  Body. 

And  even  in  that  little  he  has  uttered, -there  ap- 
pears more  of  the  Prieft  than  the  Philofopher, 
all  hisExpreflions  being  calculated,  not  fo  much  for 
giving  Light  and  Perfpicuity  to  his  Doctrine,  as 
to  add  IWeight  and  Authority  to  his  Precepts  ;  and 
ferving  rather  as  Motives  to  incline  the  Will,  than 
Arguments  to  convince  ^he  Underftanding.  This 
is  confident  enough  with  his  Character  as  a  Moralift  ; 
whofe  Bufmefs  it  is  to  lay  down  and  enforce  prac- 
tical Rules  •,  and  not  to  dwell  on  phyfical  Enqui- 
ries,any  longer  than  is  conducive  to  his  mainDefign. 

Our  Author  fometimes  calls  the  Soul  Tu^  Life, 
{bmetimes  riyrjjua  Spirit.  Sometimes  he  fays,  'tis 
the  Xfy;c-i;,  or  Loan  of  God,  at  other  times  'tis  his 
?£i:co;v, .  or  Image.  Sometimes  he  will  have  it  re- 
ceived into  the  Air  after  Death  •,  at  other  times,  'tis 
to  go  to  "A£/K>  or  Hell^  the  invifible  Receptacle  of 
all  the  departed.  Both  which  laft  Opinions  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  enforce  the  Obfervation  of  the 
particular  Precepts  he  delivers.  The  former  he 
introduces,  when  he  would  perfuade  Men  to  bury  the 
Dead,  and  not  permit  their  Carcafes  to  be  torn  or 
mangled,  or  their  Ames  to  be  uncovered  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  common  View.  He  endeavours  to  de- 
ter them  from  this  inhuman  Practice,  by  telling 
them,  not  only,  that  'tis  offcnfive  toHeaven,  but  alfo, 
that  the  Souls  of  the  Departed  are  taken  up,  and 
received  into  the  Air,  thereby  infmuating,  that  they 
ft  ill  hover  round,  and  overlook  the  Perpetrators  of 
fuch  Cruelties.  The  latter  he  ufes  as  a  Motive  to 

diffuade 
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But  Souls  released  to  priftine  Seats  repair, 
Born  on  the  Pinions  of  the  floating  Air. 

N  0  r  E  S. 

difiuade  us  from  Avarice,  and  excefilve  Parfimony ; 
declaring,  that  'tis  to  little  Purpofe,  to  be  io  anxi- 
ous after  Riches,  fince  in  a  (bore  Time  the  Soul,  or 
Life,  is  to  go  to  the  eternal  Habitations  in  the  gloomy 
Regions  of  the  Dead  ;  where  Wealth  and  Pomp 
are  no  longer  available  j  and  Beggars  are  placed  on 
a  level  with  Princes. 

All  the  formentioned  Terms  and  Exprefllons  are 
full  as  clear  and  inftruftive,  as  thofe  ufed  by   the 
Generality  of   our  Modern  Writers  on  the  Soul. 
Who  when  they  treat  of  its  Efftnce  call  it  a  fpiri- 
tual  or  immaterial  Subftance  •,  and  with  regard  to 
its  Nature,  fay,  it  was  at  firft  pure,  and  innocent,  but 
has  (by  what  Means  'tis  hard   to  fay)  been  corrupt 
and  wicked  ever  fince.     When  they  fpeak  of    its 
Exiftence,  they  tell  us,  that  tho*  it  muft  never  have  an 
End,  yet  it  had  a  Beginning  about   fix  thoufand 
Years  ago.     And  as  to  its  State  hereafter,  'tis  either 
to  mount  up  to  Heaven  above  the  Stars,  or  elfe  to 
fink  down  to  Hell  below  the  Earth  :  The  Difference 
between  which  two  muft  be  ovvn'd  to   be  a   very 
great  Myftery  indeed  •,  it  being  extremely  difficult, 
for  Men  inhabiting  a  Globular  Earth,  to   conceive 
the  Diftinclion   between  upwards  and   downwards. 
In  Ihort,  from  an  entire  Ignorance  of  feveral  Paf- 
fages  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  grois  Acceptation 
of  the  Terms  Heaven  and  Hell  ufed  therein,  they 
have  introduced  a  monftrous  Syftem  of  unintelligible 
Philofophy  :  And  having  placed  the  Earth  in  the  mid- 
dle, have  furrounded   it  with  a  large  Concave ;  all 
Parts   of    which   contain     innumerable   alternative 
Heights  and   Depths,  Afcents  and  DefcentSj  Hea- 
vens 


194    22*  WORKS  of  tie  LEARNED.     Art.6. 
Be  not  too  fparing :  know,  thou'rt  mortal  made  j 
Nor  can  thy  Wealth  be  to  the  Grave  convey 'd. 
Death  levels  all:  Souls  wait  on  God's  Command. 
Th*  eternal  Manfions  and  the  Stygian  Land 
To  all  are  common.    Thither  all  repair, 
Beggars  andPrinces  meet  promifcuous  there.  165 
Our  Space  of  Life  is  narrow :  Short  our  Stay. 
The  deathlefs  Soul's  exempt  from  all  Decay. 
By  adverfe  Fortune  be  not  quite  fubdu'd, 
Nor  too  much  lifted  up  with  Joy,  at  Good:  169. 
We're  oft  deceived  by  Things  that  fureft  feem. 
Obey  the  Times  5  nor  ftrive  againft  the  Stream: 

N  O  r  E  S. 

vens  and  Hells  -,  all,  according  to  the  Rotation 
of  the  Earth,  perpetually  changing  their  Situations : 
So  that  when  the  Inhabitants  of  any  one  Part  of  the 
Globe  have  Heaven  over  their  Heads,  their  Anti- 
podes muft  look  for  it  under  their  Feet ;  and  when 
Hell  is  fituated  beneath  the  One,  the  Other  may 
properly  be  faid  to  afcend  up  to  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
1  think  we  muft  own  that,  notwithftanding  the  great 
Truths  contained  in  the  facred  Writings,  fo  little 
are  they  underftood,  that  our  boafting  of  Light 
and  Knowledge  fuperior  to  the  Pagans  is  with  too 
little  Ground j  the  blind  Heathens  having  at  leaft  as 
bright,  (if  not  much  brighter)  Difcoveries  of  Truth, 
as  the  Generality  of  Chriftians  in  thefe  latter 
Days  of  divine  Revelation. 

Ver.  171.  Obey  the  fims.']  Serving  the  Times 
is  here  recommended  as  laudable  and  ufeful ;  which 
in  Ferfe  135.  is  afcribed  to  Villains  and  Parafites, 
as  mean  and  unworthy  a  Man  of  Probity  and  Ho- 
nour. But  there  is  no  inconfiftence  in  thefe  two 

Places : 


Art. 6.  Fo*  SEPTEMBER,  1743.  195 
One  Moment,  Men  fome  fudden  111  endure; 
And  find  the  next  fome  unexpected  Cure. 
Shun  mad  vain-glorious  Boafts :  and  be  thy 

Tongfite 

WithModefty,  that  ufeful  Beauty,  hung.   175 
No  Sword  has  half  that  penetrating  Force 
That  lies  in  Reafon,  and  in  wife  Difcourfe. 
To  ev'ry  Kind  of  Creature  God  has  giv'n 
Defenfive  Arms,  and  Pow'r  deriv'd  from  Heav'n. 
Birds  he  created  fwift,  and  Lions  Strong,     180 
Bulls  with  their  Horns  defend  themfelves  from 

Wrong. 
The  Bees  are  arm'd  with  Stings :   But  Man's 

Defence 

Is  plac'd  in  Reafon  :  Reafon  is  the  Prince 
Of  all  Endowments,  'tis  a  glorious  Beam 
Of  God's  own  Light,  a  Ray  deriv'd  from  him* 
A  wife  Man's  Head  excells  a  ftrong  Man's 

Hands;  186 

Wifdom  difpofes  Fields,  and  orders  Lands; 
From  wild  tumultuous  Rage  (he  guards  a  Realm - 
And  Ships  are  fafe,  when  Wifdom  guides  the 

Helm. 

N  0  f  E  S. 

Places :  Both  are  worthy  of  Regard  ;  and  Difcre- 
tion  muft  be  our  Guide,  wich  refpefl  to  different  Cir- 
cumftances.  See  Note  en  frrfe  67. 

N 
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Save  not  the  Wicked  from  their  juflDefert ;  190 

Shun  their  Contagion  ;  from  their  Steps  depart : 

For  they  who  live  with  Knaves-great  Hazards 

run, 

Of  being  with  them  in  their  Crimes  undone. 
Conceal  no  Thefts :  For  both  are  equal  Thieves,, 
Who  fteals  the  Goods,  and  who^when  ftoTn,  re- 
ceives. 195 
Let  every  Man  be  of  his  owrr  poffeft, 
For  Equity  and  Right  in  all  is  beft. 

Prudently  fpare,  left' pinching  Want  intrude. 
Rob  not  the  lab'ring  Cattle  of  their  Food  : 
Man  fedstheirE  vil,and  partakes  theirGood,  200 

N  O  f  E  S. 

Yer.   1-99,  200.     Rob  not  the  laboring  Cattle  of 

their  Food  : 
;  MM  feels  their  Evil,  and  par* 

takes  their  Good. 

This  is  the  moft  obfcore  Pailage  in  the  whole  Poem: 
and  Has  given  the  greateft  Perplexity  to  the  Com- 
mentators to  fearch  irs  true  Senfe,  and  find  out  the 
Meaning  of  the  Author.  The  Original  is,,  Mr"  XTW*S 

SvrtTQio   feoc>;v  xstra  ^c'rpov  EAr.au      To  interpret  which, 

fome  have  made  y.rr^;  (tho'  a  Neuter  Noun  of  the 
fifth  Declenfion)  the  Accufative  Plural  of  the  third 
Declenfion  and  Malculine  Gender  ;  fubjoining  tofr'y 
with  ic  by  Apportion :  And  have  thought  xara 
to  be  ufcd  here  inftead  of  7r«pa,  .j.  d.  White  for 
Blacky  and  e'x>j'at  for  p^cwo-a* :  Out  of  all  which  they 
make  up  this  Senfe,  Treat  not  labouring  Heafts* 
•which  provide  Food  for  Man^  unjuftiy,  or  without 
Moderation.  But  certainly  'cis  very  improbable 

that 


Art. 6.  For  SEPT  fiMBER,  1743. 

N  O  T  E  S. 

that  our  Author  fhould  defignedly  pervert  the  coiri- 
mon  Signification  of  Words  ;  and  put  xar^  pir^i 
inftcad  of  TTXOK  ^/raw,  when  he  was  not  compeird 
to  it  by  any  Neceffity  of  Metre  -,  fmce  this  is  fucih 
a  bold  licentious  Abufe  of  Speech,  as  no  Rhetori- 
cal Figure, of  any  hardNarne  or  foundingTitle  what- 
cver,could  juftify,  or  fo  much  as  excufe.  We  fhould 
hardly  expect  this  even  in  comic  Poets,whofe  Subjects 
are  more  florid  and  trifling-,  much  lefs  in  a  moral 
Writer  ;  and  lead  of  all  in  Phocylides:  Whofe  Stile 
is  as  fimple  and  plain  throughout  the  reft  of  the 
Poem,  as  the  Nature  of  the  Subject  required  •,  ancl 
who,  having  conveyed  his  other  Inftructions  in perfpi- 
cuous,  eafy  Exprefiions,would  hardly  have  delivered 
this  Precept  in  fuch  obfcure  catachreflical  Terms, 
for  no  other  Reafon,  than  to  make  his  Meaning  un- 
intelligible. 

Another  way  of  explicating  this  PafTage  approv'd 
of  by  fome  Commentators  is,  to  join  xru'-^f  and  bo^v 
by  dppofition^  (as  in  the  precedent)  and  to  interpret 

>i^y  ftimpferis*  taking  Xar»  in  its  proper  Accep- 
tation :  And  then  the  Senfc  will  be  •,  Take  not  labour- 
ing Cattle i  even  in  Moderation,  for  the  Food  of  Maji: 
As  if  the  Poet  meant  to  forbid  our  eating  fuch 
Creatures  as  we  employed  in  plowing  the  Ground, 
thraftiing  the  Corn,  &c.  —  But  tho'  the  Exprefli- 
ons  are  not  quite  fo  (trained  and  perverted  by  this 
Method,  as  the  former-,  yec  that  this  is  not  the 
right  Kxpoficion  of  the  Precept  will  appcir,  if  \v^ 
carefully  confi.LT  the  true  Senfc  of  the  Wor 
as  ufcd  by  the  Poet  himfelf.  For  the  belt  and  fureft 
Way  of  interpreting  an  Author,  is  by  comparing 
him  with  himftlf;  and  efpeci:il!y  an  Author  of  Greece, 
.which  flourilhed  fo  many  Centuries,  and  contained 
fuch  a  Number  of  Provinces,  an.1  :u:ne  of  thefc  of  fuch 

N  2  large 
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NOTES. 

large  Extent,  and  fo  far  diftant  from  the  others,  that 
different  Authors  affixed  different  Senfes  to  the  fame 
Greek  Words,  according  to  the  'feveral  Ages,  and 
Countries  of  Greece,  they  lived  in.  "EA»a*  comes 
from  the  old  Verb  '/AW*  feveraf  Moods  and  Tenfes 
of  which  being  out  of  ufe,  thofe  that  remained  were 
adopted  by  a*^,  cap'iQ%.(^Q  fupply  fuch  Tenfes  as 
were  obfolece  'or  deficient  in  this  Verb,  as  is  often 
the  Cafe  in  other  Languages)  which  fignifies  to  take  ; 
not  in  a  Senfe,  when  that  we  take  from,  confents 
to,  or  permits  the  taking^  .which  is  the  Significa- 
tion of  Aaj&£ayw,  but  to  take  with  fome  Violence, 
'or  at  lead  when  that  we  take  from  is  infenfible  of 
the  taking.  Thefe  differ  in  the  fame  Degree,  as  the 
Z,3//#,Verbs,  Sumo*  and  Capio :  The  former  of  which 
'denotes  a  taking  purfuant  to. fome  Contract,  or  by. 
fome  Right  or  Claim,  rear,  or  pretended,  for  it  an- 
tiently  fignified  to  purcbafe  or  buy,  and  in  this  Senfe 
we  find  it  u'fed  fometimes  even  by  >cfutty  himfelf  ;  the 
latter  implies  a  taking  exclufive  of  any  Property  or 
Title, 'and  conveys  a  Kind  of  intermediate  Idea  be- 
tween Sumo  and  Rapio.  In  this  Senfe  the  Vetb  <&£&> 
is'ufed  in  another  Place  in  the  Poem,  where  the 
Poet  forbids  the  dealing  of  Seed,  telling  us,  that  he 
is  curft,  that  (hall  take -it.  So  that,  go^v  E'AW,  can- 
not (according  to  our  Author's  own  Phrafeology)  b& 
fairly  interpreted,  Cibum  fumpftris. 

The  Verfe  then,  rightly  pointed,  in  the  Original 
fhould,  in  my  Opinion,  (land  thus:  Mv  xw?-,  3-^roTo 
'Cofiv  xxr&StToovt  f/A>ja».  The  Grammatical  Order  of 
Construction  is  this.  Mr)  E'AUW  BOPH'N  xrviws,,  %<*T<X, 
//,:Tpov  £ow 'fyyToTo.  Take  not  away  the  Food  of  a  la- 
bouring Bea/ly  which  is  in  Proportion  the  Food  of  a 
Mortal.  By  this  Interpretation,  XTW?  will  be  the 
Genitive  Cafe  of  the  neuter  Gender,  as  it  is  alwayfl 

elfe- 


Art.  6.  For  SEPTEMBER,   1743.    199 
Should'ft  thou  thine  Adversary's  Beaft  cfpy 
Fall'n  in  the  Road,  pafs  not  unheeding  by ; 
But  help  it.    Should  thy  Fellow-mortal  be, 
Or  wandring  on  the  Land,  or  toft  by  Sea; 
Thy  willing  Aid  on  iiich  a  Man  beftow:    205 
And  to  a  Friend  convert  a  former  Foe. 
By  Amputation  flop  a  growing  111  ; 
And  ev'ry  Wound,  while  recent,  timely  heal 
Abftain  from  Flefh,  that  falls  to  BeaftsaPrc 
Deteft  and  throw  fuch  noxious  Food  away,  210 
To  Dogs:  Let  rav'nous  Dogs  devour  fuch  F^eafts, 
As  fuit  their  Nature:  Beafts  are  Meat  for  Beafts; 

N  O  f  E  S. 

elfewhere  ufed  j  the  Senfe  will  be  plain  and  obvi- 
ous; the  Conftru&ion  no  Ways  forced  or  figurative  ; 
(which  is  always  to  be  avoided,  as  much  aspoffibl?, 
by  Writers  of  Moral  Precepts,    in  whofe  Works 
Obfcurity  is  inexcufable)  and  the  Author's  Meaning 
clearly,  understood  :  which  was  to  prohibit  the  fteal- 
ing  of  Corn,  Hay,    or  any  other  Food  of  work- 
ing Cattle^  becaufe,  by  robbing  them,  we  robb'd, 
Mankind,  their  Food  being  as  necefiary  to  fupport 
them  in  their  Labour,  as  their  Labour  is  condu- 
cive to  our  Maintenance  \  confequently  the  Depriva- 
tion of  the  one,  muft  be,  XAT*  prrpw,  in  Prop 
tion  the  Diminution  of  the  other. — Judicent  Eruz'. 
Ver.  201,  202,  203.  Should'ftthou  tbincddverfa- 

rfs  Beaft  e 

Fair  a  in  the  Road  \  />j ': 
unheeding  b)  \ 

But  help  it. 

The  like  noble  and  generous  Precepts  are  enjoined 
t  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5. 

N   3  Vcr. 


The  WOUKS  of  the  LEARNED.    Art  6, 

Abftain  from  pois'nous  Drugs,  and  magic 

Charms. 

Handle  not  Infants  roughly  by  their  Arms, 
Be  no  Fomenter  of  feditious  Jars ;  215 

The  pregnant  Caufes  of  approaching  Wars. 
No  Benefits  on  wicked  Men  beftow  ; 
As  well  thou  mayft  with  Seed  the  Ocean  fow. 

Labour,  and  let  thine  Hands  procure  Relief 
Of  all  thy  Wants:  an  idle  Man's  a  Thief.     220 
Feed  not  on  Refufe-Scraps  of  others  Boards, 
But,  what  thine  honeft  Induftry  affords, 
In  Credit  eat.  And  Jet  the  toilfpme  Spade 
Maintain  the  Man,  that  knows,  nor  Art,  nor 
Trade. 

N  0  f  E  S. 

Ver.  214.  Handle  not  Infants  roughly  by  their  dr ML] 
Some  take  this  as  a  figurative  Sentence :  and  think, 
the  Defign  of  the  Author,  in  bidding  us  not  handle 
Infants  roughly  was  to  inculcate  in  us  aTendernefs  and 
Compaflion  for  the  Weak  and  Defencelefsjadmonifli- 
ingus  not  to  treat  our  weakerBrethren  too  harfhly  and 
rigidly,  nor  lay  greater  Loads  on  them  than  they 
are  able  to  bear  *  but  rather  indulge  them,  and  yield 
to  their  Infirmities  in  fome  Cafes  $  and,  as  the  Scripr 
ture  expreflfes  it,  bear  one  another s  Burdens.  —  But 
tho'  this  Senfe  may  fairly  enough  be  drawn  from 
the  Expreffions  •,  yet  as  our  Author  delights  not 
much  in  Metaphor,  but  conveys  his  Inftrudions 
in  proper  obvious  Terms,  fuitable  to  the  Simplicity 
of  his  Times,  and  the  Plainnefs  of  his  Subject,  there 
is  no  Necefiity  for  this  figurative  Acceptation  $  but 

the 


Ait  6.  For  SEPTEMBER,  1743.201 
There  are  (which  all  Excufc  for  Sloth  de/troys) 
In  Life  a  thousand  various  good  Employs.  226 
Sec  the  wide  Ocean  court  the  Sailor's  Mind! 
See  fpacious  Fields  invite  the  lab'ring  Hind  ! 
Some  Pains  in  all  our  Tasks  rnuft  bebeftow'd  ; 
AndeveryMan  muft  work—  and  ev'ry  God.  230 
From  ufeful  Labour,  well  employ'd,  proceeds 
A  large  Encreafe  of  great  and  virtuous  Deeds. 
The  Ants  their  fubterranean  Cells  rbrfake,     233 
Studious  of  Food,  and  wide  Excurfions  make, 
When  Fields  difrob'd  give  up  their  ripen 'd Stores, 
And  fill  with  plenteous  Crops  the  loaded  Floors^ 
While  each  his  new-found  CornyLoad  fuftains; 
And  as  he  (hares  the  Profit,  (hares  the  Pains  : 
So  thick  they  fwarm,  fuch  endlefs  Rounds  they 

tread, 

They  all  are  Leaders,  and  they  all  are  led.    240 
Thus  wifely  provident  for  future  Needs, 
What  from  theSummer's  richEncreafe  proceed 9, 

NOTES. 

the  Precept  may  rather  be  underftood  in  the  li- 
teral Senle  ;  and  caution  us  not  to  hurt  Children,  by 
Inarching  them  violently  by  the  Hands,  either  out 
of  Negligence,  or  (which  is  moft  common)  when 
we  are  luddenly  angry  with  them  for  fome  Offence, 
and  our  Pafiion  hurries  us  beyond  the  Bounds  of 
Difcretion. 

Ver.  230.    Ant  ev'ry  God.']     What  the  Poet 

means  here  by  the  GoJs,  or  tbt  Bleji>  \:          ,  ke 
the  Note  on  Far  ft  75. 

JN  4  Vcr 


2o2    The  \VORKS  of  the  LEARNED.   Art.  6. 
For  Winter  treasuring  up,  the  Fields  they  trace ; 
Afmall,  a  weak,  but  a  laborious  Race ! 
Thus  too  th*  induftrious  Bee  aerial  flies,        245 
And  by  her  prudent  Toil  her  Wants  fupplies. 
Far  in  the  Caverns  of  the  Reeds,  or  Rocks, 
Or  in  the  hollow  Trunks  of  antient  Oaks, 
Her  Hive  prepared,  her  waxen  Houfe  fhe  builds, 
Stor'd  with  the  rifled  Sweets  of  flow'ry  Fields. 
Remain  not  fingle  ;  left  obfcure  thou  die,  25 1 
And  buried  in  Oblivion  namelefs  lie. 
Render  to  Nature,  what  for  thee  was  done, 
And  be  a  Father  as  thou  waft  a  Son.  2  54 

To  proftitute  thy  Wife  will  prove  a  Shame,  ^ 
A  Stain  to  thine,  and  to  thy  ChildrensName:/* 
Baftards  and  true-born  Sons  are  not  the  fame.  ^ 


N  Q  f  E  S. 

Ter.  255.  To  proftitute  thy  Wife--]  This  vile  un- 
manly Spirit  dwelt,  we  find,  in  fome  Hufbands 
amongft  the  antient  Greeks ;  otherwife  Phocylides 
would  not  have  condemn'd  it  as  mean  and  (hame- 
ful.  The  mention  of  this,  and  the  following  flagi- 
tious Pradtices,  may  ferve  to  confute  the  falfe  No- 
tions of  thofe,  who  think,  Mankind  are  worfe  now- 
a-days  than  in  former  Ages :  as  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  Man  now,  that  did  not  always  exift,  fome- 
where.  Thof  it  muft  be  confefs'd,  particular  Na- 
tions have  their  Changes  and  Dcclenfions,  now  flou- 
rifhing,  and  now  degenerating  j  and  Virtues  and 
Vices  take  their  continual  Round,  and  vifit  different 
People,  in  different  Degrees.,  and  in  various  Ages.  See 
ihis  fervile  odious  Praftice  defcribed  by  the  Roman 

Lyric 


Art.  6.  For  S  E  P  T  E  M  B  E  R,  1743.  203 
Touch  not  the  fecond  of  thy  Father's  Beds, 
ThyStep-dame:  In  thy  Mother's  Steps  fhe  treads. 
Refpe&  her  as  a  Mother.    And  abhor         260 
To  make  thy  Sifter  (curfed  Faft !)  thine  Whore- 
Nor  with  thy  Father's  Concubines  pollute 
Thy  Body.  Let  not  Women  caufe  the  Fiuit 
Within  their  Wombs  abortive  to  decay,         1 
Or  pitilefs  their  new-born  Infants  lay,      2651. 
Expos'd  to  Birds  and  Beafts  a  helplefs  Prey.     \ 
Strike  not  thy  pregnant  Wife,  nor  dare  deftroy 
A  future  Father,  in  an  injur'd  Boy. 
The  loath'd,  unmanly,  horrid  adl  deteft5 
To  mix  in  curft  Conjunction  withaBeaft!  270 
Difdain  thy  Conforms  Honour  to  debafe 
By  ftiameful  A<Sions,  in  a  foul  Embrace. 
Beyond  what's  natural,  let  not  Luft  prevail: 
The  Brutes  themfelves  ne'er  couple  Male  \vlth 

Male. 

Nor  let  unnat'ral  Deeds  the  Women  ftain  j  27  c 
To  lewdly  imitate  the  acfts  of  Men. 

NOTES. 

Lyric  Poet-,  who,  complaining  of  the  Degeneracy 
of  his  once  great  and  glorious  Country,  amongtt 
other  Adls  of  Luxury  and  Lewdnefs,  fays  of  this  : 

Sed  juj/li  cor  am  non  fine  confcio 
Surgtt  MARITO  ;  feu  vocal  inftitor, 
Seu  navis  Hifpana  Magifter> 
Dedecorum  PRETIOSUS  EMPTOR. 

Hor.  Lib,  3.  Od.  6. 
Vcr. 
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JLct  not  blind  Love  thy  nobler  PowVs  contrpul, 
Jp(ethrone  thy  Reafon,  and  poffefs  thee  whole. 
For  Love's  no  God,  but  what  in  all  we  find, 
An  obfcure  Paffion  of  the  human  Mind.    280 
Thy  Brother's  Wife  defile  not ;  love  thine  own : 
Can  there  on  Earth  diviner  Blifs  be  known, 
Than  that  which  crowns,  thrp'  ey'ry  Stage  of 

Life, 

Th'  indulgentHufband,  and  th'  endearingWife  ? 
Let  none  prefume  a  Virgin  to  deflow'r,       285 
By  Force  refiftlefs,  or  thro'  lawlefs  Pow'r. 
Marry  not  One,  that's  wicked,  or  a  Fool ; 
Nor  for  a  Portion,  be  a  Woman's  Tool. 

N  O  f  E  S, 

Ver.  287.  Marry  not  One,  that's  wicked,  or  a 
Fool.']  Phocylides  in  this,  and  the  fucceeding  Verfes, 
very  prettily  expofes  the  exceffive  Folly  of  Man- 
kind with  regard  to  Marriage.  Which  tho'  all 
allow  to  be  one  of  the  moft  important  Affairs  of 
human  Life,  yet  the  generality  of  both  Sexes  rufh 
into  it  as  carelefly,  as  if  their  Intereft  were  but 
lightly  concerned  in  it,  and  their  Happinefs  or  Mifery 
did  not  at  all  depend  on  their  Choice  ;  or  as  if  a  Fail- 
ure here  were  very  eafily  remedied,  and  the  Yoke  no 
fooner  difliked  but  reje&ed.  He  very  juftly  imputes 
this  unaccountable  Madnefs  to  the  Love  of  Money. 
Since  'tis  common  enough  to  fee  Parents  gladly  felling 
their  Children  into  the  worft  of  Slaver ies,fo  the  Price 
be  but  large  ;  and  both  Men  and  Women  voluntarily 
bartering  their  Freedom  for  Gold ;  as  if  there  was 
no  Mifery  in  theWorld,  but  a  moderate  Fortune,  or 
all  were  happy  that  were  immenfely  rich.  But  the  fad 

Confe- 
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In  purchafmg  a  Horfe  what  Cars  we  ufc 

TofearchhisSoundaefs!  Bulls  by  Strength 

chufe,  290 

And  in  our  choice  of  Dogs,  we  always  mind, 
To  get  the  beft  and  mofl  couragious  Kind ; 
And  yet  (confummate  Madnefs !)  in  a  Wife, 
How  foon  we  take  a  wealthy  Plague  for  Life ! 
A  Woman  too  brings  ruin  on  herfelf       29$ 
Chufing  a  Hufband  meerly  for  his  Pelf. 

Marry  one  Wife,  and  then  from  Wives  abftain; 
To  take  another's  adding  Pain  to  Pain. 
Be  to  thy  Children  not  morofe,  but  mild; 
Let  Mothers  pun  i(h  each  offending  Child  j  300 
Or  th'  Elders  of  the  Family ;  or  they, 
Who  in  the  City  bear  the  public  Sway. 

NOTES. 

Confequences  of  this  Miftake  mod  married  People 
at  laft  regret  •,  tho'  fo  epidemical  is  the  Curfe,  that  few 
cfcape  •,  it  being  impofiible  to  convince  Men  of  their 
Error  till  their  Mifery  becomes fix'd  and  unalterable. 

Ver.  297.  Marry  one  Wife^  and  then  from  Wives 
abftain]  It  is  not  Bigamy,  or  the  marrying  another 
Wife  after  the  Deceafe  of  a  former,  that  is  here 
forbidden  j  but  Polygamy  or  the  having  more  Wives 
than  one  at  a  Time:  which,  it  feems,  our  Author 
was  no  great  Friend  to,  as  he  calls  it  adding  one 
Evil  to  another. 

Ver.  301,  302, ,  Or  /%, 

Who  in  the  City  bear  the  public  Sway. 
The  Defign  of  the  Poet  in  this  Place  is  to  inftruft 
us,  how  to  fliun  the  evil  Confequences  of  Anger  in 
Fathers  towards  their  OfF-fpring ;  who,  when  over- 

heated 
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Let  none  of  thy  Male  Children  ever  wear 
Neat  braided  Curls  of  long  depend  ing  Hair: 

NOTES. 

heated  with  Rage,  too  often  in  the  Violence  of  their 
Pafiion  chaftife  their  offending   Children   withouc 
Moderation,  and  in  the  midft  of  Wrath  forget  Mer- 
cy. To  obviate  this  Evil,  Phocylides,  -having  in  the 
precedent  Verfes  advifed  them  to  commit  the  Pu- 
uifhment  of  their  Children  to  their  Mothers,  whofe 
jnore  tender  Natures  would  not .  permit  them  to  be 
too  harfli  or  cruel ;  or  elfe  to  any  of  the  elder  Re- 
lations or  Domefticks,  who  were  difmterefted  in  the 
Cafe,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  hurried  away 
with  the  Vehemence  of  Paffion  like  the  offended 
Father  5   he  here  propofes  another  Remedy,  and 
bids  them  deliver  their  Children  to  the  public  Ma- 
giftrates,    to    be   punifhed    as   Delinquents.     And 
this,  tho'  it  feems  a  little  odd  in  our  Times,  was  a 
Practice  ufual  in  many  flourifhing  States  and  King- 
doms;  and  efteem'd  by  them  very  falutary,   and 
conducive  both  to  public  and  private  Good.     For 
they  thought,  Parents  were  but  partial  Judges  of 
their  Children's  either  Virtues  or  Vices,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  be  the  bed  Inftructors  of  their 
Youth,  or  to  chufe  them  the  worthieft  and  propereft 
Tutors.     And  as  in  every  Community  the  Educa- 
tion of  Youth  is  very  conducive  to  the  Good  or  Evil 
of  the  Public,  they  judged  it  highly  worthy    the 
Regard  of  the  Legiflature,  to  appoint  fit  and  able 
Perfons  for  that  Purpofe  •,  who  might  train  up  the 
Youth  in  the  Paths  of  found  Morality,  and  inftill 
into  them  early  Notions  of  Virtue  and  Honour,  that 
fo  they  might  be  of  Service  to  their  Country  after- 
wards, according  to  their  federal  Capacities  and  Incli- 
nations. 'Tis  to  this  kind  of  Polity  among  the  Perfi- 

ans9 
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Long  Hair -degrades  the  Man  by  whom  'tis 
worn,  305 

But  flowing  Treflcs  female  Necks  adorn. 

If  thou  haft  handfomSons,  let  Care*  be  had, 
To  guard  their  PerfonsiMen  with  Luft  are  mad. 
Thy  beauteous  Daughters  alfo  keep  at  Homt : 
Abroad,  unmarried,  let  them  feldom  come.  3 10 
For  Parents  find  it  now  extremely  hard, 
From  luftful  Snares  their  Childrens  Youth  to 

guard. 

Love  all  thyKindred  with  unfeign'd  Refped:, 
Revere  the  Head  with  hoary  Honours  deckt : 
Rife  to  a  Senior,  and  relign  thy  Seat,  3 1$ 

And  (hew  him  all  Regard,  and  Homage  meet: 
Elders,  of  equal  Birth  and  Age,  fhould  be 
HonourM  with  Fathers,  in  the  fame  Degree! 

NOTES. 

ansj  Xenopbcn  afcribes  the  Excellence  of  all  thofe  ami- 
able Qualities  and  HeroicVirtues,that  fhin'd  in  Cyrus 
their  Prince,  who  was  brought  up,  like  the  other  Per* 
fian  Youths,  not  under  the  Tuition  of  his  Parents, 
but  under  the  Care  and  Government  of  Matters  and. 
Tutors  provided  b,y  the  Public  for  that  Purpofc. 
See  the  Manner  of  their  Education  fully  defcribed  by 
that  Author  in  the  firft  Book  of  his  Cyroptdia. 

Ver.  305.  Long  flair  degrades  the  Man  by  wboix 
'tis  ivornJ]  The  wearing  and  nourifhing  long  Hair, 
tho*  beautiful  and  glorious  in  the  Female  Sex,  is 
here  forbidden  in  Males  as  effeminate  and  highly 
derogatory  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Sex,  arguing  a 

womanifh 
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I^br  thy  Domefticks  keep  no  fcanty  Board  ; 
His  undiminifh'd  Hire  to  each  afford  ;       320 
That  chearful  he  may  pradtife  thy  Command  : 
And  fcorh  to  fix  a  ftigmatizing  Brand 
On  Servants:  Or  with  bitter  railing  Words 
Accufe  them  fpitefully  before1  their  Lords. 
Never,  thro'  fenfelefs  Pride,  rejed:  th'  Advice  325 
A  Servant  gives  thee,  if  the  Servant's  wife. 
If  once  the  Soul  be  fair,  and  chafle  within, 
The  Body  will  be  confequently  clean. 

NOTE  S. 

womanifh  Softnefs  of  Mind,  and  therefore  condem- 
ned as  fhameful  and  unmanly,  by  the  Generality  o* 
Mankind,  or,  as  the  Scripture  terms  it,  by  the  Voice 
of  Nature  itfelf.  i  Cor.  ii.  14,  15. 

Ver.327,  328.  If  once  the  Soul  be  fair,  and  cbafte 


. 

The  Body  will  be  confequently  clean. 
The  Poet  concludes  all  his  moral  Inftrudtions  with 
this  one  juft  Remark.  c<  That  the  Purity  and  Sound- 
46  nefs  of  the  Mind  are  the  only  K«9-a^ot  Ckanfings 
<c  or  Purgations  of  the  Body."  By  which  he  woul^ 
intimate  to  us,  tha^t  as  all  wholefome  Admonitions  and 
ufeful  Precepts  are  thrown  away,  and  loft,  on  Per~ 
fons  ofloofe  and  abandoned  Difpofitfons  •,  fo,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  once  the  Minds  of  Men  are  re- 
form'd  iind  purified  by  the  rational  Principles  of 
found  Morality,  the  Sanity  and  good  Order  of 
their  Bodies  will  naturally  fucceed,  there  being  but 
few,  amongft  all  that  great  Variety  of  Di  (orders  and 
Evils  which  are  incident  to  theHumane  Body,  but 
what  very  often  owe  their  Origin  to  the  irregular  De- 
fires  and  baneful  Dictates  of  a  corrupt  and  wicked 
Heart.  Ver. 
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The  Myft'nes  thefeof  facred  Jufticeare,  329 
Be  theie,  O  Mortals,  ycnr  peculiar  Care. 

NOTES. 

Vcr.  329.  The  Mytf'ries  thefe  of  fared  Ju ft  its 
are.'}     I'bocylides,  the  better  to  cxhorc  his  Readers 
to  the  Practice  of  the  Rules  he  had  laid  down,  culls 
his   moral   Precepts  Myr^  »*  J«x.a«o<nW  My  ft?  ties  of 
Rigkteoufnejs',  which  probably,  was  what  induced 
Suidas  to  believe  he  took  them  out  of  the  my&ical 
Writings  of  the  Sibyls.     Others  have  imagined,  he 
called  them  Myfleties^  becaufe,  asGrar?  in  his  Time 
was  uncultivated,    Writings  of   this   Nature   werd 
then  very  rare,  and  therefore  might  be  efteemed  ex- 
traordinary or  M)fterious.     But  certainly  this  could 
not  be  the  Author's  Meaning  in  terming  his  Inftruc- 
tions  My  ft tries  •,  they  being  all  obvious,    and  eafy 
to  be  aflented  to  by  every  thinking  Ferfon,  and  of 
fuch  a  Kind,  that  no  State  or  Community  of  Men 
could  fubfift  without  them,    fince  Morality  is  the 
very  Foundation  and  Cement  of  all  Society.   I  am 
therefore  more  inclinable  to  think,  he  gave  them 
this  Name,  in  Allufion  to  the  feveral  Myitical  Rites, 
and  obfcure  Forms  of  Worfhip,  introduced  and  pra- 
ftifcd  by  the  Priefts  in   their  Sacrifices,  and  other 
Acts  of  Divine  Service,  that  he  might  thereby  give 
the  firmer  Sanction  to  his  Doctrine,  and  add  more 
Authority  to  his  Inftrudtions.     As  if  he  had  faid, 
"  You  maintain  a  great  Multitude  of  Priefts,  ob- 
««  ferve  a  Variety  of  religious  Ceremonies,  and  adore 
4t  a  Number  of  Gods.    The  feveral  Votaries  of  ail 
"  which  are  very  tenacious  of  rheir  own  Opinions, 
•«  clofely  attached  to  their  particular  Parties,  and 
'«  fcrupuloufly  exact   in  performing   the   minuted 
"  Circumllantials  of  Worfhip;   each  in  hope  of 
«'  gaining  the  Favour  of  that  Deity  he  fcrves.  But 
"  as  many  of  the  Ceremonies  and/J/)/frr/>jareun- 

u  intelligible. 
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ThenLife  fhallfmile  thro'  ev'ry  chearf  ul  Stage 
Happy  in  Youth,  in  Manhood,  and  in  Ago* 

N  O  ?  E  S. 

«  intelligible,  moft  of  them  childifh  and  ridiculous, 

«<  and  all  of  them,  at  beft,  but  of  little  or  no  Con- 

«c  fequence  •,  if  you  would  learn  fomething  that  fhall 

«*  be  ufeful,  on  a  level  with  your  own  Underftand- 

•'  ings,    give  drift  Attention  to  what  1  have  deli* 

"  vered*     Thefe  are  the  true  My&eries  of  Rigbtc- 

*e  oufnefsy  the  genuine  Didates  of  right  Reafon  5 

"  the  Obfervation  of  which  will  furely  produce  the 

«'  beft  and  moft  defireable  Ends  even  in  this  Life. 

««•  You  will  infallibly  experience  their  good  Effects, 

"  in  your  feveral  Stations  and  Conditions  5  and  find 

«  them   attended  with  Health,  Quiet,  and  every 

"  other  Bleffing,  that  can  any  Ways  conduce  to  the 

*<  making  your  Lives,  firft  regular  and  moral,  after- 

«6  wards  peaceful  and  happy.*7 


FINIS. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 

&DREW  MILLAR,  Bookfeller,  ftBucba- 
nan's  Head  in  the  Strand,  has  lately  publiuYd 
acompleatand  beautiful  Edition  of  the  Wqrksof  the 
honourable  Robert  Boyle  Efqj  in  fi  veVolumes,  Folio  -9 
to  which  the  Life  of  the  illuftrious  Author  is  pre- 
fixed, compiled  by  the  Rev^.  Thomas  Hirch^  M.  A. 
and  F.  R.  S.  The  Undertaking  was  great,  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  learned  World  is  in- 
deed indebted  to  Mr.  Millar^  who,  at  a  great  Ex- 
pence  and  Hazard,  has  within  thefe  few  Years  en- 
riched it,  befides  this  Performance,  with  fine  and 
accurate  Impreffions  of  the  Writings  of  Harrington, 
Milton^  and  Bacon^  all  eminent  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters. 

Mr.  Birch  tells  us,  c«  The  general  Reafons  for 
Cc  collecting  into  one  Body  the  Works  of  Mr. 
"  Boyle  are  as  obvious,  as  the  Excellency  of  the 
**  feveral  Parts  of  them  is  untverfally  acknowledged. 
44  It  may  fuffice  therefore,  as  he  adds,  to  acquaint 
44  the  Reader,  that  as  a  compleat  Set  of  his  Pieces, 
*4  feparately  published,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  found 
44  any  where,  except  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Library, 
44  and  as  the  whole  contains  a  very  large  Collection 
44  ot  philofophical  Efiays  on  a  great  Variety  of  Sub- 
"  jecls,  full  of  curious  Experiments  and  Obfervati- 
•4  ons,  with  feveral  valuableDiicourfesupon  the  mod 
•4  important  Subjects  of  Religion:  fuch  a  Collection 
*4  had  been  long  dclired,  both  as  a  public  Benefit,  and 
44  as  a  Juftice  due  to  the  Memory  of  that  great  Re- 
14  ftorcr  of  the  mechanical  Philofophy." 
The  I'xecution  ot"  this  noble  Defign  is  in  the  follow- 
ing Manner. 

I.  The  leveral  Tracts  formerly  printed  are  taken 
from  the  moft  improved  Editions  with  the  utmoft 
Correctnefs,  and  difpofcd  in  the  Order  of  Time,  in 

O  which 
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which  they  were  firft  publifhed.  This  Difpofition 
of  them  was  determined  upon,  as  well  from  the  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Thing,  and  with  a  View  of  (hewing  the 
Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Dependencies  of  the  Author's 
jDifcoveries,  as  in  Conformity  to  his  own  Judg- 
ment ^  who,  upon  Occafion  of  a  Latin  Edition  of 
qis  Works'  at  Geneva  1677,  complained  publicly, 
by  his  Friend  Mr.  Oldenburgh^  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfattions, 
Number  CXXX.  p.  766,  767.  «  That  the  Year 
"  in  the  Frontifpiece  of  that  Edition  is  one  and  the 
"  fame,  as  if  the  feveral  Books  contained  in  this 
"  Latin  Volume  had  been  publifhed  in  one  Year; 
•*  and  the  Enumeration  of  the  feveral  Treatifes, 
«  made  in  the  Catalogue  of  this  Latin  Edition,  is 
4i  not  according  to  the  Time,  wherein  they  were 
"  firft  printed,  &c. 

II.  Some  very  confiderable  Additions  are  made 
in  this  Edition,  which  were  never  before  publifhed  ; 
namely,  Fragments  of  an  Appendix  to  the  firtt  Part 
of  the  Chriftian  J^irtuofo^  and  of  the  fecond  Part  of 
that  Work,  preferved  purfuant  to  the  Author's  own 
Defire;  with  a  large  Collection  of  Letters  of  Mr.  Boyle 
and  his  Friends  upon  various  Subjects,  felected  from 
about  fifteen  Hundred  written  by  moft  of  the  great 
Men  of  the  laft  Age  at  home  and  abroad,  with  whom 
he  correfponded. 

III.  The  ^Copper- Plates,   illuflrating  the  feveral 
Pieces,  are  engraved  with  much  greater  Exactnefs  and 
Elegance  than  thofe  in  any  former  Edition. 

IV.  There  being  only  two  original  Pictures  of 
Mr.  Boyle  now  known  to  be  extant,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  have  them  both  engraved.     One,  which 
reprefents  him  in  the  3$th  Year  of  his  Age,  is  placed 
in  the  Title  Page  of  each  Volume,  copied  from  a 
Drawing  of  Mr.  Faithorne^  communicated  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloan^  from  which  likewife  Mr.  Faithorne  him- 
felf  engraved  his  Print,  with  the  Inftruments  accom- 
panying 
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panying  the  Head,  according  to  the  Defign  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hvoke,  who  thought  the  Face  very  carefully 
and  well  done>  and  very  like.  The  other,  which 
fronts  theTitle  Page  of  the  firft  Volume,  is  taken  from 
an  Original  Painting  done  in  the  latter  Part  of  his 
Life,  and  now  in  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Mead. 

V  The  Life  contains  Mr.  Buyli*  own  Account 
of  bimfelf  during  bis  Minority,  extending  to  the 
Year  1642  j  and  is  continued  to  his  Death,  from  the 
bed  Materials  that  could  be  procured  at  this  Diftance 
of  Time. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

AN  anonymous  (but  very  learned  and  judicious) 
Author,  hath  lately  publifhcd  a  Tract  under 
this  Title  viz.  c<  fome  brief  Confiderations  upon  Mr. 
"  Locke's  Hypothefis,  That  the  Knowledge  of  God  is 
<c  attainable  by  Ideas  of  Reflexion^  wherein  is  demon- 
"  ftrated  upon  his  own  Principles,  That  the  Know- 
"  ledge  of  God  is  not  attainable  by  Ideas  of  Reflexion : 
"  being  an  Addition  to  a  Book  lately  publifhed, 
"  entituled,  The  Knowledge  of  divine  Things  from 
"  RevelationnotfromNature  orReafon;  by  the  Author 
«  of  the  faid  Book." 

This  Tract  contains  5 1  Pages  in  Octavo,  which 
the  Reader  may  quickly  perufe,  and  have  the  Sa- 
tisfaction to  obferve,  that  what  is  undertaken  in 
the  Title,  is  clearly  made  good  in  the  Argument. 
The  Book  refer'd  to,  is  an  Octavo  of  440  Pages, 
and  the  Author  tells  us  that  he  writ  the  Tract  as  a 
Supplement  to  Page  1 3 1  of  that  Book,  being  moved 
thereto  by  the  Dilcourfe  of  fome  Friends,  who  were 
of  Opinion,  that  what  is  there  faid  on  Ideas  of  Re- 
flexion lu\ci  not  been  particularly  enough  applied  to 
Mr.  Ldkt's  Hypothefis.  This  is  now  done  to  a 
D^monftration  :  but  if  it  had  not  b.cn  done,  the 
Book  however  was  a  fair  and  ample  difplay  of  na- 
O  2  tural 
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Religion  and  human  Philofophy,  confeffing  by 
their  greateft  Champions,  that  whatever  Truth  of 
God  they  could  boaft  of,  was  originally  owing  to 
Jiis  own  Revelation  of  himfelf. 

This  Book  deferves  a  Place  amongft  the  choiceft 
Works  of  the  Learned,  as  well  for  the  Importance 
of  the  Argument  as  the  clear  and  pleafant  Method 
in  which  it  is  written. 


• 
ARTICLE    IX. 

MR.  John.  Nourfe*  BpokfeJIer,  at  the  Lamb 
vjithout-'T'emple  Bar,  has  juft  publifhed,  in 
nine  Volumes,  Duodecimo,  the  Letters*  Memoirs,  and 
Negotiations  of  the  Count  d'  Eflrades,  his  moft  Chri- 
ftian  Majefty's  AmbafTador  in  Italy,  England,  and 
Holland,  and,  afterwards,  Ambaffador  and  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Colbert  and  the  Count  d^Avaux  \  together 
with  the  King  and  the  Secretary  of  State's  Anfwers  ; 
comprizing  the  whole  tranfaclion  of  the  Sale  of  Dun- 
kirk)  and  many  other  important  Incidents  in  the 
Affairs  of  that  Time.  A  new  Edition,  greatly  im- 
proved, in  which  the  many  Caftrations  of  the  former 
ImprefiTions  are  faithfully  fupplied. 

Nothing  can  be  more  feafonable  than  the  reprint- 
ing thefe  Memoir.^  Letters,  and  Negotiations,  at  this 
critical  Juncture,  in  fo  many  Particulars  refembling 
that  which  they  relate  to.  The  Liberty  of  Europe 
is  now  expofal  to  the  like  Attempts  of  French  Am- 
bition j  all  Germany  is  inflamed  by  the  artful  In- 
trigues of  that  deceitful  Enemy,  and  wafted  by  their 
pretendedly  pacific  Hoftilities}  \htAuftrian  Nether- 
lands,  .which  France  has  been  greedily  coveting  for 
more  than  a  Century,  is  openly  threatened  with  a 
ipeedy  Invafion  •,  while  the  neighbouring  States  are 
fljWgJy  foliciged  to-*  pernicious  Neutrality,  amufed 

by 
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by  the  moft  feducing  illufory  Promifes,  or  terrified 
by  repeated    Menaces  •,    French  Gold    is   profufcly 
fcattered  in  foreign  Courts  to  corrupt  the  Servants  of 
Princes  to  betray  their  Matters  *,  Difputes  are  artfully 
introduced  and  fomented  to  divide  and  weaken  the 
other  States  of  Europe,  and   even  to  fet  the  Britijh 
Parliament  and  Miniftry  at  Variance  5  the  mod  con- 
tradictory Engagements  are  entered   into,  concluded 
and  figned    at  the  fame  time,   almoft  in  the  fame 
Hour ;  and  the  moft  folemn  Treaties  arc   violated 
and  trampled  upon  in  the  moft  open  and  perfidious 
manner.     Thefe,  and  many  other  Practices  equally 
or  more  wicked  and   dangerous,  are  but  too  near 
Refemblances  of  thofe    iniquitous  Proceedings,  the 
Springs  of  which   are  fo  vifible  in  M.  d'Ejiradef* 
Papers.    And  as  a  Diforder  once  known  is  faid  to  be 
half  cured,  provided  the  Patient    is  then  careful   in 
applying  proper  Remedies:   So  it  cannot  be  too 
earneftly  recommended  to  all  who  regard  the  pre- 
fervation  of   their   Liberty,  and    have    Refolution 
enough  to  defend  it,  to  perufe  over  and  over  again 
this  ufeful  Collection,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  flagitious  Schemes  of  that  perfi- 
dious Nation,  which  appear  fo  confpicuoufly  herein, 
and  be  the  better  enabled  to  obviate  or  defeat  them. 
I  fay,  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  thefe  fa lu- 
tary  Purpofes  than  a  frequent  perufal  of  this  Mafter- 
key  of  French  Politicks.     Here  we  have  the  Advice, 
the  Intelligence,   and  Sentiments  of  one  of  the  moft 
expert  Negotiators  ever  employed:  witnefs  that  fur- 
prizing  Affair  of  the  Sale  of  Dunkirk,  which  he  en- 
tirely  managed ;  greatly  indeed   to  his  Glory,  and 
the  Advantage  of  his  Country,  as  it  was  the  highcft 
Detriment  to  ours,  and  fix'd  an  indelible  Stain  on  the 
Memory  of  thofe  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  our 
Councils.     It  is  this  fubtle  and  experienc'd  Agent, 
who,  in  a  time  of  profound  Peace,  and  while  he  had 
nothing  to  difcompofe  him,  communicates   to  the 
O  3  King, 
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King,  his  Matter,  and  his  Minifters  of  State,  the 
moft  important  Points,  the  moft  fecret  Views  of  his 
Negotiations  *,  all  which  are  in  this  Correfpondence 
happily  laid  open  ;  and  muft  therefore  afford  a  moft 
ufeful  inftru&ion  to  all  thole  of  our  Nation,  whofe 
Rank  or  Employment  obliges  them  more  especially 
to  watch  over  the  public  Welfare,  to  remedy  pre- 
fent,  and  prevent  any  future  Evils. 

There  had  been  already  two  Editions  of  this  Work. 
The  firft,  in  five  Volumes  Duodecimo,  was  printed 
at  the  Hague,    in   1709,   tho*  by  the  Imprimatur  it 
ieemed  to  be  at  BruJJils.     This  ImprefTion  was  of 
little  Value,  as  it  was  very  deficient.    There  was  a 
fecond  done  at  the  Hague,  in  1719,  in  fix  Volumes, 
Duodecimo.    This  was  undoubtedly  more  compleat 
than  the  former  ^  it  containing  not  only  federal  Let- 
ters, which,  through  mere  careleffnefs,  were  omitted 
in  the  firft  Edition,  but  likewife  an  entire  additional. 
Volume,  under  the  Title  of  Negotiations  du  Comte 
d'Eflrades  en  Hollande,  Angle  ter  re,  Savoy,  &c.  dcpuis 
1637.  jufqifen  1662  >  wherein,  ;befides  other  impor- 
tant Pieces,  we  have  the  Treaty  between  France  and 
England  for  the   Purchafe    and  Sale   of  \Dttnkirk. 
However,  whether  through   Defign-or  Chance,   in 
both  thefe  Editions,    feveral  very    material  Words, 
Lines,  and,  fometimes,  whole  Paragraphs  were  fup- 
prefied:  ;Copies  of  thefe  OmifHons,  in  Manufcript, 
\vere  indeed  multiplied,  and  difpers'd  •,  but  extremely 
incorrect  and  imperfect. 

It  was  refolvqd. therefore,  with  an  Eye  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  our  Country,  to  reprint  thefe  Le/fers,-&c. 
of  the  Count  tTEftrades  •,  and  the  .Editor  thought  it 
his  Duty,  feeing  it  was  fortunately  in  his  Power,  to 
fend  them,  at  this  their  new  Birth,  into  the  World, 
in  a  Stat£  as  perfect  as  that  wherein  they  .originally 
proceeded  from  their  Author.  And  to  contribute  yet 
further  to  the  improvement  of  this  Edition,  there  are 
now  ^dded  to  the  Pieces  chat  ws  have  beeq  mention- 
ing, 
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ing,  the  three  Volumes  printed  by  Adrien  Moe/jenf 
at  the  Hague,  1710,  under  the  Title  of  Lettres  6f 
Negotiations  de  Mrs.  leMarecbalfEftrddeii  Colbfrt, 
Marquis  de  Croijfy^  et  Comte  tf  Avaux,  AmbaJJadcurs 
Plenipotentiaires  du  Roi  de  France  a  la  Paix  de  Ni- 
meguey  et  les  Reponfes,  et  Inftruftions  du  Roi  et  de 
Mr.  de  Pomponne.  Our  Editor  flatters  himfelf 
that  the  World  will  be  very  well  pleafed  with  his 
having  in  this  manner  collected  every  thing  that  has 
hitherto  appeared  under  the  Name  of  the  Count 
JEftrades. 

There  is  prefixed  to  this  Colle&ion,  a  Piece  that 
was  wanting  in  the  two  former  Editions:  It  is  in- 
titled  Introduction  aux  Lettres^  Memoires*  et  Nego- 
tiations de  Mr  le  Comte  d'Eftrades^  being  a  compen- 
dious Account  of  the  Intrigues  of  the  French  Court, 
to  raife  an  univerfal  Monarchy  on  the  Ruins  of  the 
reft  of  Europe ;  and  of  the  artful  Practices  of  this 
fagacious  active  Minifter  on  the  Dutch  Penfioner, 
de  Wity  whom  he  flattered  into  a  fatal  Security,  that 
iffued  in  the  Deftruction  of  that  great  Man  and  his 
Brother,  and  had  like  to  have  terminated  in  that  of 
their  Country.  This  Tract  is  followed  by  a  brief 
Elogium  on  M.  d'Eftrades. 

Befides  thefe,  in  the  firft  Volume,  we  have, 
I.  Inftruftions  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  pour  le  Comte 
d?Eftrades;  allant  en  Angleterre*  du  12.  Novcmbre 
1637  ;  allant  en  Savoie,  du  5.  Decembre  1 63  8.  allant 
en  Hollande,  du  10  Janvier  1641  :  les  Lettres  de  ce 
Cardinal,  celles  des  Princes  d*Orange,  Frederic- 
Henry^  et  Guillauwe  II.  fon  Fih\  celles  du  Cardinal 
Maztrin,  et  les  B.eponfes  du  Comte  d'Eflrades  a  la 
plupart  de  ces  Lettres,  depuis  le  24.  Novembre 
1637.  jufqu  au  21.  Aout  1654. 

In  thefe  Letters  we  find  the  Fragments  of  feveral 
Converfations  which  the  Count  d'Eftrades  had  with 
Henrji  Prince  of  Orange^  in  the  Years  1639,  1640, 
and  1641,  containing  many  curious  Particulars.  I 

O  4  (hall 
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fhall  fet  down  here  only  one  of  them,  wherein  the 
Count  has  drawn  the  Character  of  that  illuftrious 
Perfon  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  infpire  us  with'  a 
great  Idea  of  his  excellent  Qualities.  "  I  muft  do 
*«  Juftice  (fays  he)  to  the  Memory  of  the  Prince  of 
«c  Orange.  Never  did  any  General  fhew  a  greater 
«c  Firmnefs  or  Intrepidity  in  hazardous  Exploits,  or 
<e  a  greater  Sagacity  in  forefteing  the  Confequences 
cc  of  an  Action.  His  Orders  were  iffued  with  the 
<c  utmoft  exactnefs,  and  he  required  the  moil  punc- 
<c  tual  Execution  of  them.  He  was  generous,  a 
cc  kind  Friend,  and  bountiful.  He  treated  People 
«'  of  Merit  with  diftinguifhing  Affability  and  Bene- 
<c  ficence.  He  fpoke  ill  of  nobody.  He  highly  extolled 
«'  good  Actions,  and  affected  to  exprefs  his  Efteern 
Ce  of  them  before  young  People,  that- he  might  there- 
Ct  by  excite  their  Emulation.  He  was  courteous 
ct  to  Strangers,  and  would  frequently  fpeak  tothem. 
4C  He  retired  daily  for  fome  Hours  to  his  Studies. 
«'  He  was  learned,  and  ufually  carried  £>/#?*sCom- 
tc  mentaries  about  with  him.  His  Conduct  was  acj- 
«c  mired  during  the  Time  of  his  Government.  He 
Cl  ufed  his  Enemies  civilly,  and  forced  them,  by  the 
<c  fweetnefs  of  his  Behaviour,  to  reconcile  them felves 
*'  to  him,  and  to  afk  his  Pardon.  He  never  aban- 
cc  doned  his  Friends  in  their  Misfortune.  He  was 
?c  prudently  cautious,  and  never  confided-  in  any  one 
"  till  he  had  often  tried  him.  He  would  fuffer  no 
4C  Flattery  near  him.  -He  was  fomewhat  flow  in 
<c  executing  what  he  had  determined  ;  and  he  often 
*c  faid,  her  would  deep  on  what  he  hitd  refolved, 
<c>  before  he  figned  ir,  that  If  it  were  capable  of 
<c  Amendment,  his  Mind  might  have  an  Opportu- 
Ct  nity  of  fuggefting  Expedients. 

Afcer  the  aboveiaid  Article  we  have,  in  the  firil 
Volume, 

IL  La  Negotiation  dtt  Comte  d'Eftrades  en  An- 
gleterre,  depuis  le  21.  Jmtiet  1661.  jufqu'au  15. 
1662.  llf.  Traite 
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III.  fraitc  pour  la  Fente  et  Tdcbat  deDttnkerque. 
This  famous   and   almoft    incredible    Treaty,    the 
Mafter-Piece  of  d'Eftrades  Politicks,  was  figned  the 
27th  of  Ottober  1662.     And, 

IV.  Une  Lettre  du  Comte  d'Eftradcs  au  Roi  fur 
fes  Conquetes  et  la  Pnje  ^'Utrecht,  du   15.  Jutllet 

1672.  This  Letter  is  equally  remarkable  tor  its 
excefiive  Flattery  of  Lewis  XIV,  as  for  the  Slan- 
ders and  pernicious  Counfels  which  the  Writer  has 
therein  fuggefted  againft  the  united  Provinces. 

The  firft  thing  included  in  the  fecond  Volume  of 
this  Collection  is,  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Commerce, 
and  Alliance,  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the  French 
King  and  the  States  general  of  the  Untied  Provinces* 
April  ayth  1662.  Then  follows  the  Embafly  and 
Negotiations  of  the  Count  d'Eftrades  in  Holland. 

Thefe  are  continued  through  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth  Volumes :  which  five  Volumes,  tho* 
not  fo  perfect  by  much  as  we  now  have  them,  made  up 
the  whole  of  the  firft  Edition  of  thefe  Memoirs  in  1 709. 
That  which  waspublifhed  in  1719  was  fomewhat  en- 
larged; but  was  farfhort,  however,  of  this  before  us. 

The  fcventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  Volumes  contain 
the  Negotiations  of  the  (Count  now  become)  Ma- 
refchald^Eftrades  and  MefT.  Colbert  and  d*Aiaux  at 
the  Congrefs  of  Nimegucn  j  beginning  with  a  Letter 
from  thefe  three  Minifters  to  the  King,  of  the  3oth 
of  Ju ne  1676;  and  clofing  with  another  from  the 
lame  Perfons,  to  M.  de  Pompone?  dated  September 
3Oth  1677. 

This  is  a  general  Account  of  the  important  Col- 
le&ion  now  put  into  our  Hands,  and  which  is  really 
one  of  the. principal  Keys  of  modern  Politicks.  I 
will  here  adjoin  a  ,few  Pafiages,  extracted  at  ran- 
dom, from  fome  of  the  Letters  comprehended 
therein,  and  likewfe  one  or  two  of  thofe  which 
were  retrench'd  in  the  former  Editions,  but  are 
carefully  reftored  in  the  prefent. 

One 
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One  of  the  mod  remarkable  Epiftles  in  the  firft 
Volume,  is  that  which  the  Count  d'Eflrades  wrote 
to  Cardinal  Mzzarin^  from  Durkirk^  Feb.  5.  1652, 
in  thefe  Terms :  *"  MO^SEIGNEUR,  leProtecleur 
"  Cromwel  m'a  envoye  Mr.  de 'Fitz- James,  fon  Co- 
"  lonel  des  Gardes,  pour  me  propofer  de  traiter  de 
46  Dunkerque  -,  qu'il  me'en  donneroit  deux  millions ; 
*'  &  qu'il  s'engageroit  de  fournir  50  VaifTeaux  & 
"  15000  hommes  de  pied,  pour  ie  joindre  aux 
**  armees  du  Roi,  &  fe  declarer  contre  f  Efpagne 
"  &  contre  les  Ennemis  du  Roi  &  de  V.  E.  avec 
"  qui  il  vouloit  faire  une  tres-etroite  Amitie. 

ct  Je  lui  repondis,  que  fi  les  Troubles  &:  la  Guerre 
es  Civile  qui  etoient  en  France  ne  m'obligeoient  pas 
iC  d'envoyer  vers  la  Reine  &  V..E.  je  1'aurois  fait  jetter 
*€  dans  la  Mer,  pour  m'avoir  cru  capable  de  trahir 
<c  mon  Roi ;  mais,  que  la  Conjondlure  prefente  m* 
«*  obligeoit  a  le  retenir  chez  moi,  en  attendant  la 
**  Reponfe  de  la  Cour. 

"  Cependant,  j'ai  fait  affembler  Mr.  &  Fuiter- 
'*'  wont  Commandant  des  Gardes,  &  les  Co m man- 
««  dans  de  tous  les  Corps  qui  font  en  Garnifon  a 
"  Dunkerque*  avec  le  Lieutenant  de  Roi,  &  leur  ai 
«c  communique  la  Propofition  qui  m*a  etc  faite,  & 
t£  le  choix  que  je  faifois  de  la  Perfonne  de  Mr.  de 
"  Las,  Major  de  la  Place,  pour  rendre  a  V.  E.  un 
*c  Compte  exa6t  de  toutes  ces  Chofes.  II  lui  porte 
Cc  auffi  les  Lettres  qui  ont  etc  interceptees  de  M.  de 
ic  Pimentel  a  Mr.  de  Fergueft,  qui  commande  4000 
*c  Hommes  fan&Bourbeurfa  ou  il  lui  mande  de  pre- 
*c  parer  toutes  chofes. 

6C  Nous  manquons  de  beaucoup  de  chofes  dans 
"  Dunkerque :  quelque  Retranchement  que  je  puifle 
1C  faire  fur  le  Pain,  nous  n'en  l^aurions  avoir  pour 
w  aller  jufqu'  au  Mois  d'Aout :  1'Orge  &  le  Hou- 
ec  blon  eft  fini  pour  la  Biere,  &  jon  la  retranche 
**  pour  la  Garnifon  a  la  Moitie  de  1'ordinaire.  Les 
*  Pages  103,  105. 

<c  Maladies 
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<€  Maladies  y  font  grandes  *,  &  fi  Gravelines  fe  perd, 
"  tiles  augmenteront,  Dunkerguettznt  cnfcrme  fans 
«'  aucune  Communication  par  Fumes,  Betguest 
u  Bourbourg,  &  Gravelines. 

"  C'eft  prefentement  a  V.  E.  a  juger  par  fa  Pru- 
'•  dence  ordinarie,  s'il  ne  ftroitpas  plus  a  propcs  de 
"  de  s'accommoder  avec  Cromivd,  et  cie  le  rendre 
<c  Ennemi  de  lEfpagne  &  de  tous  Ics  Revoltez  qui 
<c  font  en  France,  que  de  rejetter  fa  Propofition  j  ce 
"  qui  Tengagera  de  fe  mettre  dans  le  Parti  d ' Efpagne* 
ct  &  d'y  joindre  fa  Flote  &  fes  Troupes,  pour  atta- 
'c  quer  Dunkerque  &  Gravelines  en  meme  Terns. 
<c  M.  de  Las,  qui  a  Thonneur  d'etre  a  V.  E.  etqui 
"  fert  avec  grande  Capacite  &  Fidel ite,  vous 
*c  dira  1'impoflibilite  qu'il  y  a  de  conferver  Grave- 
'c  line i  et  Dunkerque,  fi  on  perd  TOccafion  de  1'offre 
c«  que  fait  le  Protecleur  Crcmwel.  Je  fuis,  &c.* 

'This  Letter,  fo  remarkable  in  itfelf,  is  far  more 
fo  in  its  Confequences :  For  it  produced  not  only 
the  fplendid  EmbafTy  of  M.  Bordeau,  whom  the 
Cardinal  fenttoO//^r,  to  acknowledge  him  in  Qua- 
lity of  Protector,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Lede* 
on  the  part  of  Spain^  with  the  fame  Recognition, 
and  on  the  fameDefign  with  the  French,  to  court  his 
Friendlhip  ;  butalfo,  in  the  end,  that  aftonifhing  and 
fcandalous  Alliance  of  Mtzarin  with  Cromwel;  who, 
after  being  long  and  humbly  follicited  by  the  Am- 
baffadors  of  the  two  Crowns,  at  laft  determined 
againft  Spain,  on  Condition  of  the  Cardinal's  imme- 
diately expelling  the  King  of  England,  his  Mother, 
only  Daughter  of  France,  and  all  their  Adherents, 
out  of  that  Kingdom,  who  imagined  they  had  found 
therein  an  inviolable  Afylum.  How  glorious  was  it  to 
Oliver  to  be  courted  with  fuch  Afllduity  and  Submif- 
fion,  by  two  of  the  mod  potent  Princes  of  Europe! 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  how  has  it  itain'd  the  Character 
of  thofe  great  Kings,  one  of  them  a  near  Relation, 
and  the  otherBrother  inLaw,  of  the  unfortunateC/fof -let 

the 
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die  fit  ft,  to  humble  themfdves  (o  bafeiy  to  his  Op- 
preflbr  and  Murderer,  and  to  be  reduced  to  the  fcan- 
daious  Condefcenfion  of  treating  him  as  at  lead  their 
Equal!  Ons  this  Occafion  he  (truck  that  infolent 
Medal,  which  was  not  only  an  Indignity  to  three 
great  Monarchs,  but  a  difhonour  even  to  himfelf  j 
which  had  for  its  Device,  on  one  fide,  the  Pro* 
teclor's  Buft  in  Armour,  crown'd  with  Laurel,  with 
this  Infcription,  Olivarius,  Dei  Gratia^  Reipublicfs 
^figli^y,  Scotia*  £5?  Hibernie  Protestor,  and  on  the 
other,  a  Figure  reprefenting  the  Commonwealth,  and 
Oliver  offering  his  bareBackfide  to  the  two  Ambafla- 
dors  of  .France  and  Spain,  who  are  ftriving  for  the  L 
Honour  of  kifling  it  :  The  former,  whofe  Robes  are 
fprinkled  with  Fleurs  de  Lis,  as  in  a  Paffion,  puts  by 
the  other,  and  with  a  fcornful  Air  fays  to  him,  jRt~ 
tire-tot,  fHonneur  appartient  au  Roi  mon  Maitre* 
Leuis  le  Grand. 

In  the  fecond  Volume  there  is  a  Negotiation,  not 
indeed  of  the  greateft  Importance,  but  of  a  parti- 
cularly curious  Nature.  It  is  concerning  fome  Pic- 
tures of  Lewis  XIV.  enriched  with  Jewels,  which 
that  Prince  was  to  fend  the  Count  d'Eftrade^  to  be 
prefented  to  the  principal  Perfons  of  Holland.  This 
/Affair  fhews  plainly,  with  what  Care  this  King  and 
his  Minifter  practifed  every  Art  for  gaining  and  ie- 
Ctfring  Partifans,  wherever  they  were  neceflary, 

J'at  donne  Ordre^  fays  the  King  to  him,  in  a 
Letter  of  the  fecond  of  March*  1662.  pour  vous 
fmt$  adrejftr  au  premier  jour  quelques  Portraits, 
t&mme  *vous  les  avez  demandez^  outre  celui  que  fai 
dejiine  au  Sieur  Beverning ;  £5?  on  rfoubliera  pas  le 
Sieitr  de  Ghent.  To  this  d'Efirades  replies,  in  his 
to  the  King,  of  the  8th  of  March^  "  Dunkerqtid 
<c  n'inquiete  plus  a  prefent  les  Deputez,  &  ils  font 
*c  tous  fi  bons  Fran9ois,  que  plus  de  vingt  Perfon- 
**  nes,  des  principaux  des  Villes,  m'ont  engage 
cc  de  leur  donner  des  Copies  d'un  grand  ^ableau^ 

"  que 
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tc  que  j'ai  de  votre  Majefte  dans  mon  Cabinet 
"  d'Audience ;  a  quoi  je  m'en  vais  faire  travailler 
*«  par  plufieurs  Peintres.  Je  tacherai  de  Ic  faire 
"  mettre  dans  Irs  Alaifons  de  Ville^  ainfi  qu'ils 
"  avoient  fait  celui  de  Henri  k  Grand^  pour  marquer 
"  d'Avantage  1'Eftime  &  I'Affcftion  qu'ils  ont 
i(  pour  votre  Majefte,  &  a  fin  qu'ils  ayent  fouvent 
"  devant  leurs  yeux  Ics  deux  veritables  Protecteurs 
u  de  leur  Etat."  The  King  anfwers,  March  23. 
1663.  On  travaille  far  mon  Ordre  pour  faire  que 
VOHS  ayez  les  Portraits,  que  je  veux  envoyer  want  la 
finde  fdffemblee.  Ceftndant,  i-ous  recewes  par  tet 
Ordinaire  celui  que  fat  deftine  au  Sieur  de  Beverning, 
Sur-lntendant  des  Finances,  &  les  milk  Piftoks  pour 
Air.  k  Baron  de  Ghent.  //  y  aura  quatre  autret 
Portraits  enricbis  de  quelqucs  Pierreries  autour.  In 
another,  of  the  nth  of  May,  the  fame  Year,  the 
King  fays,  Vous  avez  bien  fait  de  ne  pas  vous  ccm- 
mettre  a  un  Refus*  en  dormant  ks  Boetes  de  Portraits 
a  ceux  a  qui  vous  les  aviez  deflinez^  &  qui  fetoient 
deja  dcdarez  qifih  ne  les  recevroient  pas,  fi  elJes  ne 
valoient  au  moins  trois  mille  Francs*  J*av&s  jug* 
des  Termes  de  <uos  Depeches^  qitil  fuffifoit  que  cts 
Prefens  fuffent  de  la  Valeur  qu'ils  vous  o;:t  etc  en- 
wyes :  &  je  ferois  bien  aife  de  ftavoir  plus  particu- 
heuremcnt  quslles  font  ces  Performes-la*  leurs  <$uali- 
tez>  leurs  Emplois,  &  k  Fruit  que  vous  avez  pre- 
tendu  tirer  de  ce  Regal. 

Thefe  four  Paflfages  are  fome  of  thofe  which,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  were  retrenched  in  the 
preceding  Editions,  and  are  reftored  in  this  be- 
fore us. 

1  will  not  (lay  to  make  any  Reflections  on  them : 
there  are  ieveral  that  muft  naturally  occur  to  every 
confiderate  Reader.  I  pafs  on  to  another  Paflage, 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  in  this  Volume.  It  is 
extracted  from  a  Letter  of  the  King's  to  the  Count 
of  the  2Oth  of  At>ril^  1663.  "  Si  ma 

"  Reponfe,* 
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u  Reponfe,  &mes  Refolutions,  fays  that  Prince,  ont 
c<  plu  au  Sieur  de  Wit  au  Point  que  vous  me  le  man- 
*c  dez,  je  ne  fuis  pas,  en  echange,  ni  moins  touche, 
**  ni  moins  edifie,  de  tout  ce  qu'il  vous  a  dit  de  nou- 
*c  veau,  avec  tant  de  Prudence,  &  deTemoignages 
4<  d'Affeclion  pour  ma  Perfonne,  &  pour  ma  Gloire, 
*c  fur  la  meme  Matiere.  Et,  a  dire  vrai,  j'ai  tiouve 
*c  qu'il  vous  a  parle  avec  tant  de  Jugement,  de  Sin- 
"  cerite,  &  de  Suffifance,  que  je  ne  puis,  qu'en 
Ct  tout,  &  par-tout,  approuver  fes  Sentimens  j  &, 
<c  pour  Conclufion,  que  le  meilleur  Parti,  que  je 
<c  puiffe  prendre  en  cette  Affair,  c'eft  d'en  remettre 
<c  la  Direction  en  d'auffi  bonnes  Mains  que  les  fien- 
i€  nes,  &  d'en  laiffer  entierement  la  conduite  a  fon 
"  Zele,  &  a  fon  Habilite.  II  fe  voit,  que  Dieu 
t£  1'a  fait  naitre  pour  de  grandes  chofes,  puis  qu'a 
<4  fon  age  il  a  deja  merite,  depuis  plufieurs  annees, 
«c  d'etre  la  plus  confiderable  Perfonne  de  fon  Etat. 
*c  Et  je  crois  auffi,  qu'ayant  acquis  un  auffi  bon  Ami 
cc  en  lui,  ce  n'a  pas  etc  un  fimple  Effect  du  Ha- 
<e  zard,  mais  de  la  Providence  Divine,  qui  difpofe, 
*c  de  bonne  heure,  les  Inftrumens  dont  elle  veut  fe 
c«  fervir  pour  la  Gloire  de  cette  Couronne,  &  pour 
tc  1'Avantage  &  la  Surete  des  Provinces-Unies.  De 
C6  tous  ces  Sentimens,  qui  "me  font  fort  naturels,  & 
*c  tres-finceres,  le  dit  Sieur  de  Wit  peut  tirer  la  con- 
**  fequence,  quelle  forte  de  haute  Protection  il  peut 
tc  attendre  de  moi  en  tous  fes  Inter ets^  fi  jamais 
**  Toccafion  s'en  offre. 

To  merit  fo  illuftrious  a  Friendfhip,  fo  powerful 
a  Support  in  all  his  Concernments,  thus  folemnly 
promifed,  and  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  fo  flat- 
tering a  Panegyric,  artfully  infinuated  under  the 
.Name  of  a  Mighty  Monarch  5  (for,  no  doubt,  it 
was  the  Ministers  only,  who  fpoke  in  the  Stile  of 
their  Matter,  here,  and  throughout  this  whole  Ne- 
gotiation) I  fay,  for  thefe  vifionary  Honours  and 
Advantages,  M.  de  Wit^  as  we. have  Reafon  to 

think, 
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think,  fincerely  attached  himfelf  to  France:  and  ic 
is  indeed  aftonifhing,  that  a  Man  of  fuch  Capacity, 
and  Judgment  in  Affairs,  fhould  fufFer  himfelf  to 
be  deluded,  by  fuch  Artifices,  into  a  Difpofuion  as 
detrimental  to  his  own  Country,  as  it  was  favourable 
to  Lewis  XIV.  and  which  brought  on  his  own  De- 
flrudion.  But  it  has  always  been  the  Practice  of 
that  Court,  to  dazzle  thofe  they  are  mifleading,  by 
a  Profufion  of  RefpeA  and  Applaufcs. 

I  will  take  notice  only  of  two  other  Letters,  in  the* 
third  Volume.  They  are  (hort  ones :  However,  they 
were  caflrated  in  the  former  Impreffions  of  this  Col- 
lection. The  PafTages  retrenched  are  reftored  in 
this  Edition  ;  and  1  have,  by  way  of  Diftinc"Uon, 
enclofed  them  with  inverted  Commas.  The  firft 
of  thefe  Letters  is  from  the  Count  d'Eflrades  to  Mr. 
de  Lionne,  of  the  8th  of  January,  1665.  in  the  fol- 
lowing Terms.  c<  Si  le  Roi  trouve  que  fes  Interets 
tc  requierent  qu'on  conferve  ces  gens  ici,  &  qu'il  fe 
4<  refolve  de  tenir  le  Traite  de  1662,  il  fcra  abfolu- 
*•  ment  neceflaire  de  faire  quelques  Gratifications  aux 
"  Deputez  des  Villes.  Richard  diftribue  de  1'Argenc 
"  avec  largefle.  Je  fuis  aflure,  qu'avec  vingt  millc 
<c  Livres,  je  ferai  plus,  &  acheterai  plus  de  Gens  a  nos 
c<  Interets,  qu'il  ne  fera  avec  les  vingt  mille  Ecus  qu'il 
€t  a  touches."  Si  le  Roi  trouve  micux  fon  compte 
avec  VAnglcterre,  il  n'y  aura  plus  rien  a  menager 
avec  Meffieurs  les  Etats.— La  Propofition,  que  le 
Roi  a  faite  fie  1'Accommodement  avec  VAngleterrc^ 
a  fort  plu  ici  ;  &  fi  Mr.  Van  Bcuningen  vous  in- 
commode a  Paris,  le  Roi  le  peut  envoyer  en  Angle  * 
terre.  Tout  ce  qu'il  ecrit  ici  eft  tenu  comme  un 
Oracle :  le  Sieur^A?  Wit  n'a  pas  un  Ami  en  qui  il  fc 
confie  plus.  II  taut  obferver,  s'il  vous  plait,  qui  il 
voit  i  car,  fi  des  Gens  mal  intentionnez  lui  debitent 
des  Nouvelles  qui  foient  contraires  aux  Interets  du 
Roi,  &  qu'il  les  mande  a  fes  Maitres,  on  aura  bien 
de  la  Peine  a  les  detromp er. 

The 
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The  other  Letter,  from  which  alfo  I  here  give  an 
Extract,  -is  from  the  Count  d'Eftrades  to  Mr.  de 
Liomie,  of  the  1 7th  of  September,  1665.  And  thus 
he  expreftes  himiclf :  J'ai  fujet  de  croire,  que  la 
Compilation,  *  que  vous  avez  eue  avec  Mr.  Fan 
Reitwngen>  n'eft  pas  venue  de  fon  Mouvement.  Je 
k  juge  ainfi,  par  celle  que  j'ai  eue  prefque  en  meme 
Terns  avec  Its  Peputez  tf-Amfterdvm,  fur  la  meme 
Matitre.  Je  refte  fort  fatisfait  de  m'etre  rencontre 
dans  vos  Semirnens  ;  ma  Reponfe  etant  co,nforme  a 

celle  que  vous  avez  fake  au  dit  Van  Beuningen — ' 

€i  Le  Penfionaire  tfAmfterdam,  de  Groot,  eft  fort 
"  contraire  a  tous  les  Interets  du  Roi.  II  eft  tout-a- 
cc  fait  change  <Je  ce  qu'il  etoitil  y  aun  an  ;  &  je  re- 
*c  marque,  qu'il  a  de  grandes  Conferences  avec 
*c  Richard*  Secretaire  d'Ambaffade  tfEfpagne.  Je 
"  fcai,  qu'il  s'eft  plaint  de  deux  chofes  :  Tune,  qu'on 
*c  avoit  maltrajte  fon  Beau-FrereM^/Z?^;  &  Tau- 
Cc  tre,  que  le  Roi  lui  avoit  donne  le  mille  Ecus  de 
<e  Penfion  du  terns  de  Mr.  de  Tbou9  dont  il  Jui  eft 
<c  du  deux  annees  avant  qu'il  fut  Penfionaire  $  Am* 
"  fterdam.  Je  ne  doute  pas,  que  les  Efpagnols  ne 
46  Tayent  gagne  par  prefent :  car,  il  eft  fort  inter- 
Cfc  effe,  comme  tous  ceux  de  ce  Pais,  ou  je  ne  con- 
"  nois  que  quatre  Perfonnes  incorruptibies,  qui  font 
«c  MeiT.  4*  Wit  Freres,  &  Meff.  Van  Beuningen  & 
<c  Beverning.  Pour  les  autres,  on  difpofera  d'eux 
Ct  avec  ck  Targenc,  toutes  ks  fois  qu'on  voudra. 
u  C'cft  ce  qui  tait,  qu'on  ne  fe  peut  aiFurer  de  rien, 
tc  &  que  les  affaires  changent  de  face  a  toute  heure. 

In  another  Letter,  which  the  Count  d'Ejlrades 
wrote  to  Mr.deLionne,  dated  the  26th  of  Oftofar* 
1665.  towards  the  Clofe  of  it,  we  have  thefe  re- 
markable Words ;  which  were  likewife  fupprefled 
in  the  foregoing  Editions.  u  Si  vous  ne  fongez  a 
tC  les  retenir  par  la  crainte,  &  a  les  gagner  dans  les 
"  occafions  par  des  gratifications,  comme  il  s'eft 
"  pratique  de  tous  tem$,  ils  nous  echapperont. 
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«  , Jl  y  en  a  peu  qui  foicnt  exemis  dc  cor- 

4<  ruption. 

W  j  (hould  extend  this  Article  too  far,  if  we  quoted 
like  Examples  from  the  following  Volumes.  It 
will  fuffice  to  obferve  in  general,  that  many  might 
be  extracted  from  thence  no  leis  curious  and  important 
than  thofe  we  have  cited.  As  to  the  three  lad  Tomes* 
which  relate  particularly  to  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen^ 
we  will  only  remark,  that  they  more  efpecially  con- 
cern the  Ceremonial  obferved  between  Ambaffadors,' 
and  the  Prerogatives  of  fovereign  States  on  fuch 
Dccafions. 

Mr.  Ncurfc,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  this  cor- 
rect and  greatly  improved  Edition  of  the  Work  be- 
fore us,  has  done  well,  to  enclofe  the  Caftrationsj 
which  he  has  fo  judicioufly  reftorcd,  between  Crotch- 
ets, that  they  may  be  inftantly  diftinguifhed.  And 
indeed  he  is  entided  to  our  Acknowledgments  for  re- 
producing to  the  World  fo  ufeful  a  Book,  and  fo 
necefiary  in  the  prefent  Conjuncture  of  Affairs,  when 
all  Europe  ought  to  be  alarmed  at  and  acquainted 
with  the  Views  and  Meafures  of  France :  and  nothing 
can  more  readily  effect  this  than  a.  careful  Perufal  of 
thefe  Memoirs. 


ARTICLE    X. 

A  Diflcrtation  on  the  AMIANTHUS,  or 
combuftible  Thread.  By  M.  MAHUDELJ 
of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Paris. 

T  T  may  feem  that  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
I  the  dsbc/los,  or  incombuitible  Thread,  and  the 
Manner  of  Spinning  it,  as  it  relates  to  Natural  Pbi~ 
£;',  rather  belongs  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences* 
than  to  this  AfTcmbly.  Notwithflanding,  theUles 
the  Ancients  are  faid  to  have  applied  it  to,  have  fuch 

P  a  Con- 
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a  Connexion  with  the  Hiftory  ot  their  Times,  that 
I  think  the  Academy  of  Infer  iptions  has  a  juit  Right 
to  fo  curious  a'  Subject. 

The  Manner  in  which  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  *  has 
furniflied  Matter  for  feveral  Differ tations;  which, 
far  from  clearing  up  the  Subject,  have  only  ferved 
to  multiply  the  dubious  or  fiditious  Things  faid  of 
it,  ^and  augment  the  Confufion  of  uncertain  Con- 
jectures. 

In  the  Enumeration  of  the  different  Kinds  of 
Thread  known  -in  his  Time,  this  Hiftorian  fays, 
<c  We  have  found  one  Species  which  is  incombu- 
c*  ftible,  and  which  is  called  on  that  Account  living 
*•  ¥  bread.  Of  this  we  have  feen  Table-Cloths  made, 
*<  which,  after  having  been  ufed  at  Entertainments, 
*c  were  thrown  into  the  Fire  to  be  cleanfed  >  from 
*c  whence  they  have  been  taken  purer  and  whiter 
<c  than  if  they  had  been  warned  in  Water.  It  is 
**  with*  this  Linnen  that  Winding-fheets  have  been 
*c  made  for  Kings,  in  order  to  preferve  their  Afhes 
c<  entire,  amidft  the  Flames  that  ctfnfumed  their 
*c  dead  Bodies.  This  Thread  grows  in  the  defert 
*c  Countries  inhabited'  by  Serpents,  and  in  thofe 
<e  fcorching  Parts  of  India>  where  it  never  rains, 
*e  and  where  the  Heat  feems  to  accuftom  it  to  refill 
cc  the  Fire.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fpin,  becaufe  it  is 
*c  fhort  and  brittle.  Its  reddifh  Colour  gives  it  a 
"  Luftre  in  the  Flames  ;  and  its  Value,  when 
tc  found,  equals  that  of  the  moft  precious  Pearls. 
<c  The  Greeks  call  it  Asbeftcs. 

It  was  neceffary  to  give  this  Paffage  of  Pliny  en- 
tire, to  fhew  what  Knowledge  in  his  Time  they 
had  of  this  Thread,  and  to  point  out  the  Defedls  of 
a  Defcription  that  is  ratfier  marvellous  than  exac"h 
I  fhall  endeavour  to  fupply  this  by  an  hiftoric.«l  and 
clear  Account  qf  the  'Nature  of  the  Mineral  this 
Thread  is  drawn  from,'  by  experimental  Obferva- 

*  Nat.  Iii;:t,  lib.  xix.  cap.  i. 

tions 
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tions  on  its  Qualities,  by  (hewing  an  eafy  Me 
or"  •working  it,  and  by  difcovenng  the  Ui^o  it  nas 
been  put  to  in  all  Ages. 

Pliny  fpeaking  or  this  Thread  in  that  Part  or  his 
Book  where  he  treats  of  Plants,*  his  not  mention- 
ing ic  where  he  defcribes  the  Stone  Am;antbus^  and 
the  Words  of  Plut arch, who  fays,  that  f  ibu  Thread 
grows  on  a  Rock,  are  evident  Proofs  that  the  An- 
cients thought  it  produced  from  a  Plant.  Even 
later  Writers,  particularly  Potnet,  who  has  wrote 
the  Hiflory  of  Drugs,  have  followed  this  Opinion  ^ 
and  he  affirms,  that  he  had  in  his  PofTeilion  the 
Flax  of  fuch  Plants,  gathered  on  the  marble  Quar- 
ries of  Campan. 

But  as  none  of  the  Botanifts  who  have  vifited  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains •,  have  ever  obferved  luch  a 
Plant,  and  indeed  from  the  component  Parts  of 
Vegetables  it  is  evident  they  cannoc  be  incombufti- 
blc,  this  Opinion  falls  to  the  ground. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of  fupporting  it,  by 
quoting  for  an  Example  the  Tree  called  Mtfye,  of 
the  Wood  of  which  Fifruvius  fuppoles  the  Cattle 
builr,  that  is  reported  to  have  refifted  the  Flames 
which  Cx/ar  fet  to  it.  It  is  as  fruitieis  to  alledge 
fome  Experiments  lately  made  on  certain  pretended 
Pieces  of  Wood,  which,  when  carefully  examir. 
were  found  toowe  their  incombuftible  Quality,  either 
to  their  being  real  Foflils,  or  Pieces  of  Wood  pe- 
trified by  mineral  Springs,  whole  itony  Particles 
had  rilled  up  their  Peres. 

It  is  now  beyond  Queftion,  that  this  Thread  is 
only  drawn  from  a  mineral  Subftance,  of  a  very 
compact  but  flexible  Nature,  whole  Parts  are  d 
pofcd  in  fhining  Fibres,  of  a  filver  Colour,  very 
tine,  and  ranged  in  perpendicular  Lines,  united  to- 
gether "by  an  earthy  Subftance,  capable  of  being  fc- 

*  Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  19.        f  Plutarch.  dc  oracul.  defeft. 
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parated  from  them  in  Water,  and  of  refilling  the 
Action  of  Fire. 

This  Mineral,  to  which  the  Greeks  have  fome- 
times  given  the  Name  of  Amianthus,  becaufe  of  its 
incombuitible  Nature,  fometimes  that  of  Asbeftos* 
from  its  Refemblance  to  Lime-ftone,  which,  being 
pnce  flaked,  can  undergo  no  further  Change,  has 
fince  retained  both  thefe  Names,  by  which  it  13 
equally  known. 

That  of  feathered  Alum  has  been  given  it  very 
unjuftly  by  Pomet  and  other  late  Writers,  fince  there 
is  a  wide  Difference  between  thefe  two  Minerals, 
^whatever  Refemblance  there  may  be  in  their  out- 
ward Structure.  Its  ftyptic  Tafte,  its  DifTolution 
in  all  Waters  that  diffblve  Salts,"  its  Cracking,  and 
Change  in  the  Fire,  are  Qualities  that  fufficiently 
diftinguifh  Alum  from  the  A.mlantbus^  to  whicfy 
they  no  way  belong. 

We  need  not  be  furprized  at  the  high  Price  this 
curious  Stuff  bore  in  Pliny's  Time,-(~  fince  it  was 
then  only  found  in  the  Deferts  of  India,  in  Eubtza, 
near  Corinth,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Crete,  from  all 
-which  Places  it  took  its  Name.  In  our  Times  it  is 
become  more  common ;  for,  without  going  fo  far 
for  it  as  India,  Japan,  China,  or  Egypt,  we  get  it 
now  from  rfloft  of  the  Ides  of  the  Archipelago,  from 
Cyprus,  Negropont  in  the  Morea,  and  the  Ifle  of 
Corjtca.  "If  is  alfo  found  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy, 
^fpecially  in  the  Mountains  of  Folterra  in  Naples, 
near  Seftri  in  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  in  Bavaria,  in 
England,  in  Spain,  on  the  Pyrtnean  Mountains,  in 
f ranee  in  the  pounty  of  Foist  pear  ftouffillon  and 
pear  Montauban. 

So  great  a  Diverfity  of  Mines  forms  a  great  Va- 
riety of  Species  of  the  Amianthus^  either  with  refpecl; 
fo  the  Colour  of  the  Superficies  of  the  Stone  (for? 
ijjith  regard  to  the  fibrous  Parts,  they  are  always  of 

f  Cum  inventum  eft,   «quet  pretium  Margaritarum,   Plin. 
lib,  xix.  c.  u 
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a  filver  grey,  or  red)  as  Jight  brown,  or  blackifh, 
or  iron  coloured,  or  of  a  greenifh  brown  $  or  elfc 
with  regard  to  the  Size  of  the  Fibres,  which  in 
the  Stones  that  come  from  fome  Parts  of  Italy ',  from 
Cyprus*  and  from  England,  are  (hort ;  in  thofe  of 
Corfica  and  Crete^  long  and  delicate  ;  and  in  the 
Stones  from  the  Pyrenees^  coarfer.  If  in  the  greac 
Variety  of  Pieces  of  the  Amianthus^  preferved  in 
the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious,  there  are  fome  a  Foot 
high,  whofe  Fibres  are  of  equal  Length,  we  may 
conclude  there  are  others  yet  longer  -,  and  it  is  by  the 
clofc  Contexture  of  thefe  Fibres,  fo  like  thole  of 
fome  ligneous  Subftances,  that  many  People  have 
been  fo  far  deceived,  as  to  miftake  for  Pieces  of  in- 
combuftible  Wood,  thefe  Stones  of  the  Amianthus. 

The  Monks,  always  inclined  to  turn  the  Credu- 
lity of  the  Vulgar  to  their  own  Profit,  make  a  mod 
gainful  Ufe  of  this  Mineral,  by  palming  pieces 
thereof  on  their  Devotees,  for  Fragments  of  the  real 
Crofs:  an  Impofture  which  they  authorife  by  the 
pretended  Miracle  of  its  being  inconfumable  by 
the  mod  violent  Fire. 

It  is  this  Property  indeed  which  is  the  true  Cha- 
racteriftic  of  the  Amianthus,  and  by  which  it  eflen- 
tially  differ*  from  all  other  mineral  Stones :  and,  if 
the  Fire,  the  ftrongeft  Diffolvent  we  know,  has  no 
Power  over  it,  what  Means  have  we  left  for  obtain- 
ing a  true  Knowledge  of  the  Principles  whereof  it  is 
compofed  ? 

It  has  been  experienced,  that  a  Piece  of  it,  weigh- 
ing half  an  Ounce,  laid  on  a  burning  chafing-difh, 
and  made  as  red  as  one  of  the  Coals  among  which 
it  was  put,  loft  nothing  of  its  Weight. 

The  fame  Piece,  dipped  in  Oil,  being  laid  on 
the  fame*  Coals,  emitted  a  Flame,  as  long  as  the 
uncluods  Matter  Lilted,  but  Hill  loft  nothing  of  iis 
own  Weight. 

Half  a  Pound  of  the  Stone  being  beat  to  pieces 
with  a  Hammer,  then  put  into  a  luted  Glafs,  and 
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fet  in  a  Furnace,  there  rofe  only  a  fmall  Quantity 
of  Flegm  •,  which  happened  to  another  Species  of 
this  Mineral  in  a  fecond  Operation. 

Expofed  to  a  reverberating  Heat,  it  only  loft  its 
filver  grey  Colour,  which  changed  to  reddilh,  in 
the  Fibres  that  remained  united  ^  while  fuch  Parti- 
cles as  fell  off  from  the  external  Surface  appeared  to 
be  more  affected  by  the  Fire :  However,  the  Whole 
retained  its  full  Weight. 

It  is  only  to  the  Fire  of  a  Lens,  or  Burning-glafs, 
that  we  have  obferved  the  Amianthus  yield  :  Ex- 
pofed to  this,  its  Fibres  inftantly  feparated,  then  loft 
their  Shape,  and  run  into  fmall  Globules  of  Glafs. 

If  the  Proof  of  the  Incombuftibility  of  the  Amian- 
thus depended  on  this  Experiment,  unknown  to  the 
Ancients,  it  mud  be  given  up  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  no  Solid  we  know  of  is  able 
to  refift  the  folar  Beams  thus  united :  and  as  this 
Mineral  remains  unaltered  in  all  other  Fires,  it  may 
well  enough  be  (till  confidered  as  incombuftible. 

The  Manner  of  Spinning  and  Weaving  it,  tho* 
pradlifed  by  the  Orientals,was  not  well  known  either 
to  the  Greeks  or  Romans  \  fince,  except  Strabo^  who 
little  more  than  mention's  it,  none  of  their  Authors 
have  defcribed  it.  Pliny  himfclf  feems  ignorant  on 
this  Head  }  and  it  has  long  fince  puzzled  the  Anti- 
quaries, who  have  placed  it  amongft  the  loft  Arts.* 
For  my  part,  if  we  fuppofe  they  ever  could  do  it 
without  mixing  it  with  fomething  elfe,  I  believe  we 
attribute  to  them  an  Impoffibility. 

However,  as  I  might  quote  Inftances  of  divers 
Pieces  of  this  incombuftible  Linnen  that  have  been 
feen  and  admired  in  different  Ages,  it  is  certain  that 
fome  Perfon  muft  have  poffefled  the  Secret  of  work* 
ing  the  Amianthu^  in  the  Method  wherein  only  I 
think  it  is  practicable. 

*  Pancirolh  de  rebus  perditis,  lib,  iv. 
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John  Baptijla  Porta*  who  had  feen  it  done  at 
Venice  by  a  Cyprian  Woman,  treats  it  as  a  Trifle  ; 
which  probably  made  him  neglect  to  defcribe  it. 
Ciampini  has  iupplied  this  Defeat  -,-f  and  the  Method 
he  prefer! bes  1  have  improved  as  follows. 

Chufe  that  Kind  of  Amtinttbuiy  whole  Fibres  are 
longed  and  moft  filky.  Break  it  gently  with  the 
Hammer,  and  not  in  a  Mortar,  for  fear  of  pulve- 
rifing  it.  Lay  thefe  Fragments  in  warm  Water  ; 
and  after  infufing  them  a  Time  proportionable  to 
the  StiiFnefs  of  the  earthy  Particles,  ilir  them  fre- 
quently with  yoar  Fingers,  feparating  the  mineral 
Filaments  as  much  as  poflible,  till  they  infenfibly 
become  freed  from  that  Sort  of  chalky  Earth,  that 
united  them  5  change  this  Water  five  or  fix  times, 
till  you  fee  by  its  Tranfparency  that  the  Fibres  are 
fufficiently  cleanfed. 

After  this  Lotion  lay  them  on  a  Bafket- Frame,  to 
drain  off  the  Water  •,  then  dry  them  in  the  Sun  ; 
and  when  they  are  dry,  card  them  gently  with  two 
fine  Cards  -,  gather  the  Flax,  thus  prepared,  carefully, 
and  lay  it  between  the  Cards,which  may  fcrve  inftead 
of  a  Diftaff}  becaufe  from  their  Extremities  you 
may  draw  the  Threads  as  they  prefent  themfelves. 

Having  then  on  the  Table  a  Bobin  full  of  com- 
mon Thread,  pretty  fine,  take  from  it  one  Thread, 
as  you  draw  two  or  three  of  the  Amianthus  ;  and 
with  a  Spindle,  governed  by  a  Whirl,  unite  all  die 
Threads  together,  fo  that  the  common  Thread  may 
be  wholly  covered  by  thofe  of  the  Stone,  and  by 
this  Means  make  one  Body  therewith. 

To  facilitate  the  Spinning,  you  may  have  a  little 
Olive-Oil  In  a  Pot,  to  dip  your  Fingers  into ;  which 
will  fecure  them  from  the  Corrofion  of  the  Mineral, 
as  well  as  give  a  pliable  Turn  to  the  Thread. 

*  Mpgiae  natural,  lib.  \v. 

f  Ciaropini  dc  Lir.o  incombuftibili,  five  LflpxJe  Anianto; 
6f/i. 
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It  is  eafy,  by  this  Means,  to  lengthen  or  twine 
the  Threads  to  any  Degree ;  and,  by  putting  them 
in  the  Fire,  to  dellroy  the  Oil  and  Linnen  Thread 
employed  in  fpinning  them. 

At  the  Pyrenees  they  actually  weave  this  Thread  of 
\hzAmianttous  into  Hatbands,  Girdles,  and  Garters; 
which  is  enough  to  prove  the  JPoffibilky  of  its  being 
wrought.  It  is  certain,  that  with  a  Jittle  more  Care 
very  curious  Pieces  might  be  compofed  of  it. 

However,  if  we  could  arrive  at  fuch  Perfection 
in  this  Art,  as  to  make  the  Linnen  fo  celebrated  by 
the  Ancients,  even  both  finer  and  in  greater  Quan- 
tity, it  muft  ftill  be  acknowledged,  from  the  fri- 
able and  brittle  Quality  of  the  Stone,  that  it -could 
be  of  no  great  Service  for  common  Ufe.  Pieces  of 
it  wou!d  be  only  valuable  for  their  Curiofity. 

To  greafe  and  dirty  them,  in  order  to  fee  them, 
eleanfed  by  the  Fire,  is  all  that  the  Writers,  before 
and  after  Pliny ',  obferve  as  remarkable  in  thefe  ami- 
anthine  Cloths.  Charles  V.  had  feveral  Napkins  of 
this  Sort,  with  which  at  great  Entertainments  he  di- 
verted the  Lords  of  his  Court.  Since  his  Time  feveral 
Noblemen, and  even  rich  Merchants  at  Rome^  Vetnce^ 
Drefden^  Louvain,  and  other  Cities,  have  enjoyed 
this  PJeafure  at  lefs  Coft  than  that  great  Emperor. 

What  Hierocles  relates  of  the  Brachmans  wearing 
Garments  of  this  Linnen,  only  Ihews,  that  the  Ami' 
tnthus  was  plentiful  among  them  ^  but  no  way 
proves,  that  the  Habits  of  thofc  Philofophers  were 
Commonly  made  of  it.  Their  incombuftible  Qua- 
lity (which  this  Author  fays  they  regarded  as  a  di- 
vine Symbol)  as  well  as  their  Readineis  to  fret,  fitted 
them  only  for  Robes  of  State,  to  be  worn  on  parti- 
cular Occafions. 

The  Ufe  of  Sheets  or  Shirts  of  this  Linnen  in 
burning  the  Dead,  to  preferve  their  Afhes  unmixed, 
would  be  a  Matter  of  Importance  in  the  Roman 
Hiftory,  if  it  could  be  once  proved.  But  there  is 
Jiule  Strefs  to  be  lajj  on  the  Conjectures  of  Com- 
mentators, 
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mentators,  who,  from  a  Funeral  Cuftom  which  Pliny 
.conBnes  to  Kings,  fuppofe  it  common  to  all  the 
Roman  Nobility. 

It  is  true,  the  Veneration  paid  by-thefe  People -to 
the  Afhes  of  their  deceafed  Friends,  gives  us  Room 
to  fuppofe,  that  they  took  the  utmoft  Precaution  to 
keep  them  from  mingling  with  thofe  of  the  Wood 
that  was  employed  to  confums  them.  It  is  not 
Jikely  Anemifia  would  have  drank  the  Ames  of  her 
dear  Hufband  Maufoleus^  if  (he  had  not  been  cer- 
tain they  were  pure  from  any  other  Particles  ;  nor 
that  dgrippina  would  have  carried  in  her  Bolbm  thofe 
ofGermanicUSj  if  (lie  had  not  believed  them  genuine. 

The  Care  that  the  Parents  of  Exiles,  who  died 
diftant  from  their  native  Country,  took  to  bring 
home  their  Ames,  the  Funeral  Pomp  of  Generals 
and  Pretors  who  died  abroad  in  their  Charge,  the 
Honours  paid  to  the  Urns  that  inclofed  their  Afhes 
in  their  Paflage  to  Rome,  the  Coftlinefs  of  thofe 
Urns,  both  for  Matter  and  Worknnnfhip,*  are  con- 
vincing Proofs  of  the  Care  that  was  taken  to  prefervc 
the  Afhes  of  the  Deceafed  ;  but  are  far  from  demon- 
ftrating,  that  for  this  Purpofe  they  employed  the 
JLinnen  of  the  Amianthus. 

I  might  fhew  Reaibns  for  our  doubting  of 
this,  notwithftanding  the  Difcovery  lately  made  or" 
a  Tomb,  placed  in  the  Vatican^  in  which  is  feen  a 
Winding- fheet  of  this  Linnen,  nine  Roman  Palms 
in  Length,  and  feven  in  Breadth,  yet  full  cf  Afhes, 
and  burnt  Bones.  I  might  alledge,  as  liifficifnr, 
innumerable  Obfervations  made  in  all  Countries, 
from  the  Difcovery  of  fepulchral  Urns  and  covered 
Tombs,  in  which  were  found  Pieces  of  Wood  and 
Bones  half  burnt,  mixed  with  the  Afhes ;  which 
pould  never  have  happened,  if  the  aimanib 
pen  had  been  ufcd. 

*  Plutarch  in  Demetro.  Firrop.  3^.    Xiphii.  76. 

,lin.  19.  ;  ,,r..  3.  15. 
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I  have  myfelf  witneffcd  this  Confufion  in  more 
than  300  Urns  of  Clay  found  in  Provence  about  15 
Years  agoj*  each  of  which,  on  a  narrow  Infpec- 
tion,  I  perceived  to  contain  three  or  four  times  the 
Quantity  of  Afhes  that  the  "Body  of  the  largeft 
r/iaix,  when  burnt,  could  produce. 

If  we  may  judge  from  Propertius,  the  Afhes  of  an 
entire  human  Body  amount  only  to  about  an  Hand- 
ful : y  And  this  Sentiment  of  the  Ancients  is  founded 
on  Experiments  made  by  a  chymical  Analyfistf  the 
Body  j  fo  that  fince  the  Afhes  ufually  found  in  thete 
Urns  greatly  exceed  that  Quantity,  we  muft  con- 
clude, they  were  not  feparated  by  the  Linnen  of  the 
Amianthu^  but  were  mixed  with  the  Afhes  of  the 
Funeral  Pile. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  thefe  Tombs  and  Urns, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  belong  only  to  People  of 
mean  Condition,  haflily  burnt  •,  as  in  Times  of  pub- 
lic Calamity,  or  fuch  whofe  Povetty  fcarce  allowed 
them  Wood  enough,  much  lefs  the  Linnen  of  the 
Afbtftos^  which  was  undoubtedly  fold  at  a  high  Rate. 

But  granting  us  tcr-^ave  recovered  the  Urns  of 
the  Emperors"  themfelves,  acknowledged  fuch  by 
the  Finenefs  of  their  Materials,  and,  if  you  will,  by 
'  their  Infcriptions  *,  and  that  the  Afhes  they  contain 
-were  free  in  appearance  from  all  foreign  Mixture  ^ 
I  /hall  yet  prove,  that  this  Separation  might  be  ef- 
fected without  the  Help  of  the  dmiaxtbus,  only  by  a 
careful  Obfervation  of  the  Hearth,  which  always  an- 
f we  red  to  the  Pofiticn  of  the  Body  on  the  Funeral  Pile. 

Mwleanus  §  afTerts,  that  this  '  Place  or  H  arth 
was  by  the  Romans  called  U.lrinum.  Servius  \\  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  from  the  other  Parts  of  the  Funeral  Pile, 
by  the  fame  Name.  But  Feftus,  explaining  this  Wurd* 

*  This  Difcovery  was  occafion?d  by  an  Tnundatiou,  which 
fvvept  off  two  B'oot  of"  die  Soil  of  the  Field  where  they  were  found, 
•f-  Et  fim  quod  digias  qainqae  kvatur  oiui?. 

urb. -R-jmap,  4.  14.          |[  In  j£neide  III. 

fays, 
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fays,  it  fignified  a  Vafe  or  VefTel,  deftined  in  burn- 
ing the  Body,  to  receive  the  Afhcs. 

This  lad  Opinion  Teems  to  me  the  mod  probable, 
from  two  ancient  Infcriptions  in  Mcurfm>  •,  4;  wherein 
the  URriKum  is  mentioned,  as  a  portable  Stone,  which 
fome  Funerary  Laws,  or  Teftaments,  forbid  to  be 
employed  jn  erecting  the  Tcmbs  of  thofe  for  whole 
Funeral  Piles  they  had  fcrved.  We  may  gather 
from  hence,  that  this  Uftri«um  was  a  kind  of  Hearth- 
flone,  hollowed  to  receive  the  Afhcs  of  the  Body- 
as  it  confumed,  and  by  its  Rims  prevented  their 
DifTipation  with,  the  Wind. 

The  Wood  that  compofcd  the  Pile,  was  placed 
about  two  Feet  diftant  from  this  Stone,  all  round  it, 
and  evenly  difpo'ed  in  the  Form  of  a  Parallelogram 
or  oblong  Square  ;  bordering  on  which  were  fee 
Branches  of  Cyprefs,  to  ferve  as  a  Prefervative  againfb 
the  difagreeable  Smell  of  the  burning  Body. 

The  Men  whofe  Bufinefs  it  was  to  attend  the  Fu- 
neral Pile,  were  People  of  the  meaneft  Rank,  called 
Ujlores  and  Buftuarti.  Thefe  took  care  left  any 
Branch  of  the  Cyprcfs  fhould  by  the  Wind  be  blown 
towards  the  Corpfe,  and  mingle  its  Aflies  with  thofe 
of  the  Body  :  They  alib  had  long  Forks,  wherewith 
they  pufhed  back  the  Faggots  that  gave  way,  leit 
they  Ihould  fall  into  the  Ujirinum  or  Hearth. 

After  the  Pile  was  confumed,  the  Priefts  carefully 
infpedted  the  Hearth,  or  Place  we  have  called  the 
Vftrinttm-t  to  diftinguilh  the  Remains  of  the  Body 
from  all  foreign  Matter,  and  feparate  them  into  an 
Urn,  which,  according  as  the  Quantity  of  Afhes  or 
Bones  prevailed,  was  called  Cinerarium  or  Ojffuari 

This  Ceremony  of  collecting  the  Remains  of  the 
Dead,  they  termed  Rcliqitias  legere  ;  ar.d   it  was  lo 
tfiential  a  Du^y  of  their  Religion,   that  the  grt- 
the  Quality  of  the  Pcrfon  dcceafcd  was,  the  more 


J  Huil  monummto  ufirinum  affiicnri  ncn  /;Vt7—  —  The  ether 
Ad  hoc  monumrntum  ufirir.um  af>f/:cjn  K'.n  hut.  MfU'fiusdc  Fu- 
ucie,  cap.  41. 

fcrupu- 
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fcrupuloufly  they  performed  it ;  which  would  have! 
been  entirely  unnecefiary,  if  thefe  Bodies  had  been 
wrapped  in  the  Linnen  of  the  Amianthus ',  fince  in 
that  Cafe  they  had  been  fare  of  no  Mixture.  Befides, 
had  this  been  the  Cuftom,  fewer  Fragments  of  Bones 
would  have  remained  *,  for  they  might  have  then 
cxpofed  the  Body  to  the  utmoft  Fury  of  the  Flames, 
when  nothing  of  the  Fuel  could  mix  with  it  ^  whereas 
in  burning  the  Carcafes  of  the  Emperors  themfelves^ 
feveral  Pieces  of  the  Bones  were  left  unconfumed* 
and  put  into  the  Urn. 

We  learn  from  Suetonius,  that  in  this  Manner  they 
fele&ed  the  Remains  of  the  Body  of  duguflus,  nor 
does  he  once  mention,  on  thi^  folemn  Occafion,  the 
Ule  of  the  Amianthus.  Eutropins  gives  the  fame 
Account  of  the  Afhes  of  Trajan^  which  were  placed 
in  an  Urn  of  Gold  on  his  Column.  Xiphilinus  fays 
the  fame  of  thofe  of  Septimius  Sevcrus,  inclofed  in  a 
Vafe  of  Porphyry.* 

To  conclude }  If  this  Ufe  of  the  amiantbine  Lin- 
pen  had  been  known  in  Greece*  would  Strabo  or 
Diofcoridesy  Natives  thereof,  have  forgot  to  mention 
fuch  a  Circumftance  in  their  Defcription  of  it  ?  Pliny 
lived  after  too  many  Emperors,  to  be  ignorant  of 
its  being  employed  in  their  Funerals,  if  it  had  been 
fo.  He  rather  feems  to  hint  the  contrary,  by  what 
he  fays  of  the  Rarity  of  this  Linnen,  and  the  high 
Value  fet  on  it ;  infomuch  that  in  the  Time  of 
Nero*  a  Napkin  that  Emperor  had  of  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  Treafure. 

Suppofing  the  Winding-flieet  of  this  Stuff,  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Vatican  Library*  to  be  antique  •*  we 
can  only  conclude,  it  belonged  to  fome  particular 
Prince,  who  kept  it  as  a  Treafure  for  himfeif,  and 
was  refolved  it  fhould  perform  that  Office  for  no 
other :  fince  it  is  the  only  one  of  this  Kind  has 
beep  yec  found,  in  all  the  ancienc  Urns  or  Tombs 

«  Xi>h.  76. 
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that  have  yet  been  difcovered ;  not  excepting  thofe 
of  the  Emperors. 

Another  Ufe  of  the  Thread  of  the  dsbefics  was  to 
form  perpetual  Wicks,  which  had  the  Property  of 
burning  continually,  without  being  wafted,  or  need- 
ing to  be  (huffed,  whatever  Quantity  of  Oil  the 
Lamp  contained.  The  Heathens  employed  thefe 
in  their  Temples,  for  the  Lamps  confecrated  to 
their  Deities. 

Amidft  the  Wonders  that  have  been  reported  of 
this  incombuftible  Thread,  we  may  reckon  what 
Paufanias  relates  *  of  a  Wick  of  it,  which,  without 
being  touched  by  any  one,  flamed  for  a  whole  Year 
in  a  Lamp  of  Gold  which  Callimachus  had  confe- 
crated to  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens.  S  oh- 
ms fpeaks  much  -f  of  another  Lamp  that  burnt  the 
fame  Time  before  a  Statue  of  this  Goddefs  in  a 
Temple  fhe  had  in  England.  If  we  may  credit 
Pope  Damafus  $  in  a  Point  of  naturaj  Hrftory,  there 
was  in  his  Time  a  perpetual  Lamp,  in  the  Baptijtery 
*\.Romey  lighted  by  fuch  a  Wick,  which  had  Jailed 
ever  fince  its  Foundation  by  Conftantine. 

Thefe  Fads,  related  with  a  fort  of  Admiration  by 
the  Authors  here  cited,  fhew  us  how  Icarce  the 
amianthine  Thread  was  in  thofe  Days.  It  grew  fa 
common  at  laft,  that  Lewis  yivez*  a  Spaniard.,  in 
theTime  he  wafc  at  Paris  (about  the  Beginning  of  the 
1 5th  Century)  tells  us,  that  thefe  Wicks  were  ului 
in  many  Places  of  that  City.  It  is  furprifing,  as 
their  Ulefulnefs  is  fo  well  known  by  Experience,  thac 
they  arc  not  again  brought  into  Practice. 

I  have  feen,  that  the  Filaments  of  the  dmiAn- 
tbus>  even  without  being  freed  from  their  terrene 
Particles  by  Lotion,  being  put  in  a  VefTel  of  Oil,  or 
any  unctuous  Matter,  will  continue  lighted  as  long 
as  the  Pabulum  remains, 
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LicetuSy  Ferrarius,.  and  fome  -other  Antiquaries, 
who  have  treated  of  the  Lamps  of  the  Ancients,  to 
perinadc  us  of  the  Duration  of  lepulchral  Fires,  which 
they  thought  perpetual  if  fecureci  from'the  Air,  have 
pretended  to  explain  this  Phenomenon  by  the  amian- 
tbine  Wicks  :  But,  as  they  fuppofe  two  Facls,  firft, 
that  fuch  a  Wick  has  been  found  in  one  of  thefe 
Lamps  j  and,  next,  that  it  could  continue  to  burn  af. 
ter  its  Aliment  was  confumed,;  their  AiTertions  are 
not  to  be  regarded, 

A  Method  has  been  found  of  employing  even  the 
fhorteft  Fibres  of  the  Amiantbu^  to  make  a  kind  of 
Paper,  which  we  may  call  Everlalting  ;  becaufe,  as 
often  as  it  is  wrote  on,  it  may  be  cleaned  by  Fire, 
without  confuming.  Some  Years  ago,  this  Paper  has 
been  feen  in  feveral  Cabinets  of  Germany.  A  Leaf 
of  it,  confiderably  large,  is  preferved  in  that  of  his 
Danijh  Majefty  •,  and  we  are  well  allured  they  have 
made  it  at  Oxford. 

With  regard  to  the  preferving  of  Bodies  from 
Fire,  by  wrapping  them  in  the  amianthine  Linnen, 
it's  only  a  Chimera.  As  all  the  Parts  of  this  mineral 
Subftance  are  fufceptible  of  Heat,  they  muft  alfo 
communicate  it  to  the  Bodies  they  contain.  Jt  is  eafy 
to  try  this,  by  inclofing  a  Scick  in  a  Piece  of  it,  and 
then  putting  it  into  the  Fire  :  We  fhall  find  it  re- 
duced to  Afhes,  while  the  Linnen  remains  entire. 

This  Notion  deceived  the  devout  King  of  lartary^ 
mentioned  by  Langius,*  who,  to  prefer ve  from  Fire 
a  Handkerchief  on  which  the  Face  of  Chrift  was  im- 
preffed,  kept  it  folded  in  a  Piece  didmiamhme  Linnen. 

I  might  here  mention  feveral  other  Properties 
afcribed  to  the  Amianibus\  but  as  they  are  moftly 
fabulous,  I  fhall  here  nnifh  this  Differtation^  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  colled  all  the  Particulars  I 
could  find  certain  and  curious  concerning  this  fingular 
Production  of  Nature. 

9  Lett  66. 
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ARTICLE    XI. 

The L//>0/JoHN  PHILIP  BARATIER,  M.A. 

and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin.  By  M.  FORMEY,  M.  D.  S.  E. 
and  Profefjor  of  Philofophy  at  Berlin. 

H  E  Hiftory  of  Men  of  Letters, 
or  thofe  Particulars  that  relate  to 
their  A&ions  or  Writings,  are  now 
become  a  cortfiderable  and  curious 
Branch  of  Learning.  We  are  fond 
of  the  minuteft  Details  on  this  Sub- 
ject, and  curious  to  difcover  the  moil  private 
Anecdotes  relating  to  it.  Nor  is  it  without  Rca- 
ibn,  fmce  it  is  not  a  fimple  Amufement  only  to 
inform  ourfelvesof  the  Characters  of  Authors,  and 
their  Situation  and  Circumftances  in  Life,  but' it 
is  often  the  fureft  Way  to  underftand  their  Wri- 
tings, to  judge  of  the  Views  with  which  they 
wrote,  and  to  interpret  the  Senfe  of  many  Pafiages 
or  Reflections,  unintelligible  to  thofe  who  arc 
int  of  the  Education  or  Country  of  the  Authors, 

A  or 
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or  unacquainted  with  the  particular  Motives  which 
influenced  their  Sentiments.  A  Book  is  often  the 
Picture  of  its  Author  :  It  muil  therefore  be  agree- 
able to  the  Reader  to  have  it  in  his  Power  to  com- 
pare the  Copy  with  the  Original. 

But  tho'  neither  the  prevailing  Tafle  of  the  Age, 
nor  the  abovefaid  Reafons,  fhould  juftify  tfre  At- 
tempt of  writing  the  Life  of  a  Philofopher  ;  I 
think  I  may  be  allowed  an  Exception  in  favour  of 
the  Perfon,  who  is  the  Subject  of  this  Treatife. 
He  is  diftinguifh'd  in  fo  particular  a  Manner,  and 
by  fuch  uncommon  Circumftances,  that  he  feems 
juftly  to  challenge  this  Diftinction.  Hiftory  has 
mentioned  feveral  celebrated  Children,  but  none 
appears  to  be  compared  with  this,  as  I  hope  to 
convince  the  Reader.  Curiofity  alone  is  fufficient 
to  claim  our  Attention  to  fuch  a  Prodigy.  But  a 
philofophical  Mind,  which  can  be  at  the  Pains 
to  trace  the  Progrefs,  the  boundlefs  Views,  the 
unwearied  Refearches  and,  in  a  Word,  all  the 
prodigious  Studies  of  this  extraordinary  Youth, 
will  find  ample  Ground  for  Refle&ion,  and  be 
fatisfied  that  this  literary  Phenomenon  is  not  Jefs 
worthy  his  Meditation  than  thofe  of  the  material 
World  itfelf. 

It  is  not  however  a  Panegyric  that  I  write.  I 
have  no  Defign,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  Necef- 
fity  for  me,  to  heighten  the  marvellous  of  the 
Facts  which  I  relate.  The  naked  Truth  would 
even  appear  romantic,  if  the  Particulars  men- 
tioned were  not  of  fo  frefh.  a  Date,  and  witnefled 
by  fuch  Numbers  living.  I  fhall  follow  exactly 
the  Memoirs  given  me  by  the  worthy  Father  to 
the  Deceafed,  and  if  I  add  any  Circumftances,  the 
Reader  may  be  allured  that  I  have  them  from  Per- 
fons  of  Credit,  who  where  Eye-witneffes.  He 
v/ill  alfo  excufe  fome  Articles  which  would  appear 
trifling  in  the  Life  of  any  other  Perfon  of  Learn- 
ing* 
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ing,    but  are  efiential  in  tais,   iince,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary AfTemblage  o;  Circum (lances,   I  dc'lribe 
at  once  the  Hiftory  of  a  Philofoph, ,  Child. 

Botli  thcfc  Characters  will  dif  cover  thcrnklves 
alternately,  and  lerve  to  heighten  and  fet  oft1*  each 
oth, 

John  Pbilip   Baraticr  wns  born  at   Scljvjolticb,  #/, 
ne.ir  fturcmburgbi  in  the  Matyavate  of  Brandcn- 
h  Anjpacbj    Ja:  i,    1721.     His  Parents 

••xncis  Bar  a  tier,  Minuter  of    the    French 
Chu:  'ii.it  Town,  and  Anne  Charles. 

At  tinvj  Years  of  Age  he  was  capable  of  read- 
ing correctly,  to  which  JPoint  his  Father  had 
brought  hiin,  by  amufing  him,  without  Books, 
or  even  without  his  knowing  or  perceiving  that 
he  had  learnM  to  read,  till  he  became  at  once 
aftortifti'd  and  delighted  to  find,  that  the  Books 
put  into  his  Hands  reafon'd  and  talk'd  like  him- 
lelf,  and  couM  ferve  him  for  Company  when 
alone.  This  Difcovery  was  the  TEra  of  his  Paf  • 
fion  for  Reading,  which  ftill  increafed  in  propor* 
t')  the  Trtafures  he  dilcovercd  by  it.  He 
now  fpent  his  whole  Time  in  his  Father's  Libra- 
ry, opening  the  Volumes,  and  turning  over  the 
Leaves,  in  a  fportive  Manner,  like  an  Infant,  as 
he  was. 

When   his  Father  perceived  he   could  read  : 
lerably,  he  artfully  from  Time  to  Time  placed  in 
his  Way  a  Book  of  Prints  5  and  as  care  was  ta> 
to   have   thefe   bound  in  gilded  Paper,   to  ilrike 
his   Sight,  he  catch'd  them  up  eagerly,  and  exa- 
min'd  them  with  great  Joy,  carefully  reading  the 
Explanation  of  the  Figures.     When  he  was  til 
this  way,  he  began  to  prattle  with  his  Books,  or 
to  move  them  from  one   Place  to  another ;  moll 
frequently  he  piled  them  up  like  Towers,  Ca<-: 
or    Bridges,    as  fuitcd  his  chiKiifh  Fancy  :   Thus 
patting  away  his  Time   with  them  in  Diveriion, 

A  wh. 
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which  at  once  ferved  him  to  Exercife  both  his 
Mind  and  his  Body. 

The  French  was  his  Mother-Tongue,  join'd  to 
fome  few  Words  of  High  Dutch.  Infenfibly,  his 
Father  began  to  talk  Latin  to  him,  by  intermin- 
gling fome  few  Words  of  this  Language  in  his 
common  Converfation,  which  were  readily  under- 
flood  from  the  Connection  of  the  Difcourfe,  or 
other  Circum  fiances,  without  the  NeceiTit^  of  in- 
terrupting it  to  explain  them.,  Great  Care  was 
taken  in  this  Point  not  to  conftrain  him,  nor  force 
.him  to  anfwer  in  the  fame  Tongue  •,  till  at  Jaft  his 
Ear  being  accuilomed  to  the  Inflection  and  Sound 
of  the  Latin  Words,  he  began  of  himfelf  to  utter 
them  at  random,  and  (if  I  may  be  allow'd  the 
ExpreflionJ  to  bandy  them  about  for  his  Re- 
creation. As  he  was  very  talkative,  and  took 
great  Pleafure  in  prattling  to  his  Father,  the 
good  Man  took  care  fo  to  improve  this  Difpo- 
fition  of  his  Son,  as  to  turn  it  which  way  beft 
anfwered  his  Purpofe,  either  to  learn  him  new 
Words,  or  to  point  to  him  their  Conftruction  and 
Terminations  :  all  this  was  done  without  requiring 
of  him  either  Attention  or  Reflection,  or  difcove- 
ring  any  formed  Defign  of  inftructing  him. 

This  Manner  of  proceeding,  under  the  Shew 
of  Amufement,  in  walking  with  him  either  abroad 
or  at  home,  by  the  BlefTing  of  God,  fucceeded  fo 
well*,  that  in  lefs  than  a  Twelve-Month,  when  he 
was  near  the  End  of  his  fourth  Year,  the  Latin 
became  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  French  and 
the  High  Dutch,  and  at  Jaft  grew  his  favourite 
Tongue  ;  tho'  as  yet  he  knew  neither  Grammar, 
Conjugation,  Declination,  nor  had  ever  got  a 
Syllable  by  Heart.  Thefe  three  Languages  he 
conftantly  fpoke  without  mixing  or  confounding 
them,  talking  French  to  his  Mother,  Latin  to  his 
Father,  and  High  Dutch  to  the  Servant-Maid,  or 
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the  Neighbour's  Children  who  came  to  play  with 
him.  He  was  alib  furnifh'd  with  Books  of  Prinrs 
in  thefe  three  Languages,  fuitable  to  his  Age,  iuch 
as  are  printed  at  Nuremburg  and  Auplbiirg.  Thefe 
he  run  over,  while  the  Charm  of  Noveky  lafted  •, 
after  which  it  was  neccfTary  to  conceal  them  for 
fome  Weeks,  or  to  buy  him  new  ones.  During 
this  Time  his  Father  learned  him  to  write  infenfi- 
bly  without  Ink  or  Paper,  as  he  had  form'd  him 
to  read  without  Book,  and  taught  him  Latin  with- 
out a  Grammar. 

About  the  Middle  of  his  fifth  Year,  \njuly.ij2^9 
his  Father  enter*d  young  Bar  a  tier  in  the  Greek\  but 
by  a  Method  fo  imperceptible,  and  by  iuch  an 
eafy  Introduction,  that  this  Language  gave  him 
as  little  Trouble  to  matter  as  the  preceding.  The 
Preceptor  was  only  obliged  to  a  greater  Degree  of 
Attention  and  Patience,  to  learn  his  Pupil  a  Tongue 
which  he  could  not  teach  him  by  Converfation. 

The  Means  he  ufed  were,  however,  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  at  the  End  of  fifteen  Months  the  Child  per- 
fectly underftood  all  the  Grcsk  hiftorical  Books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tefttimer.t,  and  readily  tranflated 
them  into  Latin  \  and  all  this,  not  only  without 
his  having  a  Word  of  Grammar,  but  even  without 
being  accquainted  with  the  Name  or  Order  of  the 
Letters  of  the  Gresk  Alphabet. 

To  conclude,  his  Father,  by  the   fame  V\ 
conducted  him  to  the   Knowledge  of  the  / 
This  Study,  which  he    began   in   Oslobcr    172!?. 
when  he  was  five  Years   and  eight  Months   old, 
was  as  little   difficult  to  him  as  the  former.     I 
Year's  Time  he  perfectly  knew  all  the  Books  ofr 
the  Hebrew   Code,  even   without  knowing  eithc: 
the  Hebrew  Letters  or  Vowels,  and  without  per- 
plexing  himfelf   with  that  Confufion  of    Rules, 
•which   makes  Learning  a  Burthen  to   Youth.      I 
would  not,  however,  from  this  Qbfcrvattoh,  w; 
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has  been  repeated,  with  Regard  to  each  Language, 
have  the  Reader  imagine,  that  Mr.  Bar  a  tier,  the 
Father,  either  neglected  or.defpifed  the  Art  of 
Grammar,  or  that  the  Son  was  ignorant  of  it.  He 
only  learnt  it  by  a  Way  different  from  that  in 
which  it  is  taught  at  the  Schools. 

jyir.  Baratier,  perceiving  his  Son  much  delighted 
with  the  Hebrew,  took  Care  to  improve  this  Difpo- 
fition  to  the  utmoft  Advantage.  He  employ'd  the 
three  following  Years  in  cultivating  this  Tongue  , 
at  the  End  of  which  Time,  his  Scholar  was  fo  ex- 
pert in  the  Hebrew  Text,  that  he  .not  only  could 
at  fird  Sight,  from  a  Bible  without  the  Points, 
give  the  Senfe  of  the  Original  in  Latin  or  French, 
but  he  could  alfo  extempore  tran(l<te  the  Latin  or 
French  Verfions  into  Hebrew,,  ahnoit  Word  for 
Word,  or  fubflitute  equivalent  ExprefTions  in  the 
Place  of  any  Terms  he  was  not  yet  Mailer  of.  This 
he  perform'd,  not  only  with  Regard  to  the  hiftori- 
cal  Books,  but  even  Job,  the  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Jfaiah,  which  are  known  to  be  the  moil  difficult 
Books  of  the  Old  'Teftament,  and  which  he  tranflated 
agreeably  to  the  Verfion  of  Caftalio,  the  leaft  literal 
that  we  have.  In  1728,  and  the  eighth  Year  of 
his  Age,  he  had  all  the  Hebrew  Pfalms  by  Heart. 
tho*  he  had  taken  no  other  Pains  to  learn  them, 
than  frequently  reading  them  to  his  Father.  At 
the  fame  Time,  and  by  the  fame  Method,  he 
made  himfelf  Matter  of  that  Collection  of  Hebrew 
Sentences,  which  Henry  Opitius  has  publifh'd  un- 
der the  Title  of  Biblia  Parva,  &c.  which  he  read 
into  Hebrew  from  any  given  Verfion.  He  alfo 
wrote  with  his  own  Hand  this  Collection  in  the 
Hebrew  Characters,  fubftituting  his  own  Latin 
Verfion  inftead  of  the  inelegant  one  of  Arias  Mon- 
tanus,  which  appears  in  the  Edition  of  Opitius. 
He  compos'd  about  the  fame  Time  a  Dictionary 
of  the  moft  rare  and  difficult  Hebrew  Words,  in- 
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terfyerled  here  and  there  with  critical  Remarks 
and  Philological  Obfervations,  very  curious  for  one 
of  his  Years.  Theie  two  Pieces  were  finiflied  in 
1730,  when  he  was  between  the  Age  of  nine  and 
ten.  The  firll  contained  304  Pages  in  Svo,  the 

d  about  400  in  4/0. 

Having  thus  acquired  the  Hebrew  to  fuch  a  De- 
gree, as  to  compofe  in  it  hirrifelf,  both  in  Profe 
and  YuK1,  our  young  Earaticr  had  a  Curiofity  to 
I  the  Rabbinical  Writers,  which  was  increafed 
by  liisPcmf.il,  at  that  Time,  of  a  great  Number 
of  Authors  in  Philology  and  the  lacred  Antiquities. 
HJ  was  iuon  aflilted  with  Materials  for  his  Enquiry 
at  Schwobacb,  where  feveral  learned  Lutheran  Di- 
vinosand  wealthy  Jews^  who  had  large  Libraries, 
lent  him  all  the  Books  he  defired.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  complete  his  Wifhes,  there 
was  purchas'd  for  him  the  great  Rabbinical  Bible* 
printed  at  Ainflerdam^  in  4  vol.  fol.  1726-1728. 
The  Attention  with  which  he  read  it  may  be 
judged  by  the  Account  he  gave  of  that  Work,  in  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  LeMaztre,  inferted  in  the  Beginning 
of  the  XXV  Ith  Tome  of  the  Biblioiheca  Gcrmanica. 
This  was  the  firfl  Sketch  of  his  Knowledge  that 
the  Publick  received,  but  his  extraordinary  Talents 
\vcre  not  till  then  unknown,  and  the  Joitrnalifls  * 
had  often  mentioned  him  to  his  Advantage. 

Cirfuli  Franconid  for  the  Beginning 
•    ;  '  (  1 

:  of  the  G.v/.cttc   or  -!  of  Afrit  30,    17:6. 

te  of  Lei i 

.\  others  of  the  fame  Year.     To  the!".?  we  ma] 
i'm  publish M  !v/  his  Father  at  Stc*'m  in   // 
;       .  ;. :  • 

•  rrad  of  which  is  \\\ 
.    '  .  \  1    I'.ig.  28.  A 

mentioned  in  the  Journal*  am! 
.     . 

\  \V 
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When  his  Father  found  him  engaged  in  thefc 
Rabbinical  Mazes,  he  thought  proper  to  give  him 
the  Reins,  and  leave  him  at  Liberty  to  march  iit 
a  Road  where  he  had  no  Mind  to  follow  him,  tho* 
he  kept  an  Eye  on  his  Progrefs.     It  was  then  that 
this  furprifing  Child,  without  Teacher  or  Inftruc- 
tion,  excepting  a  Grammar  to  (hew  him  the  Letters, 
run  over,  at  his  Leifure  Hours,  with  an  aftonilh- 
ing  Diligence,  an  incredible  Number  of  Rabbini- 
cal Writers  of  all   Kinds.     Not  contented  with 
the    great  Bible   of  Rabbi  Mofes,   Son  of  Simeon 
Francfort,  he  read  all  he  could  lay  his  Hands  on, 
tfalmudifts,  Commentators,  Hiftorians,  and  even 
fuch  Romances  as  are  wrote  in  the  vulgar  Charac- 
ters of  the  German  Jews.     Thefe  he  read,  as  we 
ufually  do  Novels,  to  divert  himfelf,  and  laugh 
at  the  extravagant  Reveries  they  contain.  He  often 
cntertain'd  his  Parents  by  reading  to  them,  in  the 
French  or  Latin,  the  moft  curious  PafTages  he  found. 
This  Rabbinick  Scene  laded  above  a  Year,  in 
1731  and  1732,  'till  his  twelfth  Year.     He  made 
feveral  Extracts,  Collections,  and  Verfions,  all  at- 
tended with  Remarks,  which  yet  remain  among 
his  Manufcripts.     His  Father,  at  length,  to  recal 
him  from  fuch  frivolous  Studies,  and  to  engage 
him  to  write  a  better  Hand,  propofed  to  him  the 
Compofition  or  Tranflation  of  fome  Piece,  pro- 
mifing  him  to  gc*:  it  printed,  if  the  Manufcript  was 
fair  enough  to  offer  to  a  Bookfeller.     He  relilhed 
the  Propofal  well  enough,  fo  that  it  only  remain- 
ed  to   chufe   a  fuitable  Work.     Amongft  many 
Hebrew  Authors   that   held  him   in  Sufpence,  his 
Father  at  lad  got  him  to  fix  on  the  Travels  of 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  Son  of  Jonas  of  Fudela  ;   as   the 
Treatife  was  both  fhort  and  entertaining.     He  fet 


of  November,    1727.  but  above  all  in  the  Bibliotkeca 

xvhere  an  cxafl  Account  is  given  of  his  Progrefs  in  Learning, 

and  his  Produdlions. 

about 
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about  this  with  the  greater  Plcafure,  as  he  had  ob- 
ierved  many  Errors  in  the  two  Latin  Tranflations 
publifh'd  of  this  Work,  by  Arius  Mor.tanus  and 
Conftantine  Ly  Empereitr^  with  which  he  was  much 
difiatisfy'd,  as  he  was  indeed  with  mod  of'theVer- 
fions  he  met  with  from  the  original  Hebrew. 

He  began  this  Undertaking  in  December  1731, 
and,  employing  only  an  Hour  or  two  in  a  Day,  he 
finifh'd  it  in  a  Month.  But  as  his  Author  appear- 
ed to  him  extremely  dull,  obfcure,  and  even  in 
fome  Places  ridiculous,  he  refolv'd  to  add  a  few 
explanatory  and  critic*!  Notes.  Thefe  infenfibly 
fwell'd  into  Diflertations,  which  form'd  a  fecond 
Volume,  and  fufficiently  difcover'd  at  that  Time 
the  Strength  of-  his  Judgment,  and  his  Skill  in 
oriental  Learning.  This  Defign  took  him  up  'till 
near  the  Middle  of  the  Year  1732  *. 

About  this  Time  ended  the  Hebrew  and  R. 
meat  Studies  of  young  Mr.  Earatier.  He  had 
with  thelc  intermix' d  the  Knowledge  of  the  Chal- 
daic>  Syriac  and  Arabick,  which  he  attained  fo  far, 
as  to  read  not  only  the  Scripture,  but  other 
Writings  in'thofe  Languages  \ ;  thus  he  read  fome 
Chapters-of  the  Alcoran^  and  the  Saracen  Hiftory 
of  EP'Macix  in  Arabic  t. 

He  grew  of  himfelf  tir'd  at  Lift,  or  rather 
difgufted  with  the  Dreams  of  the  Rabbins  -,  and 
his  Father,  who  had  felt  fome  Concern  to  fee 

*  It  was  not  printed  till  the  Year   17514,    at  Arr.ficr.. 
2  Vol.    St'o.   by  the  Company,  with  this  Title,  "   The   Travel- 

of  Rabbi   Benjamin,  Son  of  Joxts  of  Tudeta,  chro"  Europe. 

Afia,  and  Africa,  from  Stain  to  Ckiru:  wherein  ar.%  cont.iin'd 

many  Things   remark  ib!e  relating  to  Hiftory  and  Geography, 

particularly   the   St.ue  of  the  Jews  in   the  Xllch  Century. 

Tranflatea  from  the  Hebrew,  and  improv'J  with  No:-. 

Dinbrtation?,  Critical  and  HiHorical,  on  the  Work,  by  J.  P. 

Baratifrt   Student  in  Divinity." 

f  See  the  Exrraft  in  the  BMiotbcra  GtrrMni;*,  Tom.  X\\ 
Pag.  ii 5.  Of  fif. 

^  Sec  Qcklefs  Hirlory  of  th' 

bin 
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him  taken  up  with  fuch  learned  Trifles,  quick- 
ly gave  him  a  new  Scene  in  Books  of  Philofo- 
phy  and  Divinity.  Scarce  had  he  look'd  into 
thefe'  Authors,  when  what  his  Father  forefaw 
happen'd  :  He  Avas  quite  enamour'd.  He  might 
have  been  led  to  a  Love  of  thefe  Subjeftsfooner,  but 
his  wife  Preceptor  was  willing  to  give  him  Time 
to  ripen  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  oriental  Tongues. 
Solid  Studies  prefently  took  Place  of  the  dry  Lu- 
cubrations of  Grammatical  Literature.  He  foon 
found,  however,  the  great  Benefit  of  the  latter, 
and  how  neceffary  and  ufeful  a  Foundation  it  laid 
for  future  Knowledge.  As  he  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Languages,  he  always  read  the 
antient  Authors  in  their  Originals.  He  declared  he 
found  every  Moment  fuch  grofs  Miftakes  in  the 
Tranflations  of  the  Beft  Writers,  that  he  paid  little 
Regard  to  any,  whom  he  had  not  read  in  the 
Language  he  wrote  in.  Hence  he  began,  of  his 
own  Accord,  to  read  all  the  Greek  Authors  he 
could  meet  with,  being  defirous  to  perfect  himfelf 
in  that  Language  which  his  Rabbinical  Purfuits  had 
made  him  neglect.  In  a  fhort  Time  he  went  fo 
far,  by  the  Aid  of  fome  of  the  beft  Books  in  it,  that 
he  could  read  and  underftand  the  Greek  Editions  of 
the  XVIth  Century,  notwithstanding  the  Difficulty 
of  the  Abbreviations,  as  eafily  as  he  did  the  French* 
Latin^  or  Hebrew. 

He  now  apply'd  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  the  Councils  of  the  four  firft 
Ages  of  the  Church,  which  foon  gave  him  aTafte 
for  Ecclefiaftic  Antiquity  and  Divinity,  and  open'd 
to  him  a  vaft  Field  for  Reflections,  Obfervations, 
and  DifTertations,  of  which  fome  have  been  pub- 
liflied,  and  the  reft  remain  .in  Mannfcript.  He 
found,  in  particular,  Employment  for  his  Genius  on 
this  Subject,  by  reading  a  Treatife  publinVd  in 

1726, 
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1726,   by  M.  Samuel  Crdiius  ",    the   Defccndant 
and  Scholar  of  the   cck  in    Divine, 

where-ill  the  Author  endeavours  to  j.ro. 
Head  of  the  Kxprcilion  i  .vangeliil  S- . 

0f9?  ?v  &  AO'J^,  '//!><?  /fflj-Y/  u>tf;  GOD,  \ve  fhoulcl 
read  0s«  ?v  o  Aoy^.  The  /font  BELONG'D  to 
GOD.  Several  1); vines,  in  particular,  M.  Bu- 
dtzns  t,  had  occafionally  criticisM  on  this  bold  R 
ing  of  Crellius,  and  reUite  i  feveral  Paffages  in  his 
Book.  Young  llaratisr  reud  cm:,  Piece  with  ex- 
traordinary Attention  -,  upon  which  his  Father, 
who  fought  an  Occafion  ot:  cutting  out  Work  tor 
him,  that  might  fix  his  Thoughts  Iroin  wandering, 
fuggefted  to  him  the  Defign  ot  confuting  this  Au- 
thor folidly,  giving  him  Hopes  the  Work  might 
be  publifh'd,  and  gain  him  Reputation. 

Tins  Propoial  he  accepted  with  great  Zeal  and 
Joy,  expreifmg  a  real  L  [oij  at  the  Sophiflry, 

Life  Reaibning,  an<^ralh  Criticilmsof  that  conceal'd 
Author.  He  began  this  Work  in  Septewjtr  17 
bcin^  th-n  in  his  th>  ecnth  Year,  and  hniihed  in 
about  the  Kna  <;f  the  following  Year,  as  appears 
from  th:  Preface,  dated  at  Scbwobach,  January  18, 
1734,  the  lail  Day  of  his  fourteenth  Year.  This 
Piece  was  publifhed  in  1735,  MNuremburg^  in  8^. 
by  John  Frederic  Rudiger,  under  the  Title  of  Anti- 
Artemonius\.  It  v/as  divided  into  five  P..., 

*   Thi  ';Hrd  under   the  Title   r 

r,      /,    .'./    ':, 

ofSamutlCrtlllus.     lie  had  \l-jr  the  Tame  Title 

liih'd  a  Trcatile,  entitled,  Fi./ts  frimsrxm  C 
nabte dementi*  &  Hcrtntc  feriptis  dcmwjlrata.     Mr.  Grate  had 

.,i  this  Piece,  and  rhc  Art  em: 
fin  a  Work,  infilled  'EidcJiJ  'A 
^  Aiv.i-Artemonius  fc:i  initium  1'  ;  Apoftili 

jnonii  Neo  Pboth;imi    ,  -te    illujlratum, 

Qya  occajione  ,  .uiqut  io:a 

dtcqntur,  &  r.  f-iihiltur.    <• 

the 
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the  i/?,  the  Author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
Words  of  St.  John  in  Queflion  were  never  read 
otherwife  *han  they  flarid  at  psefent  \  and  this  Point 
he  eflablifhes  fo  firmly,  that  the  falfe,  or,  at  leaft, 
uncertain  Confequences  of  Artcmonius  cannot  over- 
turn it.  In  the  id  Part  he  fhews,  that  the  Syftern 
of  Artemonius,  with  Refpect  to  the  Alteration  of 
the  Text,  is  ill-contrived  j  and  that  the  new  Va» 
lentinians,  contrary  to  his  AfTertion,  neither  could 
nor  would  fubititute  the  modern  Reading  to  his 
pretended  antient  one.  In  the  3^,  he  enters  into 
a  Detail  or  Examination  of  the  Reafons  upon  which 
Artemonius  founds  this  Proportion,  that  St.  John 
could  never  fay,  The  Word  was  GOD.  The  ^th 
Part  contains  a  Refutation  of  the  Principle  of  So- 
cinus  (as  adopted  by  M.  Crellius)  relating  to  the- 
new  Creation,  which  they  pretend  St.  John  alludes 
to,  when  he  fays,  fhat  all  Things  were  made  by 
the  WORD.  The  orthodox  Interpretation  of  this 
Paffage  is  defended  by  the  Rules  of  Crhicifm  and 
Antiquity.  The  $th  Part  is  compofed  of  feveral 
Anti-Artemoniac  Differtations^  in  which  the  Divi- 
nity of  Chrift  is  proved  from  many  PafTagcs,  of 
the  Old  and  New  <Tefta?nent.  To  thefe  are  added, 
by  Way  of  Appendix,  a  Paraphrafe  on  the  Be- 
ginning of  St.  John's  Gofpel,  taken  in  the  ortho- 
dox Senfe,  and  an  EiTay  concerning  the  three  Dia^ 
logues  on  the  human  Nature  of  Jefus  Chrift,  a- 
fcribed  to  Theodoref,  not  only  by  the  Moderns,  but 
by  Photius  himfelf :  Notwithftanding  whofe  Au- 
thority, M.  Baratier  draws  from  thefe  Dialogues 
themfelves  feveral  weighty  Reafons  for  the  contrary 
Opinion  *.  The  Reader  may  judge  from  this 

infne  accedit  Dtffertatto  de  Dialog'is  tributt  vulgo  Theodorcto 
tributis.      Autore  J.  P.  Baraterio,  5.  5.  Tbeohgite,    aliarumque 
b  war  urn  art  turn  Cult  ore.     See  the  Extract  in  the  Bibliotbe£* 
Germanica,  Tom.  XXXI II.  Pag.  1 34. 
*  The  Journalifts  of  Trevsux  attack'd  him  on  this  Head  in 

abridged 
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abridged  Sketch  of  the  Anti-Artemomus^  of  the 
critical  Knowledge  and  Erudition  it  contains. 

In  confultlng  the  original  Writers  of  the  three  or 
four  firft  Centuries,  for  the  Compofition  of  this. 
Treatife,  he  made  fo  many  new  Difcoveries,  as  he 
imagined,  in  ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  particularly 
with  Regard  to  the  Heretics  and  Herefies  of  thofe 
Times,  that  he  propofed  to  write  a  feparate  Trea- 
tife on  this  Head,  by  Way  of  Preliminary  to  his 
Anti-Artemonius.  He  fet  about  it  fo  far  as  to  make 
great  Refearches  relating  thereto,  but  as  he  found 
thefe  intended  Preliminaries  would  exceed  in  Bulk 
his  principal  Work,  he  thought  proper  to  defer 
them  to  another  Seafon,  when  he  mould  be  more  at 
Leifurc  for  an  Enquiry  of  this  Nature.  This 
Defign  he  never  lived  to  finim,  but  it  remains 
amongft  his  Manufcripts  in  about  25  or  30  Pages 
in  4/0. 

During  this  Space,  he  read  over  the  abridged 
Collection  of  Councils,  publilhM  at  Nuremberg^ 
in  1575,  in  4  large  Volumes  in  4/0  *,  from  whence 
he  collected  all  the  Canons,  which  he  had  begun 
to  range  in  a  Body,  in  July  1733.  He  had  alib 
reduced  feveral  Common-Places  in  Divinity  to 
fynoptic  Tables,  and  fketched  feveral  Differta- 
tions  and  Enquiries  in  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  be- 
fore he  fet  about  his  Anti-Artemontus. 

In  the  Middle  of  thefe  Occupations  two  Globes 
fell  into  his  Hands,  in  Oftober  1734.  There  needed 
no  more  to  make  a  powerful  Diverfion  from  his 
ibrmer  Studies.  He  contemplated  thefe  Globes  with 

•:l>er  1737,  but  he  vindicated  nnd  confirmed  his  Opinion, 
by  a  Difiertution  inferred  in  the  Bibliotkcca  Germanica,  Tom. 
XLVIII.  1738.  wherein,  by  a  Superabundancy  of  Proof,  he 
deprives  the  fame  Tbeodoret  of  another  Book  hitherto  afcribed  to 
him,  that  is  the  Pbilotbcus. 

*  Concilia  iHnfirata  per  Joh.  Ludov.  Ruellium,  cj*  Joh.  Lud. 
Hartmannum  Re  them  bum,  $:tperintcnder,tem. 

fuch 
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fuch  Earrieftnefs  and  Pleafure,  that,  by  the  Afiift- 
ance  of  a  few  Books  that  taught  their  Ufe,  he 
could  in  eight  or  ten  Days  time  refolve  all  the 
Problems  \  and  had  acquir'd  fuch  a  clear  and 
lively  Notion  of  all  the  antient  and  modern  Sy-^ 
Hems  of  Geography,  that  he  prcfently  fet  about 
making  new  Obfervations  and  Difcoveries  in  this 
Science.  Full  of  thefe  Schemes^  he  laid  afide  his 
Searches  into  Antiquity,  and  put  a  Stop  to  his 
Anti-ArtemoriiHS)  which  was  not  quite  finiihed,  to 
devote  himfelf  wholly  to  Aftroriomy,  and  thofe 
Branches  of  the  Mathematicks  th.it  relate  to  it. 
He  apply'd  to  all  his  Acquaintance  to  get  fuch 
Books  as  he  wanted  \  and  the  Neighbourhood  of 
'Nuremburg,  where  this  Science  flourifhes,  foon 
furnifhed  him  with  what  he  fought  for.  In  three 
or  four  Months,  his  Progrefs  was  fo  rapid,  that  he 
Teemed  all  his-  Life  to  have  ftudied  no  other 
Thing.  He  learn'd  of  himfelf  to  know  the  fix'd 
.Stars,  and  Planets,  and  toca'culate  their  Courfes* 
He  made  an  Aftrolabe,  and  cotnpofed  aftronomi- 
cal  Tables,  and  formed  other  Inftruments,  of  Pafle- 
board,  after  his  own  Way.  He  invented  new  Me- 
thods of  Calculation,  or  fuch  as  were  new  to  him, 
fince  he  found  them  not  in  the  Authors  heconfultedv 
with  thefe  he  filled  feveral  Sheets  of  Paper,  fome 
of  which  are  loft,  and  others  remain  amongfl  his 
Manufcripts.  At  this  Time  he  devifed  his  Project 
for  the  Difcovery  of  the  Longitude,  which  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London* 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at,  Berlin,  in 
January  1735,  that  is,  about  three  Months  after 
the  Globes  firft  fell  into  his  Hands. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  moil  fingular  Occurrences 
in  the  Life  of  our  young  Philofopher,  and  as  he 
renewed  the  Attempt  two  Years  after,  having  the 
Project  at  Heart,  I  fhall  give  a  particular  Account 
of  it.  He  fent  his  Manufcript  from  Schwobach* 

January 
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January  19,  i735>  in  which  Day  lie  cnterM  on 
his  fifteenth  Year  *.  I  intended  at  firft  to  have 
here  inferted  the  Original,  which  I  have  by  me, 
but  finding  an  Epitome  of'  it,  drawn  up  by  a  Mem- 
bcr  of"  the  Royal  Society,  I  judge  it  fufficient  to 
let  the  Reader  into  Mr.  Earatier's  Defign.  It 
here  follows. 

A  Method  propofed  by  John  Philip  Baratier  for 
difcovering  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  as  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  •,  with  fome  Obfervations  and 
Remarks,  by  James  Hodgefon,  Fellow  of  the 
faid  Society. 

4C  T  HAVE  perufed  the'Epiflle  of  Mr.  John 
<c  JL  Philip  Earaticr  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated 
*c  from  Schwobach,  in  February  1738,  in  which 
"  the  ingenious  Author  propofes  a  Method  of 
cc  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  obferving 
<c  the  Moon's  Diftance  from  any  fix'd'Star  (which 
*c  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  Moon,  will  be  more 
*c  convenient  for  the  Obfervation)  and  at  the 
*c  fame  Time  computing  the  Diflances  of  the 
<c  Moon  and  fixed  Star  from  the  vertical  Point, 
<c  or  Zenith.  Hence,  by  adding  the  Latitude 
"  of  the  Place,  where  the  Obfervation  is  made, 
<6  (which  he  fuppofes  known)  he  deduces  a  ge- 
"  neral  Method,  by  the  Help  of  the  faid  Obfer- 
<c  vations,  of  difcovering  the  Moon's  true  Place, 
"  and  by  comparing  thele  Obfervations  with  the 
4<  latter,  reduced  to  any  given  Meridian,  the 
'  Difference  of  Longitude,  between  the  Place 
"  of  a  Ship  at  Sea,  and  the  Place  to  whofc  Mc- 

*  His  Excellency  the  Count  of  Scbaiimbttrv  I  the 

Gocdnefs    to  fend  this  Projeft  to  a  Fr  : 
dfftt  gcncroufly  jecommending,  at  the   Urne  '!':  • 
Mathematicijin  to  the  Queen's  Protcilion, 
the  Royal  Society  examined  ths   1'  ^ 

aui  Regard, 

ri/ 
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41  ridian  the  Moon's  given  Place  is  reduced,  will 
44  be  afcertained. 

44  To  inveftignte  the  Moon's  Place,  under  any 
"  given  Meridian,  he  has  invented  a  Series  of 
4t  Tables,  which  render  Computations  of  every 
"  Kind  much  more  eafy  and  certain  than  any 
*c  Agronomical  Tabled  now  in  Ufe,  and  which 
*c  he  promifes  hereafter  to  communicate.  As  yet 
4C  he  only  hints  in  general  that  thefe  Tables  of 
"  his  will  be  of  great  Service  to  Navigation  :  But 
*4  as  they  are  not  yet  perfe<fled,  he  recommends 
44  in  the  mean  Time  the  Ufe  of  the  Ephemerides> 
*'  which,  according  to  him,  pretty  exactly  an- 
"  fwer  this  Purpofe.  He  proceeds  then,  by  a 
44  given  Example,  to  indicate  his  general  Method 
4<  of  deducing  the  Moon's  Place  from  his  Obfer- 
*c  vations,  but  not  with  the  Perfpicuity  to  be 
44  wifhed  in  fuch  a  Cafe  •,  nor  does  he  give  the 
<l  whole  Calculation,  but  fupplies  it  by  general 
cc  Rules,  and  concludes  by  faying,  That  if  the 
44  Moon's  Longitude  thus  difcovered,  is  the  fame 
€4  as  the  Ephemerides  make  it,  the  Ship  will  then 
*'  be  under  the  fame  Meredian  for  which  the 
*4  Epbemeriies  are  calculated  ;  but  if  the  Moon's 
cc  Longitude  be  different,  it  will  be  necefTary  to 
44  reduce  that  Difference  into  Time,  by  help  of 
4C  the  Moon's  horary  Motion.  But  if  the  Moon's 
<c  Place,  deduced  from  Obfervation,  be  found 
44  greater  or  lefs  in  Number,  than  the  Place  given 
*e  it  in  the  Epbemeridzs*  the  Meridian,  under 
4£  which  the  Veffels  is,  will  be  either  Eaftor  Weft 
44  of  the  Meridian  of  the  Place  for  which  the 
*4  Ephemerides  are  calculated. 

44  To  obtain  the  Moon's  Diftance  from  the 
44  Axed  Star,  and  the  Diftance  of  each  from  the 
"  Zenith,  he  has  contrived  certain  Inftruments, 
"  which  may  be  ufed  at  Sea,  a  Defcription  of 
46  which  he  adds.  But  as  the  ingenious  Youth 

feems 
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<c  feems  not  to  have  a  clear  Notion  of  the  Motion 

<c  of  a  Ship  at  Sea,  as  it  is  really  •,  nor  is  well  ao 

"  quainted    with    the    late  Imlruments  ufcd  for 

"  meafuring   Diftances,  and  taking  Altitudes  at 

<e  Sea,  it  is  necdlefs  to  give  any  further  Account 

"  of  what  he  offers  on  this  Head. 

<c  The  Method  he  propofcs  in  this  Cafe  is  the 

cc  antient  one  employ'd  by  Aftronomers  todeter- 

*'  mine  the  Moon's  Place  by  Obfervations  made  at 

"  Land,  and  is  the  fame  that  was  pracYis'd  lormer- 

6  ly  by  our  Navigators,  which  we  mould  yet  ufe,  if 

"  the  Inft  runients  were  convenient,  and  the  Moon's 

46  Theory  brought  to  a  greater  Degree  of  Per- 

*c  feclion  than  it  really   is.     This  is  the  End  that 

1  King  Charles  the  Second  popofed,   in  .creeling 

ec  and  furnifhingthe  Royal  Oblervatpry  .at  Green- 

c  ivich.  Mr.  Baratier  has  therefore  given  no  new 

<c  Light  by  his  Method  for  folving  the  celebrated 

;  Problem  of  the  Longitude,  which, ; 'as  he  fays, 

'*  the  greateft  Mathematicians  have  labour'd  in 


o 

<e  vain. 


"  He  informs  us,  that  at  the  Time  of  his  writ- 
c  ing  this  Epiflle  he  was  deftitute  of  Books, 
c  and  preparing  for  a  Journey  toStetin  in  Pome- 
c  rania^  or  Berlin,  on  which  Account  he  makes 
'  ufe  of  a  fuppofed  Example  :  But  I  would  re- 
'  commend  to  him,  that,  at  his  greater  Leifure, 
6  he  would  try  the  Experiment,  on  the  Spot 
'  where  he  mall  be,  and  give  us  a  real  C 
1  founded  on  Fads,  by  comparing  the  Moon's 
c  Place  as  he  finds  it,  by  the  Help  of  his  Obier- 
6  vations,  with  its  Place  taken  from  thole  Kplie- 
:  merides  which  appear  mod  exact  to  him,  or 
6  computed  according  to  his  own  Tables. 
c  fhall  then  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  V 
e  of  his  Inflruments,  and  the  ufefulnefs  of  his 
c  Method  for  computing  the  Moon's  Place.  He 
II  alfo  himfelf,  at  the  fame  Time,  be 
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*4  bled  to  difcern  the  Difficulty  of  making  Obfer- 

1  vations  in  a  Ship  under  fail,  and  will  find  that 
"  this  cannot  be  done,  fo  eafily  as  appears  to 
"  him  at  Land,  by  the  Help  of  his  Inftru- 
<c  ments. 

c<  We  muft  not  omit,  that  he  fays,  he  has 
*c  invented  a  certain  Inftrument,  by  which  all 
**  Calculations  necefTary  in  this  Cafe,  may  be 
cc  made  with  great  Difpatch,  and  that  he  has  alfo 
c<  contrived  an  univerfal  aftronomical  Inftrument, 
"  not  only  commodious,  but  elegant,  by  the 
*'  Help  of  which,  even  Perfons  that  are  ignorant 
*c  may  folve  any  aftronomical  Problem  without 
*'  Calculations  ;  that  this  Inftrument  is  moil 
<c  commodious  for  making  Obfer  vations,  and  that 
•"  if  a  certain  Machine  be  added  to  it,  one  may 
"  thereby  exactly  demonftrate  all  the  celeftial 
*e  Phenomena.  He  has  alfo  contrived  an  aftrono- 
* c  mical  Obfer  vatory  Sphere,  an  univerfal  Aftrolabey 
cc  and  feveral  other  very  ufeful  Inftruments,  which 

c  he  propofes  to  communicate  to  the  Society^ 
"  when  a  proper  Occafion  offers. 

*'  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  what  I  have  faid  with 
*c  regard  to  his  Method  of  difcovering  the  Longi- 
<c  tude,  will  be  no  prejudice  to  a  Youth,  who  fo 
*c  far  excels  in  Science  the  generality  of  his  Age, 
*'  and  who  has  given  fuch  early  Proofs  of  an  ex- 
*c  traordinary  Genius,  by  fuch  a  Progrefs  in  aftro- 
4C  nomical  Knowledge,  at  thefe  Years,  when 
ie  others  fcarcely  have  attain'd  its  firft  Rudiments. 
There  is  no  doubt  therefore,  but  if  with  fo  hap- 
<c  py  a  Difpofition,  he  continues  to  cultivate  this 
k*  Study,  the  greateft  Things  may  be  expected 
46  from  him,  and  Aftronomy  may  become  in- 
**  debted  to  him  for  very  confiderable  Improv- 


ments.'3 
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This  Extract  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Bara- 
tier, and  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Royal  Society 
wrote  him  the  following  Letter. 

To  the  moft  hopeful  Touth  John  Philip  Baratier, 
Philip  Henry  Zellman,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  London  for  foreign  Correfpondence,  and 
Fellow  of  tbefaid  Society,  wijhes  Health. 

IR, 

OU  R  Letter  dated  at  Schwobach,  in  Fe- 
bruary  laft,  has  been  hid  before  the  Royal 
"  Society  ;  and,  as  is  ufiul  in  fuch  Cafes,  was  at 
*'  one  of  their  Aflemblies  referr'd  to  a  Gentleman 
<c  perfectly  well  vers'din  the  aflronomical  Sciences, 
*'  to  give  his  Opinion  thereof  to  the  Society  at  their 
<e  next  Meeting.  Herewith  you  will  receive  a 
"Latin  Verfion  of  his  Extract  and  Remarks; 
<6  which  being  read  before  that  Society,  they  have 
"  enjoin'd  me  to  return  you  Thanks  in  their  Name, 
<c  for  the  Favour  you  have  done  them  in  commu- 
•c  nicating  your  Studies,  and  to  allure  you  at  the 
**  fame  Time,  how  agreeable  your  future  Corre- 
c  fpondence  will  be  to  them,  as  you  proceed  fur- 
"  ther  in  thefe  Sciences.  Given  at  London,  ? 
iC  tember  10,  1735." 

This  is  what  patted  at  that  Time  in  relation  to 
M.  Bzratier's  Project.     We  fhall  find  it  agiin  re- 
vived, and  produce  a  new  Correspondence  betv\\ 
its  Author  and  the  Royal  Societies  of  /-h. 

land.     That  of  Berlin  received  it  in  the  Yc.ir 

;ind  foon  after  young  M.  Baratier  \ 
mittcd  a  Member  of  that  learned  Body. 

So  far    we  have    feen   this   young  Philof< 
confin'd  within  the  narrow  Limits    o1. 

nd  paternal  Abode.     His  Father  was  flill 
the  Mailer  and  Director  of  his  Suidies.     Vs" 

•?r  ncglcfl    mentioning,    that    in    . 

Dcfign 
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Defign  the  good  old  Gentleman  was  feconded  by 
the  affectionate  Cares  of  M.  Le  Maitre^  at  pre- 
lent  Chaplain  to  his  Excellenty  the  Count  of 
Scaumbourg  Lipfe  at  Buckebourg.  This  worthy 
Minifter,  in  the  Year  1723,  having  feen  young 
Baratier  in  the  Cradle,  at  a  vifit  he  made  his  Fa- 
ther, expreffed  an  uncommon  Affeftion  for  him, 
which  was  greatly  confirmed  four  Years  after, 
when,  in  his  Return  from  a  Journey  to  Switzerland^ 
Mr.  Le  Maitre  found  him  fo  prodigioufly  advanc'd 
in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Languages,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible.  Before  this 
his  little  Friend  had  compleated  his  feventh  Year, 
they  formed  a  regular  literary  Correfpondence, 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  the  young  Student 
giving  M.  Le  Maitre  a  faithful  Account  of  his 
Studies,  and  applying  to  him  for  a  Solution  of 
any  Difficulties  arifing  therein  :  This  Commerce 
continued  for  Life.  M.  Le  Maitre  having  re- 
ceived a  Call  from  the  Church  at  Schwobach,  one 
of  the  principal  Motives  that  engaged  him  to  ac- 
cept it,  was  young  #tfrtf/f£r's  Refidence  at  that  Place. 
During  the  three  Years  they  remained  here  to- 
gether, they  feldom  mifled  a  Day  without  feeing  or 
converfing  with  each  other.  So  learned  a  Com- 
2-nerce  could  not  but  be  of  great  Advantage  for 
improving  young  Baratier's  Understanding,  ripe- 
ning his  nobler  Faculties,  and  Ihewing  him  the 
great  Extent  of  his  Capacity. 

Before  we  follow  this  furprizing  Child  from  his 
own  Country,  let  us  here  collecl  a  few  curious  Anec- 
dotes relating  to  him.  In  1726,  about  Eaftery 
her  Highnefs  the  Margravefs  Mother  and  Regent 
of  Anfpach  fent  for  his  Father,  with  his  Family, 
to  her  Court,  where  Ihe  received  them  with  the  ut- 
mofl  Goodnefs,  and  condefcended  in  a  particular 
Manner  to  take  notice  of  the  young  Scholar,  who 
prefentedher  a  Letter  of  his  own  Compcfition  in 
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French^  and  another  in  Latin  to  the  young  Prince, 
who  now  governs,  and  who  upon  that  Occafion 
loaded  him  with  Favours.  It  is  needlcis  alter  this 
to  remark  the  Carefles  he  received  from  all  the 
Courtiers.  In  June,  1731,  he  was  matricuLr 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Altorfi  during  the  Rt- clorate  of 
M.  John  James  Jantke.  At  the  Clofe  of  the  Year 
1732,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Reformed  French  and 
German  Churches  of  the  Circle  of  FraticoHia,  at 
Cbrijlian  Erlang,  he  was  prefented  by  his  Father 
to  that  venerable  A  Hem  bly  •,  who,  lurprizedathis 
wonderful  Talents,  admitted  him  to  ailift  at  their 
Deliberations,  tho*  he  was  not  quite  eleven  Years 
old  •,  and  to  prelerve  the  Memory  of  lb  fmgular 
an  Event,  they  had  it  regiilered  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Synod.  If  thefe  Refugee  Churches  had  Revenues 
equal  tothofeofthe  Clergy  of  France,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  this  Synod  would  havefhewn  their  Libe- 
rality to  young  Mr.  Baratier,  in  like  manner  as  the 
general  Afifembly  of  the  French  Churches,  in  1614, 
couraged  young  Cotelier,  who,  at  a  riper  Age, 
having  given  proofs  of  a  Knowledge  refembis 
that  of  this  illultrious  Youth,  obtained  300  Livres 
to  buy  Books,  his  Father's  Penfion  being  at  the 
fame  time  increafed  to  1000.  In  1733,  attwelve 
years  of  Age,  he  made  an  open  ConfefTion  of  his 
Faith  in  the  Church,  as  is  done  by  Candidates 
in  Divinity.  He  was  examined  on  this  Gonfdfion, 
and,  after  he  had  defended  ir,  he  was  by  his  Father 
Emitted  to  publick  Communion.  About  t. 
Time  he  inftrufted  the  Catechumens  in  lusFatlv 
Preience,  and  often  employ'd  himfelf  in  rompoi:: 
Sermons,  Dilcourfes,  Analyfes,  and  Thcr 
ri\ibles,  in  all  which  he  gave  Kvidcnccs  of  his 
good  Senfe,  Tafte  and  Learning.  In  1734,  the 
lift  Year  of  Mr.  Baratier's  Refidence  at 
Jlis  Highnefs  the  Margrave  of  1>- 
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fpacb,  gracioufly  granted  our  young  Scholar  the 
Privilege  of  whatever  Books  he  wanted  from  the 
Anfpach  Library,  together  with  a  Penfion  of  fifty 
Florins,  which  he  enjoy'd  for  three  Years. 

„  About  this  Time,  the  late  King  of  Pruffia* 
fent  Mr.  Baratier,  the  Father,  a  Call  to  the  French 
Church  at  Stetin  in  Po?nerama.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  accept  it,  chiefly,  as  it. might  afford  him 
an  Opportunity  for  procuring  his  Son  fome  addi- 
tional Helps  in  his  Studies.  The  Family  began 
their  Journey  about  the  Middle  of  February, 
1735,  M.  Baratier  taking  the  Route  of  Jena9 
Leipzig^  and  Hall,  that  he  might  let  his  Pupil  fee 
thefe  Univerfities.  They  reached  the  lafl  named 
Place  on  the  fixth  of  March,  where  young  Bara* 
tier  found  his  Reputation  had  got  before  him.  M. 
Schulze,  a  celebrated  ProfefTor  of  Phyfick,  Elo- 
quence, and  Antiquities,  who  had  feen  him  in 
Franconia  during  his  Infancy,  paid  him  a  Vifit  as 
foon  as  he  heard  of  his  Arrival,  and  the  next  Day 
prefented  him  to  M.  Ludewig^  Chancellor  of  the 
Univerfity.  This  illuftrious  Philofopher,  after  a 
fhort  Converfation  with  him,  offered  him  the  De- 
gree of  Mailer  of  Arts,  if  he  inclined  to  accept 
it.  Young  M.  Baratier^  who  had  never  fre- 
quented School  or  Academy,  and  confequently  was 
a  Stranger  to  Degrees,  Difputes,  and  other  Aca- 
demical Exercifes,  received  the  Propofal  with 
great  Indifference,  and  even  treated  it  as  a  Banter. 
But  after  fome  Explanations  he  was  perfwaded  to 
embrace  the  Favour  on  the  next  Day.  Manb 
the  8th.  he  was  prefented  to  the  Philofophical 

Faculty,  who,    after  Examination,  admitted  him 
•  to  a  publick  Difputation.     Immediately,    on  the 

fame  Evening,  in  the  Prefence  of  feveral  Profef- 

*  Frederick  William,  who  died  M*y  30,  1 740. 

fors, 
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fors,  he  drew  up  fourteen  Thefes  on  different  Sub- 
jects in  critical  Learning,  Philology,  and  Phi- 
Jofophy,  in  which  Aftronomy  was  not  forgotten. 
Thefe  were  printed  the  fame  Night,  and  defended 
by  him  on  the  next  Day,  for  three  Hours  together, 
in  the  publick  Hall  of  the  Univcrfity,  where 
M.  Je  Ludewig  prefided,  and  at  which  appeared 
a  crowded  Audience  of  the  Students,  and  other 
Perfons  of  all  Ranks,  The  Refpondent  during 
the  whole  Time  difcovered  fuch  Courage  and 
Prefence  of  Mind,  that  the  Prefident  had  no 
occafion  to  interpofe  in  his  Favour :  After  fuch 
a.thentic  Proofs  of  his  Capacity,  he  was  fo- 
lemnly  admitted  Mafter  of  Arts,  with  univer- 
fal  Applaufe,  March  9.  1735,  by  the  following 
Act ;  which  we  have  thought  proper  to  infert  in 
the  original  Terms. 

P.  D.  B.  V. 

/JUfpiciis  Serenifjimi  ac  Potentiffimi  Domhiz,    Do- 
mini  FRI DERI ci    WILHELMI,  Boruffuz  Re- 
gis, &c.   &c.   Regis  ac  Domini  rwflri  longl  clemen- 
tiffimi)   Pr  or  eft  ore  Academic  Fridericiaria  D.   Jo. 
Gottlieb    Heineccio,  J  C  T.   Pot.  R.  B.  a  Conf. 
int.  Prof.  Jur.  fcf  Phil.  P.  Ord.  ut  &  illuftribus  fc? 
exccllentiffimis  Cancellario  &  Direftore  Dn,  D.  Jo- 
hanne  Petro  a  Ludewig  y  Dn.  D.  Judo  Henne- 
rig  Bjehmer,  Jctis>    Confil.   int.   &    Prof.  Juris 
Publ.   ex   decMo  amplijfimi  Pbilofophorum  ordinisy 
promoter  conftitutus   D.  Michael   Albert!,   S.   R. 
M.  B.  Aulicu3   &  Conf.  Ma%d.    Confil.  Medic.  6? 
Phil.  Nat.  P.   P.  O.   b.  J.  Phil.  fac.    Decamts> 
ADOLESCENT i  QUATUORDECENNALI,  pr&ma- 
tttra  egregia  Jcientia  in  plurimit  Orientalibus  Lin- 
guis,  ut  &  /;;  Logicis^  P  by  fids  ^    Hiftoriiis,  Maths- 
maticis^  nee  non  Antiquitatis  Stitdii^  prater  reliqua^ 
daro,    atque  folemni  examine  eximie  probato,  Nobi- 
'wo  Dofti/rmoquei    Dn.   JOHAXM    PHILIPPO 
B  4  BARA- 
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BARATERIO,  S wobaco-Franco,  poft  inauguralem 
Difputationem  public e  ventitatam,  fummos  in  Phill- 
fopbia  bonoresy  &  Magijlerii  Jura  ac  Dignita-? 
tern,  Auftoritate  Imperatoria  &  Regia^  more  con- 
fueto  contulit)  die  9  Martii,  1735.  Halas  Magde- 
burg, 

After  this  great  Honour  conferred  upon  his 
Son,  M.  Baratier  continued  but  one  Day  at  Hall, 
and  then  purfued  his  Journey  to  Berlin,  where  he 
arrived  with  his  Family  March  14.  If  I  could 
here  recoiled  all  the  Particulars  of  our  young 
Scholar's  Appearance  in  this  Capital,  the  Reader 
would  indeed  have  a  large  Field  before  him.  tjis 
Prefence  of  Mind,  his  Happincfs  of  Expreflion, 
the  Vivacity  of  his  Repartees,  the  folid  Proofs  he 
gave  of  his  Learning,  when  Occafion  ofFer'd,  all 
confpired  to  fupport  the  high  Idea  conceived  of 
him.  Suddenly  tranfplanted  into  a  Soil  quite  new 
to  him,  (I  fpeak  not  of  Berlin,  but  the  Court, 
the  Palace,  and  the  Prefence  of  the  Royal  Fami- 
ly) he  was  neither  confufed,  nor  difconcerted.  Pic 
bore  with  the  bed  Grace  imaginable  all  the  litde 
Railleries  he  met  with.  He  was  as  polite,  as  if 
he  had  patted  all  his  Life  with  the  Beau  Monde. 
In  Ihort,  his  Behaviour  gain'd  both  the  Admira- 
tion and  Efteem  of  all.  I  mall  only  mention  a 
few  Inftances  to  avoid  Prolixity. 

The  Day  after  his  Arrival,  his  Majefty  called 
For  him.  His  Appearance  and  Converfation  Were 
fo  agreeable  to  this  great  Prince,  that  he  almoft 
every  Day  fent  for  him  during  the  five  or  fix 
Weeks  that  he  continued  at  Berlin  or  Potfdam. 
Sometimes  he  was  ordered  into  the  Royal  Pre- 
fence feveral  Times  in  one  Day,  and  to  converfe 
either  with  his  Majefty  in  Perfon,  or  with  the 
Courtiers,  or  Men  of  Letters  who  attended  the 
King's  Levee.  Nothing  could  be  more  favour- 
able. 
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able,  and  even  endearing,  than  the  Reception 
he  met  with  from  Perfons  ot  the  firft  Rank. 
They  contended  who  fhould  have  him  firft,  and 
often  when  they  thought  themfclves  fure  of  his 
Company,  fuperior  Orders  fnatched  him  away 
from  them.  He  had  the  Honour  to  receive  par- 
ticular Marks  of  Bounty  from  both  their  Majefty's. 
Befides  a  Prefent  he  received  in  Money  from  the 
Queen,  her  Majefty  enrich'd  him  with  feveral 
Volumes  of  Mathematics  and  Philofophy,  hand- 
fomely  bound,  and  fuch  as  he  himfelf  made  choice 
of;  gracioufly  offering  to  furnifli  him  with  any 
others  he  defired.  His  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince,  and  the  reft  of  the  royal  Family,  mew'd 
their Generofity  to  him.  Amongft  the  Perfons 
of  Eminence,  who  delighted  to  fee  and  confer 
their  Favours  upon  him,  we  rnuft  not  omit  his 
Excellency  the  Prince  of  Lichtenftein>  then  Em- 
bafiador  from  his  Imperial  Majefty  at  the  Court 
of  Berlin,  who  fignalized  his  Goodnefs  to  him  in 
a  Manner. becoming  his  own  Dignity,  and  that  of 
the  Sovereign  whom  he  reprefented. 

At  this  Time  the  Queen  had  his  Picture  drawn 
at  full  Length,  by  Mr.  Pefne,  Painter  to  the 
King,  and  placed  it  at  Monbijoit*  a  Fleafure  Houle 
of  her  Majefty's  in  one  of  the  Suburbs  of  Berlin* 
amongft  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Men,  which  (he 
has  collected  with  great  Care  and  Expence.  The 
Royal  Academy  at  Berlin,  received  him  into  its 
Body,  their  Diploma  is  too  much  for  his  Re- 
putation to  be  fupprefs'd. 

The  Prsefes,  Propnefes,  and  Directors  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  at  Berlin  by  the 
moft  ferene  and  potent  King  0/Prufila,  make  k.>. 
by  thejc  Prefects. 

"  HP  H  A  T  Mr.  John  Philip  Baratier,  Matter 
"    -*•     of  Arts  and  Philofophy,  a  Youth  of  four- 


"  teeo 
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"  teen  Years  old,  having  given  abundant  Proofs 
*'  of  an  early  Genius,  learned  with  all  liberal  Sci- 
*c  ence,  particularly  with  a  Knowledge,  far  fur-. 
"  pafiing  his  Years,  in  the  oriental  Languages, 
<c  Hiftory,  and  Ecclefiaftical  Antiquity,  during  the 
"  fhort  Time  of  his  Stay  at  Berlin,  not  only  in 
*c  feveral  private  Meetings,  but  in  the  folemn 
"  Affemblies  of  the  Senate,  this  Academy,  and 
*c  the  Mathematical  Claflis,  wherein,  befides  his 
"  extenfive  and  wonderful  Erudition,  he  gave  con- 
*e  vincing  Proofs  of  an  uncommon  Intimacy  with 
<c  the  fublimer  Mathematicks,  and  efpecially 
*'  Aftronomy  ;  in  Teftimony  of  our  fingular 
<c  Efteem  and  Admiration,  we  have  willingly  ad- 
*4  mitted  him  a  Member  of  our  Body. 

"  Wherefore,  firft  offering  our  ardent  Wiihes, 
<e  that  the  eternal  heavenly  Mind,  who  has  im- 
tc  planted  in  this  excellent  Youth,  fuch  valuable 
*c  Qualities,  may  nourifh  and  improve  them  to 
<e  yield  a  fruitful  Harveft ;  with  the  Confent  of 
*6  the  illuftrious  and  excellent  Lord  Adam  Otto  de 
*c  Vierick,  Privy  Counfellor  to  his  P ruffian  Ma- 
**  jefty,  and  Proteftor  of  this  Society,  by  Virtue 
*'  of  thefe  Prefents  we  receive  the  faid  M.  Bara~ 
*c  tier  as  a  Member  of  our  Royal  Academy,  with 
ic  all  the  Honours,  Rights,  Privileges  and  Ad- 
"  vantages  belonging  to  that  Title.  In  Me-. 
*c  mory  of  which,  by  Decree  of  the  Acade- 
"  my,  we  have  fign'd  thefe  Letters  with  the  com- 
*c  mon  Seal  and  ufual  Subfcription,  at  Berlin^ 
*c  March  24,  A.  D.  1735. 

Daniel  Erneft  Jalloujky,  Prasfes, 
Pbilip  Jofepb  de  Jarriges>  Secretary. 

Aftronomy  was  always  M.  Baratier's  favourite 
Study,  and  uppermoft  fn  his  Thoughts.   It  made  a 
great  Part  of  his  Converfation.    The  frequent  Op- 
portunities 
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portunities  he  had  for  feeing  the  famous  M.  Kircl'** 
('who  died  in   1740.)  and  of  vifiting   the  Royal 
Obiervatory,  fo  confirmed  this  Tafte,  that  he  ma- 
ny Times  preferr'd  the  Converfation  of  Aftrono- 
mers  to  that  of  the  Great  who  afked  him  to  Din- 
ner.    He  often   excufed  himfelf  from  going  to 
Court,  or  to  fome  Nobleman's  who  h:id  invited 
him,  and  fometimes  he  abruptly  left  even  the  mod 
diftinguifh'd  Companies,  to  attend  aftronomical 
Obfervations  which  were  any  Thing  extraordinary. 
To  be  lure  of  his  Company,  it  was  necelTary  to  in- 
vite M.  Kirch,  or  fome  other  Men  of  Learning,  to 
put  him  in  good  Humour,  and  engage  him  to  talk 
freely.     When  his  Picture  was  drawn,  they  were 
oblig'd  to  ufe  this  Artificeto  make  him  fit  for  it. 
Tho*  the  King  had  no  great  Relifh  of  Aftrono- 
my,  and  even  would  have  diffwaded  our  young  Phi- 
lofopher  from  it,  yet  feeing  it  his  prevailing  Paf- 
fion,  he  had  the  Bounty  toprefent  him  100  Crowns 
to  buy  Inftruments,  and  ordered  an  aftronomical 
Pendulum  to  be  made  for  him  ttPotfdam,  according 
to  his  own  Model,  which,  when  finifh'd,  was  fent  to 
him  at  Hall.     But  at  the  fame  Time  his  Majefty 
believing  his  Genius  might  be  more  ufefully  em- 
dloy'd  than  in  fpeculative  Enquiries,  flrongly  re- 
commended   it   to  his   Father  to   difengage  him 
from    fuch    dry  Purfuits,  and  point  to  him  the 
Study  of  the  Law,  and  efpecially  the  Civil  Law, 
which   might  be  a  Means  of  greatly  railing  his 
Fortune.     He  even  directed  fome  of  his  Mini- 
fters  of  State  and  principal  Officers  to  hint  the 
fame  Thing  to  young  Baraiier  t,  who  according- 
ly fuggefted  to  him  the  Advantages  he  might  ex- 

*  Altronomer  to  the  King  and  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Obfcr- 
vatory  at  Berlin. 

t  See  the  Hall  Gazette  of  OMer  10,  1740.  No.  41.  in 
which  M.  de  Ludewigt  in  his  EJegy  on  Mr,  Barttur,  mentions 
this  Panic uUr. 

peft, 
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pec"t,  by  turning  his  Studies,  in  Compliance  with 
the  King's  Defires.  It  was  to  facilitate  this  Inten- 
tion, by  placing  him  at  the  very  Source  of  the 
Law,  that  his  Majefty  thought  fit  to  appoint  his 
Father  Paflor  of  the  French  Church  at  Hall,  fo 
that  inftead  of  proceeding  for  Stetin^  the  Family 
return'd  to  refide  at  that  .celebrated  Univerfity. 
Before  their  Departure  the  King  granted  young 
M.  Earatier  the  ufual  Penfion  *  of  Candidates  for 
four  Years,  and  not  only  recommended  him  to 
the  Univerfity  by  a  general  Refcript,  but  order'd 
five  Letters  to  be  wrote  in  his  Favour,  to  as  ma- 
ny Privy  Counfellors  and  Profeffors  there,  who 
were  enjoyn'd  to  have  a  particular  Regard  to  this 
young  Gentleman,  and  to  favour  him  with  their 
Advice  and  Affiftance  in  every  Thing  that  might 
contribute  to  promote  his  Studies. 

Such  was  the  tranfient  but  fliining  Appearance 
of  this  literary  Phenomenon  on  the  Horizon  of 
Berlin.  Jt  was  too  remarkable  to  be  foon  for- 
gotten. We  may  in  vain  perufe  ^the  Catalogues 
which  Baillet  and  others  have  given  of  learned 
Children  to  find  any  Thing  like  Bur  a  tier*  Scarce 
an  Inflance  can  be  produced  at  his  Age  of  one 
who  not  only  knew  fo  much,  but  knew  how  to 
make  a  proper  Ufe  of  that  Knowledge.  The 
chief  Excellence  of  Children  is  Memory,  and  what 
diftinguifh.es  moft  of  them  is  the  learning  quickly 
a  great  Number  of  Words  or  Things  •,  but 
Judgment,  and  efpecially  one  fo  folid  as  that  of 
M.  Baraiier,  fcarce  ever  was  join'd  to  fuch  a 
Memory,  even  in  the  matured  Age. 

In  riniming  this  Relation,  of  his  Entertainment 
and  Behaviour  at  Berlin^  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning a  Kind  of  Prophecy  or  Prefage,  by  which 
his  Father,  eleven  Years  before,  when  be  could 

*  This  h  fifty  Rixdollars  a  Year. 

not 
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not  poflibly  know  any  Thing  of  what  would  there 
happen,  defcribed  his  Son's  Adventure  at  that  Ca- 
pital. Jn  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1724,  when 
the  Child  could  read,  his  Father  compoled  a  little 
Book  of  Fables  or  Stories  to  amufe  him,  and  ex- 
ercife  him  in  reading.  This  little  Collection, 
which  at  firft  Sight  may  appear  trifling,  is  wrote 
with  fuch  good  Senfe,  and  fo  judicioufly  accom- 
modated to  the  Capacity  of  Children,  that  it  well 
merits  being  made  publick.  This  is  the  firft  Fa- 
ble, copied  from  the  original  Manufcript. 

The  wife  Child. 

<c  TN  the  City  of  Berlin  *,  Capital  of  the  Coun- 
cc  -*•  try  of  Brandenburgh^  and  the  Court  of  the 

c  King  of  Pruffia^  it  is  laid,  there  once  lived  a 
cc  pretty  little  Boy,  called  John  the  Wife.  This 
"  Child  did  every  Thing  his  Father  and  Mother 
<c  bid  him  do.  He  could  pray  to  God  like  an  An- 
<c  gel,  and  read  like  a  Divine.  Above  all  Things 
*e  he  was  fo  dutiful  that  he  never  was  commanded 
"to  do  a  Thing  twice.  The  King  of  Prujjia 
<c  hearing  of  him,  had  the  Curiofity  to  fend  for 
**  him,  and  hear  him  talk  and  pray.  When  his 
cc  Father  and  Mother  brought  him  to  the  King, 
"  he  made  a  very  low  Bow,  and  fpoke  with  fuch 
*c  good  Manners  and  Decency,  that  the  King  was 
<c  wonderfully  delighted  with  his  Behaviour,  as 
"  well  as  the  Modefty  with  which  he  faid  his 
"  Prayers.  When  the  King  had  talk'd  to  him, 
*'  he  called  the  Princes  and  Princefies,  and  Lords 

'  and  Ladies  of  his  Court,  and  bid  them  all  give 
c*  ibmething  to  reward  the  little  Boy.  Some 

*  Eich  Story  reprcfcnted   Children  in  different  nnd  opp 
Chirafters.     As  the  learned  Child.    tV  •;.'    Chi'd.' 

mannerly  Child,  the  ruj'e  Child:  As  the  Scene  of  each  Fable 
was  laid  in  fome  capital  City,  the  Child  was  by  this  means  al- 
lo  in(lru<ftcd  in  Geography, 

"  gave 
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cc  gave  him  Sugar,  o:hers  Bifcuhs,  others  Con- 
ct  tedions,  but  the  King  or'  Pruffia  gave  him 
46  a  fine  Coat,  and  a  beautiful  gilt  Book  with 
tc  pretty  Pictures." 

One  cannot  but  be  furprized  at  the  accidental 
Agreement  of  this  Fable  with  the  Event,  for  we 
dont  impofe  it  on  the  Reader  as  a  Prophecy. 

Mr.  Earatier  and  his  Family  return'd  to  Hall9 
April  28,  1735.  Our  young  Mailer  of  Arrs  at 
his  Arrival  would  make  ufe  of  his  Privilege,  and 
open  publick  Lectures.  His  Father  not  being  a- 
ble  to  diffwade  him,  and  forefeeing  it  was  a  Fan- 
cy of  his  own  which  would  foon  go  off,  let  him 
take  his  own  Way.  He  delivered  Ledures  on 
three  Subjects  ;  the  firft  Philological,  on  the  Book 
of  Job .-,  the  fecond  on  Ailronomy  j  and  the  third 
on  the  antient  ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.  He  had  not 
continued  this  Office  a  Fortnight,  when  (as  his 
Father  had  predicted)  he  grew  difgufted  with  it 
to  that  Degree,  that  he  quitted  for  ever  the  Pro- 
feffion  of  teaching.  What  contributed  to  tire  him 
of  it  was  the  Petulance  of  fome  Auditors,  but 
chiefly  the  Fatigue  of  the  Employment,  and  the 
Hindrance  it  was  to  his  Studies. 

He  had  at  firft  no  great  Inclination  to  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Law,  but  perceiving  the  Weaknefs  of  his 
Conftitution  difqualify'd  him  for  the  minifterial 
Office,  and  that  his  Lungs  were  too  weak  for  any 
Employment  that  required  Vehemence  of  Speech, 
he  determined  in  earned  to  apply  himfelf  thereto. 
For  four  Years  he  clofely  attended  the  Colleges 
of  the  four  principal  ProfefTors  in  this  Faculty, 
the  Chancellor  and  Privy  Counfellor  Ludewg* 
and  the  Counfellors  Meffieurs  Boehmer^  Heinek 
and  Go/ten  whofe  Lectures  he  heard  on  all  the 
Branches  of  the  Law,  civil  and  canon,  common 
and  fcodal.  Though  this  was  not  his  favourite 

Study, 
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Study,  yet  in  Time  he  began  to  like  it,  efpecially 
the  common  Law.  We  lee  by  fome  Joofe  Pa- 
pers he  has  left  on  this  Subject,  that  he  would 
not  only  have  cultivated  it  fuccefsfully,  but  that 
he  had  made  new  Difcoveries  in  it,  as  he  had 
done  in  others.  But  as  he  ftudied  it,  we  may  fay, 
only  for  Form  fake,  he  never  made  it  his  princi- 
pal Bufmefs,  but  was  contented  with  the  Lectures 
he  heard  on  it,  except  when  he  found  fome  Point 
to  raife  his  Curiofity,  and  excite  his  particular 
Enquiry.  At  the  fame  Time  he  went  through 
a  Courie  of  natural  Philofophy  with  M.  ProfeiTor 
Lange.  Thefe  were  all  the  Colleges  he  attended 
at  Hall,  and  the  only  Matters  (excepting  his  Fa- 
ther) he  ever  heard  in  Perfon. 

All   the  Time,  which  his  Attendance  on  the 
Law  Lectures  fpared  him,  he  devoted  to   other 
Studies.    The  firft  Year  of  his  Refidence  at  Hall* 
was  taken  up  with  natural  Philofophy,  Aftrono- 
my,  and  the  Mathematics.     He  read   over  moft 
of  the  Books,   antient  and  modern,  which  treat 
of  thefe  Sciences.      He  wrote  feveral  EfTays  and 
Differtations ;    he   made   alfo  fome   aftronomical 
Remarks,  and  prodigious  Calculations.    After  this 
he  returned  to  the  Study  of  Antiquity  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory,  in  which  he  read  a  great  deal, 
and  made  laborious  Refearches,    to  qualify  himfelf 
for  the   compleating  his  intended  Htflcry    of 
Herefies  of  the  Antitrinitarians^   which  he  had  be- 
gan at  Schwobacb.  Thefe  Enquiries  occafioned  new 
Collections,   Obfervations,    and  Efiays,   form 
which    have    been     inferted    in    the    Bibliotbeca 
Gcrmanica.  This  in  Time  produced  his  lad 
on  the  Succefiion  of  the  Bifhops  of  Rome, 
appeared  in  1740*,  and  was  intended  only  as  an 

*  Under  this  Title,  Difquijit*.  ~  .'{tjjivnt  an- 

.  -  I  'iflff- 

Intro- 
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Introduction  to  a  larger  Defign  he  had  plan'd  up- 
on the  antient  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Ages  of  the 
Church.  His  primary  View  was  to  fix  rightly 
the  Chronology  of  thofe  Times,  which  he  found 
very  perplex'd.  Some  other  Effays  remain  a- 
mongtt  his  Papers. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  applied  himfelfto  the  Lavf 
of  Nations,  and  to  Antient  and  Modern  Hiftory. 
He  perufed  on  thefe  Subjects  all  the  original  Wri- 
ters and  Authors  of  Note  he  could  meet  with.  On 
this  Occafion  he  attempted  to  write  the  Hiftory  of 
the  War  of  thirty  Tears  in  Germany,  as  a  Proof  of 
his  extraordinary  Knowledge  in  the  Law  of  Na- 
xions.  To  this  he  was  further  determined  by  the 
Difcoveries  he  made,  in  the  Library  of  the  Senate 
at  Hall*  of  a  valuable  Collection  in  ten  or  twelve 
large  Quarto  Volumes,  containing  a  vaft  number 
of  original  Papers  and  Evidences  relating  to  thofe 
Times.  All  this  while  he  was  indefatigable  in  the 
Studies  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  reviewing  the  antient 
Greek  and  Latin  Authors  he  had  formerly  read, 
and  adding  to  his  Store  fuch  as  he  had  not,  Poets-, 
Orators,  Philofophers,  Hiftorians,  Critics,  and 
Travellers.  Not  content  with  thefe,  he  eagerly 
devour'd  all  the  hiftorical  Books  he  could  find 
amongft  his  Acquaintance,  OK  the  Bookfellers  at 
Hall,  whether  in  French,  German,  Englijb,  Ita- 
lian, or  Low  Dutch,  and  even  Arabick.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  his  Life,  he  had  acquir'd  fuch  a  Tafte 
of  Medals,  Infcriptions,  and  Antiquities,  not  on- 
ly thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  even  of  India 
and  China,  that  he  read  all  he  could  get  re- 
lating to  them, ,  and  laid  in  a  new  and  confiderable 
Stock  of  this  Kind  of  Knowledge. 

rem.  UltrnjeEli  Batavorum  apud  Stcphanum  "Neaulme,  4/<?» 
1740.  An  Extraft  of  this  Work  was  fent  to  the  Authors  of  die 
JtibllotJieca  Germanics. 

Mate-* 
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Metaphyfical  Enquiries  and  experimental  Phi- 
lofophy,  as  occafion  offer'd,  intervened  between 
theie  different  Studies.  At  the  End  of  the  Year 
1737,  he  relumed  his  Project  with  refpect  to  the 
Longitude,  or  rather  form'd  a  new  one  founded 
on  the  Declination  and  Inclination  of  the  magne- 
tic Needle,  propofing  for  this  End  a  Compafs 
of  his  own  Invention.  The  Nature  of  this  De- 
fign  will  bed  appear  from  his  own  Letter,  ad- 
drefs'd  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa- 
ris, dated  from  Hall,  December  10,  1737.  A 
Duplicate  of  this  in  Latin  he  at  the  fame  Time 
lent  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London.  HisSuccefs 
will  appear  from  the  Anfwers  which  we  fhall  fub- 
join.  His  Letter  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Pa- 
ris was  in  the  following  Terms. 

Gentlemen, 

IF  you  were  Jefs  zealous  than  you  are  to  en* 
courage  the  Sciences,  which  are  the  ObjecT: 
of  your  noble  Endeavours,  and  if  Motives, 
which  could  only  influence  prejudiced  Minds, 
could  make  an  ImprefTion  on  you,  I  fhould 
certainly  be  culpable  in  prefenting  to  your  illu- 
Itrious  Society  the  Difcoveries  I  imagine  myfelf 
to  have  made.  I  am  in  fome  Refpects  a  Stranger 
to  you,  Gentlemen,  and  the  fmall  Experience 
which  a  Youth  of  fcarce  feventeen  can  be  fup- 
poled  to  have,  ought  not  to  prepofiefs  you  to  my 
Difadvantage. 

But,  Gentlemen,  when  I  confider  you,  as 
fuperior  to  the  Bulk  of  Mankind,  no  lefs  by 
your  Difintereftednefs  and  Impartiality,  than 
by  your  Knowledge,  which  penetrates  the  Re- 
cedes of  Nature,  and  unfolds  the  Wonders  of 
this  vail  Univerfe  •,  when  I  reflect,  that  you  are 
willing  to  receive  Truth,  by  whatever  Hand 
it  is  offered  to  you,  I  am  embolden'd  to  hope 

C  you 
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you  will  not  flight  the  Obfervations  I  fend  you. 
Dare  I  add  it  as  a  new  Motive  of  this  Confidence, 
that  I  have  the  Honour  to  be  a  Frenchman. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  Problem,  has  more 
puzzled  the  Mathematicians,  than  to  find  a  Me- 
thod, by  which  a  Ship  at  Sea,  may  certainly  cal- 
culate the  Degree  of  Longitude  in  which  me  is. 
The  Solution  of  this  Queftion  prefents  as  many 
Charms,  as  there  are  Difficulties  attending  it.  The 
fruitlefs  and  unfuccefsful  Attempts  of  others  did 
not  difcourage  me.  Experience  alone,  which 
convinced  me  that  I  fhould  meet  the  fame  Fate, 
itopped  my  Enquiries. 

I  had  not  apprehended  that  the  Qualities  of  the 
Loadftone  were  any  way  ferviceable  to  my  De- 
fign.  I  knew  thefe  Phenomena  had  been  already 
employed  for  this  End  in  vain,  and  I  faw  fuch 
Confufion  and  Irregularity  in  them,  that  I  de- 
fpaired  of  any  Certainty. 

About  two  Months  fince,  having  accidentallyOc- 
cafion  for  fome  Days,  fucceffively,  to  confider  thefe 
celebrated  Variations  of  the  Needle,  I  began  to  per- 
ceive a  furprizing  Harmony  in  them,  and  immedi- 
ately I  conceived  Hopes  of  accounting  for  them  by 
certain  Rules.  I  imagine  I  am  not  deceived  in  my 
Judgment.  I  have  fo  far  fucceeded  as  to  afcertain, 
with  fome  Exaclnefs,  the  Limits  or  Bounds  of  this 
Variation,  the  Laws  or  Meafures  of  its  Augmen- 
tation and  Diminution,  as  well  as  could  be  expedit- 
ed in  the  fhort  time  I  employ'd.  I  make  no 
doubt,  when  I  refume  the  Enquiry,  but  I  lhall 
be  able  to  bring  thefe  Rules  to  a  Perfection, 
that  will  be  of  great  Importance  to  Navigation. 
For  this  purpofe  I  am  endeavouring  to  colled:  all 
the  Obfervations  I  can  meet  with  on  this  Subject. 
My  greateft  Difficulty  is,  that  I  can  find  few  fo 
exact  as  I  wifh.  I  have  already  thofe  of  Mr.  Hal- 
ley.  P.  P.  Mel  and  Feuilhc9  Captain  Narborough, 

I'efman, 
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Fefman,  and  Dampier*  with  thofe  collected  in  the 
Memoirs  of  your  Academy  for  the  Year  1708, 
and  fome  other  loofe  Calculations. 

Further,  As  in  order  to  difcover  the  true  Variati- 
on of  the  Needle,  exaft  Obfervations  are  necefiary, 
efpecially  as  it  is  highly  requifite  to  have  the  true 
Elevation  of  the  Pole,  to  calculate  the  Degrees 
of  Longitude  after  the  Variation  is  found  out, 
I  have  ftudied  to  contrive  an  Inftrument^  by  which 
we  may  inftantly,  by  a  fmgle  Obfervation,  find 
at  once  the  Meridian  Line,  the  Elevation  of  the 
Pole,  and  other  Things  :  And  I  have  a  Friend  * 
very  fkilfull  in  thefe  Affairs  who  has  already  in- 
vented an  Inftrument  of  this  Nature. 

Hitherto,  Gentlemen,  I  have  only  fpoken  of 
Difcoveries  to  be  made,  but  what  gives  me  the 
Afiurance  of  writing  to  you,  is  a  real  Difcovery, 
and  of  great  Confequence,  which  I  have  already 
fallen  upon.  I  need  not  inform  you,  that  befides 
the  Variation  or  Declination  of  the  Needle,  with 
Regard  to  the  Meridian,  it  is  endued  with  ano  - 
ther Property,  which  we  call  its  Inclination.  This 
gave  me  the  firft  Idea  of  my  TDifcovery .  I  not  only 
found  that  this  Inclination  had  an  exact  and 
regular  Relation  to  the  Changes  of  Longitude  and 
Latitude,  but  I  alfo  difcovered  a  Method  of  afiign- 
ing  the  Rules  of  this  Variation,  which  no  one, 
that  I  know  of,  has  hitherto  done.  I  have  in- 
^ vented  a  mechanic  Method,  fure  in  itfelf,  and  fo 
cafy,  that  the  mod  ignorant  Sailor  may  put  it 
into  Pra&ice,  provided  he  knows  the  Rule  and 
Compafs.  By  this,  firft  knowing  the  true  Ele- 
vation of  the  Pole,  and  the  Inclination  of  the 
Needle,  we  fhall  infallibly  difcover  the  Degree 


*  This  Gentlcm?n,  (if  I  miftake  not)  is  Mr.  Bar  Jin,  Paftor 
<>f  the  French  Church  at  10,  to  his  other  Talents* 

joins  a  great  Genius  for  the  Muhernaticks. 
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of  Longitude,  where  we  are,  from  a  certain  Point 
I  have  fixed.  I  have  made  the  Experiment 
of  this,  after  fome  Obfervations  which  I  took 
from  an  Author,  who  extracted  them  from  P.  P. 
Noel  and  Feuiliee,  and  found  that  my  Syftem  was 
true,  and  confirmed  by  thefe  Obfervations. 

This  affords,  Gentlemen,  a  fure  and  eafy  Solu- 
tion of  the  famous  Problem  of  Longitude.  It 
cannot  be  objected  that  this  Obfervation  is  im- 
practicable at  Sea,  (which  is  the  Difficulty  of 
other  Solutions)  fince  it  is  daily  practifed  there. 
I  own  indeed,  to  gain  a  greater  Exactnefs  on  this 
Head,  it  is  neceflary  to  make  accurate  Obferva- 
tions, and  that  the  Pilot  mould  ufe  CompafTes  of 
a  better  Form  than  thofe  now  employed,  in  order 
to  perceive  the  minuter  Differences  of  the  Needle's 
Inclination,  This  is  a  thing  eafily  executed,  and 
I  will  then  anfwer,  that  the  Longitude  may  be  de- 
termined within  one  eighth,  or  one  tenth  of  a 
Degree,  that  is,  to  an  Exactnefs  hitherto  un- 
known. 

Some  accurate  Obfervations  of  this  Sort  are 
wanting,  in  order  exactly  to  fix  the  Points  by  which 
my  Operations  are  to  be  governed  -,  the  Certainty 
of  which,  neverthelefs,  does  not  depend  there- 
on. However,  by  the  help  of  only  three  Obfer- 
vations, exactly  made  in  three  different  Places, 
with  all  the  proper  Circumftances,  I  will  be  able 
to  give  my  Syftem  the  utmoft  Precifion.  But  it 
is  requifite  I  fhould  know  the  true  Longitude  and 
Latitude  of  thofe  Places  where  the  Obfervations 
are  made,  and  I  would  have  them  of  pretty  near 
the  fame  Date,  or  at  lead  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other.  I  fliould  alfo  be  highly  pleafed  to 
have  them  made  under  parallel  Degrees  of  Longi- 
tude and  Latitude,  either  under  the  Equator  or 
below  the  Line  ;  tho'  this  be  not  efiential.  If  my 
Project  has  the  Happinefs  to  appear  worthy  of 

your 
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your  Attention,  allow  me,  Gentlemen,  to  hope 
you  will  afliit  me  with  the  Observations  I  need. 
Thefe  of  P.  P.  Noel  and  Fuillee^  are  far  from  be- 
ing fatisfactory  •,  in  fome  the  Degrees  of  Longi- 
tude not  being  exactly  laid  down,  and  fome  being 
ialie  in  themielves  •,  Bothers  that  are  pretty  righc 
1  have  made  ufe  of.  You  mud  be  fenfible, 
Gentlemen,  that  I  need  more  accurate  Obfervati- 
ons  for  perfecting  my  Calculation,  than  will  be 
necefiary  for  Sailors  in  the  Ufe  of  them. 

Another  thing  which  embarrafles  me  is,  that  the 
Obfervations  I  have  collected,  are  inefficient  to 
aflure  me,  whether  the  Inclination  of  the  Needle 
varies  in  Procefs  of  Time,  in  the  fame  Place,  as 
the  ingenious  P.  Fuillee  has  fufpected.  'Tis  true 
indeed,  my  Syilem  does  not  depend  upon  this 
Queftion,  fince  this  Inclination  (if  real)  mud 
change  in'  a  certain  Proportion  in  every  Place, 
which,  by  the  Help  of  my  Calculations,  a  few 
Obfervations  will  foon  determine.  I  want  feme 
good  Experiments  for  the  fettling  of  this  Point, 
and  thefe  I  expect,  Gentlemen,  from  your  fupe* 
rior  and  extenfive  Knowledge. 

As  I  am  convinced,  that  we  have  more  certain 
Means  of  difcovering  the  Longitude,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  Inclination  of  the  Needle,  when  ic 
is  placed  in  the  Direction  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and 
not  from  South  to  North,  I  fhould  be  glad  of  a 
few  Experiments  of  this  Sort,  which  wuuld  very 
much  tend  to  the  perfecting  my  Syttem.  I  dcubc 
not  to  carry  it  fo  far,  as  to  find,  at  once,  the 
Longitude  and  Latitude  of  a  Place,  without  any 
celeftial  Obfervation.  I  mould  even  have  done 
this  already,  if  I  had  been  furnifhed  with  fuffici- 
cnt  Obfervations. 

Further,  its  Deviation  from  the  Zenith,  a 
Phenomenon  obfervedby  P.  Noel^  in  the  Mag- 
netic Needle,  when  it  is  turned  a  particular  way, 

C  3  is 
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is  of  great  Ufe  in  this  Cafe.  As  celeftial  Obfer- 
vations  cannot  always  be  made,  and  are  attended 
with  Difficulty,  fuch  a  Difcovery  is  of  great 
Service. 

Till  this  can  be  afcertained,  permit  me,  Gentle- 
men, to  offer  you  a  Defcription  of  a  Method, 
which  I  have  contrived,  to  find  a  Meridian  Line, 
and  the  Altitude  of  the  Pole,  by  a  fingle  Obfer- 
vation,  in  an  eafy  manner,  and  readily  practifed  at 
Sea.  By  this  you  will  fee  that  my  Projecls  are 
not  chimerical,  and  I  imagine,  this  Difcovery 
is  important  enough  to  merit  your  Regard.  It  is 
at  Jeatt  new,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived  *. 

This  may  fuffice  as  to  the  Nature  of  my  De- 
fign.  I  perfwade  myfelf,  Gentlemen,  that  you 
will  have  the  Goodnefs  to  furnifh  me  with  the 
Means  of  bringing  it  to  Perfection,  and  allow 
me  to  lay  it  before  you.  This  is  all  I  defire, 
I  neither  capitulate  with  you,  nor  the  Princes 
of  Europe,  for  a  Reward  proportioned  to  the  Im- 
portance of  my  Difcovery,  I  mould,  however, 
be  fatisfied  to  learn,  if  there  be  any  Recompence 
promifed  in  France*  to  the  finding  out  the  Longi- 
tude, as  in  other  Countries.  France^  the  Refuge 
and  Seat  of  Learning,  is  furely  not  fingular  in 
this  RefpecV,  and  the  greateft  Monarch  on  Earth, 
no  doubt,  grants  to  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Sciences,  fome  Moments  of  that  Time  which  he 
employs  to  pacify  the  World.  I  beg,  Gentle- 
men, your  Information  on  this  Head,  that  I  may 
take  the  moll  proper  Meafures.  After  this,  and 
the  receiving  from  you  the  Afiiftance  I  re- 
queft,  when  I  have  carried  my  Scheme  fo  far, 
that  a  Perfon  who  has  made  greater  Obfervations, 

*  The  Defcription  here  referr'd  to  is  omitted  :  for  tho'  the 
Contrivance  it  relates  to  fhew'd  a  Genius  in  the  Inventor 
above  his  Years,  yet  it  was  trifling,  in  comparifon  of  the  In- 
ftruments  now  made  and  ufed  here  for  the  fame  Purpofes. 
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may  advance  it  to  the  utmoft  Perfection,  I  (hall 
cheanully  lay  it  before  you  ;  allured  that  you 
will  not  deprive  me  of  the  Honour  of  it.  I  flat- 
ter myfclf,  you  will  receive  my  Remarks,  with 
that  Indulgence  you  mew  for  whatever  contributes 
to  the  Advancement  of  the  Sciences.  It  is  this 
makes  me  hope  your  fpeedy  Anfwer.  By  that, 
Gentlemen,  you  will  encourage  me  not  only  ro 
perfect  this  Invention  ,  but  alfo  others  I  have 
begun  in  Aflronomy,  Fortification,  Mechanics, 
and  other  Sciences.  In  this  agreeable  Expecta- 
tion, all  that  remains  for  me  to  requeft,  is  the 
Liberty  of  telling  you,  that  I  am  with  all  the  Ve- 
neration due  to  your  illuftrious  Society,  &V. 

The  firft  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Baratier  was  from 
the  Royal  Society  at  London,  in  the  following 
Terms. 

SIR, 

A  S  foon  as  I  received  your  Letter,  with  that 

"  -**-  inelos'd  and  addrefs'd  to  the  Royal  Society, 

"  I  propofed  to  deliver   them  to   the  Prefident, 

'  Sir  Hans  Shane,  at  the  firft  Meeting  \  but  be- 

<c  ing  prevented  by    an  unforefeen  Accident,  I 

cc  gave  them  to  him  at  his  own  Houfe  Yefterday, 

c  together  with  my  own.     I  now  return  you  an 

c  Anfwer,  and  hope  your  Candour  will  ex.ule 

'  the  DeLy.     By   the  Rules  of  our  Society,  no 

6  Member  is  permitted,  unlefs  publickly  called 

c  upon,  to  deliver  any  Letters  addrefied  to  the 

"  Society.    The  Hollidays  prevented  our  publick 

c  Meetings  for  three    Weeks,    but  in   the   lull 

c  Afiembly,  your  Letter  was  publickly  given  in 

c  and  read,  and  the  Anfwer  refolved  on,  which 

"  I   tranfmit  to  you.     The  Sicknefs  of  our  Se- 

"  cretary  for  fome  Time,  prevented  this  Anfwer 

"  being   reported    to   the   Society,   which    our 

C  4  "  Cuftom 
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4 '  Cuftom  required  to  be  done  before  our  fend- 
"  ing  it.     You  know  what  Delays  often  attend 
<c  publick  Proceedings.     The   Society's  Anfwer 
"  is  this. 

Minute  of  the  Royal  Society ,  Jan.  26,  1738.  O.  S. 
relating  to  M.  Baratier'j  Pro] eft. 

"  TT  is  Ordered  that  M.  Zellman,  in  his  An- 
cc  A  fwer,  do  inform  M.  Bar  after,  that  the  So- 
"  ciety  can  fay  nothing  in  relation  to  any  Scheme, 
'•  while  it  remains  a  Secret ;  and  that  the  So- 
<c  ciety  cannot  defcern  from  his  Letter,  wherein 
**  his  Project  differs  from  that  which  has  been 
"  propofed  fome  Years  ago  by  Mr.  PFbifton,  in 
"  England.  Mr.  Zellman  is  alfo  diredled  to  in- 
'*  form  him,  that  the  Aft  of  Parliament  for  a  Re- 
<c  ward,  forthe  Difcovery  of  the  Longitude,  is  ftili 
cl  in  Force,  and  that  there  are  Commifiioners  ap- 
*e  pointed  as  the  proper  Judges.  It  is  likewife  or- 
<c  dered  that  M.  Zellman  do  fend  him  the  Aft." 
It  only  remain  that  I  fubfcribc  myfelf, 

London,  Feb.  13,  Sir*  yours9 

1737-8.  O.  S.  v 

PHILIP  HENRY  ZELLMAN. 

When  M.  Baratier  addrefled  his  Letter  to  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  he  at  the  fame  Time 
founded  M.  Fontenelle  *,  by  Means  of  a  Brother- 
in-Law  of  his  Father's  in  France  \.  The  for- 
mer Gentleman,  fo  diflinguiflied  by  his  Writings, 
fent  an  Anfwer  to  M.  Baratier's  Uncle,  which 
we  infert,  as  it  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 


*  M.   Fontenelle,  Secretary,   for   Life,  to   the    Academy  of 
Sciences. 
t  Mr.  Cbtrks  JuJge  Conful  at  Chalons  on  the  Marne.. 
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Teftimonies  of  the  Reputation  of  oar  young 
Philoibpher. 

s- ml 

"  T  AM  directed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
"  A  ences,  to  give  this  Anfwer  to  the  Letter 
*'  they  have  received  from  your  Nephew,  which 
•*  you  will  have  the  Goodnefs  to  communicate  to 
."  him. 

"  There  is  on  the  Regifter  of  the  Academy, 
"in  1716,  a  Letter  of  the  deceafcd  Duke  of 
"  Orleans  to  the  Abbe  Elgnon^  in  which  that 
<c  Prince  promiies  the  Sum  or  100,000  Francs, 
"  to  any  Perfon,  either  Frenchman  or  Foreigner, 
"  who,  by  the  Judgment  of  the  Academy,  mail 
"  difcover  the  Secret  of  the  Longitude.  He 
*'  was  then  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  and  defired 
"  this  might  be  publifhed,  iincc  that  Time  I 
"  know  of  no  Reward  propofed  on  this  Head. 

"  Whatever  M.  Baratier  thinks  lit  to  fend 
<c  to  the  Academy,  he  may  affure  himfelf  will 
"  be  received,  not  only  with  Pleafure,  but  with 
<c  a  Kind  of  PrepofTeOion  in  his  Favour.  This 
'*  you  are  defired  to  let  him  know.  It  is  fome 
46  Time  fince,  that  I  have  learned  from  the 
"  foreign  Journals  his  Name  and  prodigious 
"  Merit,  for  fcarcely  is  the  Word  prodigious 
<c  ftrong  enough  to  exprefs  it.  To  a  vaft  Eru- 
"  dition,  fuch  as  certainly  never  was  found  in 
56  fo  young  a  Head,  he  adds  a  Knowledge  of 
"  the  Mathematicks,  (which  appears  from  his 
"  Letter)  as  accurate  as  it  is  extenlive.  This 
<c  crowns  the  Prodigy.  He  need  only,  after  this, 
<c  chufe  in  what  Branch  of  Learning  he  inclines 
<c  to  excel,  and  I  forefee  his  Succefs. 

"  As  I  would  not  unnecefTarily  multiply  Let- 
*'  ters,  I  beg  you  to  allure  him  of  my  fincere 

"  Admiration. 
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44  Admiration.  1  congratulate  you  on  fuch  a 
46  Relation,  and  am  with  Refpect, 

Paris,  Jan.  28,  Sir  y°urs*   &c 

1738,   N.   S.  FONTENELLE. 

Perpetual    Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Encouraged  by  this  obliging  Letter,  M.  Ba- 
ratier,  in  February ,  1738,  lent  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy at  Paris  his  Project  relating  to  the  Longi-  / 
tude,  with  three  other  Propofitions,  the  frft,  re- 
fpecting  Ref raff  ion,  the  fecond,  on  the  Obliquity 
of  the  Ecliptic,  and  the  third,  on  the  bed  Form 
of  Aftronomical  Tables.  The  Judgment  of  the 
Academy  was  as  follows. 

Extra ffs  from  the  Regifter  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

March   22,   1738. 

<C  TV/TEflieurs  de  Mairan  and  du  Fay,  appointed 
*c  J-^-i-  to  examine  a  Memoir  on  the  Longitude, 
4t  of  M.  John  Philip  Baratier  ,  M.  A.  and 
44  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Berlin,  who 
44  propofes  difcovering  it  by  the  Inclination  of 
4<  the  Magnetic  Needle,  having  made  their  Re- 
44  port. 

44  The  Society  is  of  Opinion,  that  this  Me- 
44  thod,  which  is  the  fame  with  that  propofed  by 
46  M.  de  le  Croix  fome  Years  ago,  and  which  he 
44  continues  to  improve  by  Experiments,  would 
44  bid  fair  to  anfwer  the  End  if  it  was  attended 
44  with  certainty.  But  it  appears  from  a  great 
44  Number  of  Obfervations  made  by  fkilful 
44  Perfons,  and  particularly  of  late  by  Mr. 
*4  Mufchembrooek  at  Utrecht,  that  it  is  almofl  im- 
*'  poffible  to  arrive  at  a  fufficient  Degree  of 

44  Exaftnefs 
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"  Exa&nefs,  by  reafon  of  the  numberlefs  In- 
"  conveniences  found  in  the  Conilruclion  of  the 
*c  Needle,  in  its  Sufpenfion,  in  the  greater  or 
"  leflfer  Aptitude  of  the  Steel  to  contract  the 
"  Magnetic  Virtues,  or  in  the  Inequality  of  the 
"  Forces  of  different  Load-ftones.  It  is  true, 
"  that  M.  Baratier  afiigns  the  Means  of  remedy- 
"  ing  fome  of  chefe  Inconveniences,  much  like 
"  thofe  offered  by  M.  de  le  Croix  ;  but  there 
"  ftill  remain  feveral  Difficulties,  almo't  infu- 
*c  perable,  to  furmount  •,  fo  thar,  however  inge- 
"  nious  this  Scheme  may  be,  it  will  not  anfwer 
"  in  Practice,  till  we  can  render  the  Changes 
'*  of  the  Needle's  Inclination  uniform  and  frnfi- 
<c  ble,  or  reduce  them  to  fome  known  Law. 
*c  This  M.  Baratier  is  no  doubt  capable  of  do- 
"  ing,  if  the  Thing  be  poflible. 

April,  30.   1738. 

c<  IV/TEflieurs  CaJJini  and  de  Mairan,  appointed 
*'•  •*-*-*•  ro  examine  three  Propofitions  of  M. 
"  John  Philip  Baratier,  the  firft  on  Rcfraftions, 
c  the  fecond  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,  the 
"  third  on  the  bed  Form  of  Agronomical 
"  Tables,  having  made  their  Report,  the  So- 
*c  ciety  is  of  Opinion, 

"  With  regard  to  the  firft,  that  the  Method 
"  propofed  to  find  thefe  Refractions  was  rather 
*'  ingenious  than  practicable,  becaule  it  required 
*'  obferving  the  Azimuths  and  Heights  of  two 
fc<  Stars  of  precifely  the  fame  Declination,  which 
"  is  an  extraordinary  Cafe.  That  his  Method, 
"  if  practicable,  would  not  be  fufficiently  uni- 
"  verfal,  fince  it  reduces  us  to  a  Neceffity  of 
f *  employing  only  thofe  Stars  which  are  exactly 
"  in  the  Equator, 

"  As  to  the  fecond  Propofition,  to  find  at  all 
"  Times  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  •,  the  Aca- 

"  demy 
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*'  demy  judges,  that  it  is  much  more  practicable 
cc  as  well  as  ingenious  than  the  former,  yet  it 
"  appears  not  capable  of  the  requifite  Exactnefs  ; 
6C  for  it  fuppofes  the  true  Declinations  obferved, 
<c  and  confequently  the  Altitude  of  the  Pole,  and 
"  the  Refractions  and  Parallax,  already  known. 
"  There  are  even  Cafes,  wherein  a  Miftake  of  a 
4C  few  Seconds,  in  thefe  Declinations,  will  produce 
"  a  very  confiderable  Error  in  the  Obliquity  of 
"  the  Ecliptic  i  lo  that  this  Method  is  of  Ufe 
ct  only  about  the  Time  of  the  Equinoxes. 

"  As  to  the  Third  Propofition,  relating  to  a 
cc  new  Manner  of  conftructing  and  calculating 
46  Agronomical  Tables,  they  think  it  merits  At- 
* '  tention,  and  that  they  cannot  too  much  encourage 
"  a  Perfon,  who,  with  all  the  neceflary  Talents, 
<c  difcovers  fuch  an  Inclination  to  improve  Aftro- 
"  nomy.  In  Witnefs  whereof,  I  have  Signed 
"  thefe  two  Certificates  at  Paris,  May  4,  1738. 

FONTENELLE. 

So  far  Mr.  B trailer  carried  his  Project.  It  is 
not  a  little  flrange,  that  the  literary  Journals  of 
that  Time,  which  affected  to  mention  the  Scheme 
of  M.  de  le  Croix,  mould  be  entirely  filent  with 
refpect  to  that  of  our  young  Virtuofo,  fince  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  had  it  then  under 
Confideration,  as  appears  from  the  Date  of  the 
above  Extracts.  It  feems  however,  not  unworthy 
Remark,  that  two  Perfons  fo  remote  from  each 
other,  and  who  could  not  be  fufpected  of  borrowing  ' 
from  one  another,  or  communicating  their  Difco- 
veries,  fhould  hit  upon  the  fame  Plan,  and  purfue 
it  in  the  fame  manner.  Be  this  as  it  will,  our  young 
Mailer  of  Arts,  feeing  himfelf  prevented  by  two 
fuch  eminent  Men,  one  in  France,  the  other  in 
England,  either  of  whom  was  more  capable  than  he 
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of  pufhing  their  Enquiries,  entirely  gave  up  all 
Thoughts  of  his  Project,  and  loon  found  other 
Amulemems.  He  only  drew  a  Sea  Chart  ac- 
cording to  the  Obfervations  of  the  bed  Navi- 
gators, wherein  he  pretends  to  mark  certain 
Points,  that  fnew  the  regular  Variations  of  the 
Magnetic  Needle. 

He  even  employed  his  Genius  on  War  and  For- 
tification, examining,  criticizing,  and  comparing 
the  Conduct  of  the  greateft  Commanders,  antient 
and  modern  •,  drawing  up  Rules  and  Maxims  pro- 
per to  this  Science,  and  even  inventing  new  Plans 
of  Fortification,  and  contriving  new  Inllruments 
of  War.  The  Knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  the 
Hiftory  of  all  Ages,  from  the  original  or  belt 
Writers,  had  furnifhed  him  with  Inch  political 
Lights,  as  enabled  him  to  reafon  on  State  Affairs 
judicioufly,  for  one  fo  young,  and  who  had  no 
other  Experience  of  Things,  than  what  he  goc 
from  reading,  or  his  own  Reflections. 

The  laft  Work  that  employed  him,  near  the 
Clofe  of  his  Life,  and  for  which  he  had  gathered 
large  Materials  from  a  great  Number  of  Books, 
was,  Enquiries  concerning  tbe  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
He  imagined  he  had  difcovcred  a  fure  and  de- 
monftrative  Principle,  whereby  he  mould  be  able 
to  clear  up  the  Hiftory  of  this  Nation,  the  moil 
antient  of  all  others,  which  appeared  to  him  very 
confufed  in  all  the  Authors  who  have  treated  of  it 
hitherto,  not  excepting  Sir  John  Marflwm,  who 
fcems  to  have  exhaufled  the  Subject.  He  reckoned 
he  could  regulate  this  Chaos,  partly  by  decyphcr- 
ing  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  partly  by  a  right 
Understanding  of  their  Aftronomy,  their  Cani- 
cular Year,  Calendar,  and  Festivals.  He  had 
collected  all  that  he  could  mecc  with  in  the  ;ui- 
tient  Writers,  or  the  Fragments  of  thofe  which 
have  perifh'd,  of  the  aftronomicalEp  xlu  relating 

to 
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to  this  Hiftory.  By  Calculations  formed  on  thefe 
Epochas,  and  on  the  Egyptian  Calendars,  he  flat- 
tered himfelf,  he  fhould  arrive  at  the  Explanation 
of  their  Fables,  Hieroglyphics,  and  Records.  His 
View  was  to  fettle  each  Reign  and  each  Event  in 
fo  inconteftable  a  Manner,  as  fliould  greatly  il- 
luftrate  all  the  antient  Hiftory.  This  was  a  De- 
fign  he  had  much  at  Heart,  and  which  he  in- 
tended as  his  Mafter-piece. 

The  Reader  will  form  fome  Idea  of  his  Plan, 
from  the  following  Extract  of  a  Letter  he  wrote 
to  M.  Le  Maitre  on  the  Subject,  dated  at  Hall, 
September ',  13,  1740. 

<c  T  think  at  prefent,  I  may  perform  the  Promife 
*c  •*•  I  made,  of  communicating  to  you  the  Plan 
<c  of  my  Work  on  the  Egyptians.  *  *  *  *  My 
<c  Defign  at  firft  was  only  to  rectify  the  Chrono- 
"  logy  of  their  antient  Dynafties.  Some  new 
tc  Refearches  I  made  on  this  Subject  led  me  to 
<c  this.  When  I  had  proceeded  a  little  in  my 
"  Enquiries,  I  perceived  that  the  Knowledge  of 
*'  the  Form  of  the  antient  Egyptian  Year,  and 
<c  even  of  fome  Parts  of  their  Aftronomy,  was 
tc  necefiary  to  my  Project.  In  examining  thefe, 
<c  the  Difcoveries  I  have  made,  carried  me  in- 
"  fenfibly  into  a  Digreflion,  which  has  become 
cc  half  the  Work  ;  and  in  which  the  Principles 
<e  of  the  Egyptian  Aftronomy,  and  the  Epochas 
<c  of  their  Hiftory,  will  be  fixed  to  a  Demon* 
*c  monftration. 

cc  To  defcend  to  Particulars.  My  Book  is  not 
<c  yet  begun,  tho*  I  propofe  to  fet  about  it  in  a 
4C  Day  or  two.  I  have  hitherto  only  been  em- 
*c  ploy'd  in  collecting  the  neceflary  Materials  for 
<c  it,  that  I  might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  com- 
<c  piling.  By  this  Means,  in  one  Senfe,  the 
"  moft  part  of  the  Labour  is  over.  I  could  have 
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"  wifli'd  to  have  wrote  it  in  Latin,  both  as  more 
"  fuitable  to  the  Nature  of  the  Subject,  and  as 
"  I  find  a  Difficulty  of  expreffing  the  Title  of  ic 
"  in  French  •,  while  the  Latin  affords  me  a  Variety 
"  of  Terms  every  way  proper. 

<c  I  mail  therefore  give  you  the  Plan  of  my 
"  Work  in  this  laft  Language,  juft  as  if  it  were 
<c  modelled  according  to  the  Latin  Title  you  fee 
*c  at  the  Head  of  it,  for  in  French  the  Arrangement 
"  will  differ". 

The  Title  of  the  Plan  which  he  fent  to  M. 
Le  Maitre  was  this, 

De  Doftrina  Temporum  Secundum  Rationcs 
frifcorum  Egyptiorum.  Lib.  V. 

In  this  Work  his  Intention  was  to  treat 
Book  I.  of  the  Form  of  the  antient  Year  of  the 
Egyptians :  Of  their  different  Years  :  Of  their 
moveable  Year  properly  fo  called,  the  Nature  of 
which  is  explained  at  large  :  Of  their  great 
canicular  Period,  in  which  the  Revolution  of  their 
moveable  Year  is  performed  :  Of  the  Beginning  of 
the  Canicular,  that  is,  of  this  Year,  and  its  Mo- 
tions :  Of  the  Egyptian  Or/,  and  their  Nature  : 
Of  the  Egyptian  Months  :  Of  the  four  vertical 
Points  of  their  Year,  and  the  Feftivals  celebrated 
at  thefe  Times  :  Of  the  three  Seafons  of  the  Year, 
and  their  attending  Feftivals  :  Of  the  Characters 
of  the  Egyptian  Year,  &c.  In  this  Part  many 
other  Things  are  illuftrated  in  Digrefiions. 

Book  II.  Of  the  celeftialSyftem  of  the  Egyptians: 
The  Names  and  Order  of  the  Planets  :  Of  their 
Weeks  :  Of  the  Egyptian  Sphere  and  its  Figures  : 
The  Hypothecs  of  the  Egyptians  in  relation  to 
the  Motion  of  the  Stars,  both  fixed  and  erratic  : 
Of  the  Rife  of  Aftrology  from  the  Egyptian  Aftro- 
nomy,  the  Periods  of  the  Planets,  the  Decanis, 
Climacterics,  and  other  Parts  of  their  Aftrology, 
the  true  meaning  of  which  is  explained.  From 
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thefe  are  demonftrated  the  Date  of  the  firft  ce- 
Jeftial  Obfervations  amongft  the  Egyptians ,  and 
their  fubfequent  Improvements  in  Aitronomy  ; 
which  are  the  firft  and  furelt  Foundations  of  the 
Egyptian  Chronology.  In  this  Part  alfo  are  ex- 
plained the  Egyptian  Cycles,  their  Calendar,  &c. 

Book  III.  Of  the  Egyptian  Periods.  Their 
Canicular  Period  ;  others  proceeding  from  the  Re- 
volutions of  their  annual  Feftivals  -,  an  Enumeration 
of  thefe.  The  Allegory  of  the  Egyptian  Sphinx 
fully  cleared  up.  Their  celebrated  Epochas  in- 
vented by  Nabonaffar  and  other  learned  Egyptians. 
The  Aflrcnomical  Canon  of  the  King's.  Their 
Annals ;  the  Forms  of  their  Annals  ;  their  chro- 
nological Characters  ;  their  Method  of  computing 
the  Years  of  their  Princes  ;  which  will  caft  a 
Light  on  the  Egyptian  Coins,  both  of  the  Pto- 
lomy's  and  the  Emperors.  From  thefe  Premiffes 
the  Hifiory  of  the  Egyptian  Year  and  Canicular 
Period  is  collected. 

Book  IV.  The  general  fundamental  Points  of 
the  Egyptian  Hiftory  are  firmly  eftablifh'd,  by 
agronomical  Characters,  and  by  unqueftionable 
Epochas. 

Book  V.  The  Egyptian  Hiftory  is  explained, 
and  a  chronological  Canon  added  by  way  of  Ap- 
pendix. In  this  and  the  foregoing  Book,  by  the 
Aid  of  the  former  Part,  many  of  theantient  hifto- 
rical  Monuments  of  Egypt  are  illuftrated.  The 
Synchronifms  of  the  neighbouring  Nations,  parti- 
cularly of  the  Greek  Chronology  before  the  Trojan 
War,  are  laid  open.  The  Egyptian  Mythology 
is  explained.  Their  prodigious  Scries  of  Years, 
of  which  they  boafted,  their  Gods,  Demi-Gods, 
and  Heroes  are  confidered.  The  Succeflion  of 
their  Kings  is  fet  forth  but  imperfectly,  becaufe 
nothing  is  inferted  in  this  Work,  that  is  not  un- 
queflionable.  For  this  Reafon,  wherever  antient 

Monuments 
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Monuments  fail,  Breaches  appear.  But  the  Ad- 
vantage is,  that  the  reft  may  be  relied  upon  more 
fafely. 

"  This,  Sir,  is  a  Sketch  of  the  Plan  of  my 
"Work  which  I  fubmit  to  your  Judgment,  and 
«'  am 

Tours,  &c. 

This  Project  he  communicated  to  fome  other  of 
his  Friends,  but  the  divine  Providence  thought  fit 
to  blaft  it,  as  well  as  many  others  he  had  formed. 
All  that  remains  is  a  Heap  of  Colle&ions*  uninteU 
Jigible  to  any  but  himfelf.  On  one  Hand  he  was 
flopped  by  the  want  of  fome  Books,  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  which  could  neither  be  had  at  Hall*  Leip- 
fig^  or  Berlin  ;  and  on  the  other  Hand  his  Diftem- 
per,  which  daily  grew  worfe,  obliged  him  to  quit 
all  Thoughts  but  thofe  of  preparing  for  Eternity* 

The  Shades  of  Death  were  now  about  to  eclipfe 
this  rifing  Luminary  of  Knowledge,    and  leave 
us   only  the   lad    Remembrance   of  its    Luftre. 
Young  Mr.  Baratier  had  from  his  Infancy   been 
of  a  weak  and  delicate  Conftitution,   join'd  to  a 
lively  Difpofition  of  Mind.    During  the  firft  four 
or  five  Years  of  his  Life,  he  had  feveral   violent 
Fits  of  Illnefs,  occafioned  by  his  Teeth,    which, 
however,  he  happily  efcaped.     He  alfo  got  over 
die   Meafles  and  Small   Pox,  fo  fatal  to    Chil- 
dren.    The  one  he  had  between  four  and  five 
Years  old,  and  the  other  at    Twelve.      Till   he 
was  about  Ten,  he  kept  his  Health  tolerably,  a 
few  flight  Colds   excepted,  and  other  little  Dif- 
orders,  which,  tho*  frequent,    were  but  of  fhort 
Continuance.      Thefe  Indifpofitions   often   inter- 
rupted his  Studies,    and  were   confidered  by    his 
Father,  as  fo  many  providential  Vacations  order- 
ed by  Heaven  for  his  young  Pupil,  who  dill  re- 
turned with  new  Eagernefs  to  his  Learning.     His 
J3ooks  were  in  truth  all   his  Divcrfiun,    for  he 
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thought  of  no  other.  Indeed  at  fome  Times  he  was 
ib  indolent,  that  he  was  incapable  of  the  leaft  Ap- 
plication. This  Temper  latted  now  and  then  for 
Months  together ;  during  which  he  fpent  his 
Time  in  diverting  himfdf,  in  converfing  with 
the  Family,  or  vifiting  with  his  Father  and  Mo- 
ther, without  reading  any  Thing,  but  his  ufual 
Portion  of  the  Bible.  At  thefe  Times  he  feemed 
to  have  loft  all  Tafte  for  Reading  or  Study  :  No 
body  heeded  this,  becaufe  they  were  fure  he 
would  foon  recover  his  loft  Days  with  Intereft. 

In  the  Spring  of  1731,  which  was  his  eleventh 
Year,  there  came  a  pellucid  fwelling  or  Tumour 
into  the  Thumb  of  his  right  Hand.  As  it  gave 
him  no  Pain,  or  Trouble,  it  was  fome  Time  be- 
fore he  fpoke  of  it,  or  it  was  perceived.  But 
growing  at  length  troublefome,  and  forcing  him 
to  complain,  all  pofllble  Remedies  were  imme- 
diately ufed,  either  to  difpel  the  Tumour,  or  to 
bring  it  to  a  Suppuration.  It  continued  till  about 
November,  without  any  bad  Confequences  j  but 
upon  fearching  it  then,  the  Perioftium  was  found  to 
be  carious.  Immediately  the  Phyficians  and  Sur- 
geons were  called  in,  who  put  him  to  great  Tor- 
ment, the  former  by  their  Medicines  for  purify- 
ing the  Mafs  of  Blood,  the  latter  by  their  Opera- 
tions, employing  Incifions  or  Caufticks,  or  the 
ftrongeft  Corrofives,  to  eat  away  the  Flefh  and  re- 
move the  iuppofed  carious  Bone.  In  fhort,  they 
Drew  out  feme  flight  Splinters,  which  their  In- 
ftruments  or  Corrofives  had  detach'd  from  the 
Bone.  After  enduring  this  Martyrdom  for  fome 
Months,  a  Confultation  of  Phyficians  and  Sur- 
geons was  aflembled  at  Nuremburg,  by  the  cele- 
brated M.Tbomaftus,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  had 
a  particular  Affeftion  for  the  Youth.  M.  Scbulze, 
at  prefent  ProfefTor  of  Phyfic  at  Hall,  who 
had  no  lefs  regard  for  him,  affifted  at  this  Meet- 
ing? 
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ing,  which  was  held  in  June,  1732.  It  was 
debated  whether  his  Thumb  mould  be  cut  off. 
The  Faculty  were  of  the  negative  Opinion,  for 
feveral  good  Reafons,  but  they  regulated  a  Me- 
thod of  managing  it,  both  external  and  internal. 
His  Father  and  Mother  took  on  them  the  Care 
of  drefling  it,  by  Rules  laid  down  at  the  Conful- 
tation,  which  were  exactly  followed.  However 
his  Thumb  remain'd  in  much  the  fame  Condition 
to  the  End  of  his  Life,  fometimes  more  or  lefs 
fwelled,  without  the  Sore  making  any  Progrefs, 
or  giving  any  further  Pain,  than  what  he  felt, 
while  under  the  Surgeon's  Hands, 

The  natural  Averfion  he  had  to  Phyfic,  the 
Violence  he  underwent  for  fome  Time  in  taking 
Drugs  of  all  Kinds,  the  Torment  he  fuffered 
irom  the  Operations  he  patted  thro',  the  InfufH- 
ency  of  all  thofe  Remedies,  and  the  Difference  of 
Opinion  he  obferv'd  in  thePhyficians  or  Surgeons, 
who  attended  him,  or  fent  their  Advice,  gave 
him  fo  infuperable  an  Averfion  to  Medicines,  that 
he  could  never  after  be  perfwaded  or  influenced  to 
take  any.  At  the.-fameTime  he  took  fuch  a  Dii- 
guft  at  the  Profefllon  of  Phyfick,  that  he  never  once 
had  the  Curiofity  to  read  or  open  a  Book  in  that 
Science  :  The  only  one  hedefpifed,  tho*  it  feem'd 
the  mofl  neceflary  for  him  to  know.  However,  in 
the  laft  Year  of  his  Life,  he  appear' d  inclinable  to 
go  thro'  a  Courfe  of  Anatomy,  and  to  attend  the 
Di  flections  and  Lectures  in  the  Neighbourhood : 
But  it  was  then  too  late  for  him  to  go  abroad. 

The  Diforder  of  his  Thumb  remain'd  in  the 
fame  Condition,  yet  he  enjoy'd  a  tolerable  State  of 
Health.  The  Change  of  Air,  by  his  Jhurnies  from 
Schwobacb  to  Berlin  and  Hall,  feem'd  favourable 
to  him.  NoCwithftgrtding  a  tew  flight  Indifpo- 
fitions,  fhort  Loofenefles,  which  he  had  now  and 
then,  and  Colds,  to  \vhich  he  was  naturally  lubject, 
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he  had  ufually  a  healthy  Look,  a  frefh  Colour,  and 
a  chearful  Temper,  performing  his  natural  Func- 
tions regularly,  and  fleeping  well.  He  conftantly, 
till  ten  Years  old,  pafs'd  twelve  Hours  in  Bed, 
and  ten  Hours  ever  after  till  his  Death  •,  fo  that 
he  flept  near  half  his  Life.  Indeed  Reft  was  his 
principal  Support.  He  had  a  full  Liberty  indulg'd 
him  in  this  Point,  by  his  Parents,  who  made  it  a 
Rule  to  leave  him  to  do  as  he  would  in  all  in- 
different Matters. 

Such  was  his  ftate  of  Health,  when  towards 
Spring,  1739,  he  had  a  little  Swelling  between 
the  Jaw-Bone  and  the  Neck.  It  gave  his  Pa- 
rents no  great  Alarm,  becaufe  commonly  at  that 
Time  of  Year  he  had  fome  Boil  or  Gathering, 
which  foon  difappear'd.  This  Tumour,  as  big  as 
a  Wallnut,  was  eafily  brought  to  a  Suppuration 
by  Means  of  a  Plaifter.  This  obliged  him  to 
keep  the  Houfe  part  of  April  and  May  •,  at  the 
End  of  May  he  ventur'd  abroad,  keeping  only  a 
little  black  Plaifter  to  cover  the  Scar.  About 
this  Time  he  was  feiz'd  with  a  troublefome  Cough, 
of  the  Chincough  kind,  which  however  did  not 
hinder  him  from  walking,  or  vifiting  his  Friends, 
and  the  publick  Libraries  foon  after.  By  the 
Perfwafions  of  his  Parents  he  took  more  Care  of 
himfelf,  going  out  feldomer,  and  only  in  good 
Weather.  At  laft  he  only  went  out  when  there 
was  an  abfolute  Necefiity,  or  that  he  wanted  to 
confult  the  publick  Libraries.  The  Jaft  Time  he 
was  feen  abroad  was  in  the  Middle  ofAuguft.  at  the 
Sale  of  M.  Tbomafus's  Books.  From  that  Period 
his  Cough  increasing,  and  his  Appetite  growing 
daily  worfe,  he  found  himfelf  fo  weaken'd,  that 
he  refolv'd  to  confine  himfelf  till  he  grew  better. 

He  fhut  himfelf  up  therefore  at  home  amidft 
his  Books,  where  he  employ'd  his  Time  on  the 
Hiftory  of  the  War  of  thirty  Tears,  of  which  he 
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had  wrote  or  minuted  down  as  much  as  filled  a- 
bout  twenty  Leaves. 

Near  the  End  of  Auguft  he  collected  thefe 
loofe  Papers,  fent  home  all  the  Books  he  had  bor- 
rowed, and  quitting  the  Room  he  ufually  fludy'd 
in,  where  his  Library  was,  he  retited  to  his  Fa- 
ther's Apartment,  whither  he  caufed  the  Books  he 
wanted  to  be  brought  him.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged in  praife  of  the  Literati,  and  even  the 
Bookfellers,  at  Hall,  that  they  were  always  ready 
to  oblige  him  with  every  Thing  in  their  Power, 
and  during  his  Illnefs  had  the  Complaifance  to 
fend  him  whatever  Books  he  wanted  out  of  their 
Shops  or  Studies :  Excepting  the  Library  of  the 
Orphan's  Houfc,  which  was  inexorable  to  all  the 
Requefts  made  in  his  Favour,  the  reft,  both  pub- 
lick  and  private,  as  well  as  the  Shops,  were  at  his 
Devotion. 

Thus  our  Patient  parted  his  Time  during  the 
Months  of  Augufty  September,  and  Qttober,  1739. 
His  Cough  ripening,  feem'd  lefs  troublefome, 
and  he  went  up  and  down  the  Houfe,  dividing 
himfelf  between  his  Books  and  his  Friends  who 
came  to  vifit  him.  He  even  had  thoughts  of 
going  out  in  Oftober  if  the  Weather  permitted 
it.  But  fuddenly,  about  the  End  of  the  Month,  he 
was  taken  with  a  Fit  of  coughing,  attended  with 
a  violent  fpitting  of  Blood  ;  which  Symptom  ..re- 
turned two  or  three  Days  after,  and  was  followM 
with  two  or  three  Relapfes  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  new  Diforder  greatly  weakened  him,  and 
determined  him  to  pafs  the  Winter  at  Home.  Ac 
his  own  Defire,  and  with  the  Doctor's  Approba- 
tion, a  Vein  was  open'd,  which  ftopp'd  his  fpitting 
of  Blood  •,  but  the  long  and  fevere  Winter,  oi 
1 740,  brought  on  him  a  Number  of  other  Diforders, 
which  iucceeded  each  other  without  Interruption  : 
A  Fever  on  the  Spirits,  Head- Ach,  Pains  at  his 
D  3  Stomach 
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Stomach,  Oppreffions  at  his  Breaft,  frequent  Vo- 
mitings, occafioned  by  the  Violence  of  his  Cough 
which  never  quitted  him.  At  length,  however, 
he  feem'd  to  get  the  better  of  all  thefe  Maladies, 
having  from  Time  to  Time  favourable  Intervals, 
in  which  his  Appetite  return'd.  He  refted  well,  and 
refumed  his  natural  Chearfulnefs  and  Spirit.  This 
infpired  all  about  him  with  new  Hopes.  Near 
the  Middle  of  September  y  1 740,  his  Cough  left 
him,  and  his  Vomitings  ceafed.  But  this  was  quick- 
ly fucceeded  with  fo  violent  an  Oppreffion,  that 
he  could  fcarcely  breathe,  or  fpeak  without  great 
Pain,  and  became  fo  weak  that  he  could  not  move 
a  Step  without  Afliftance.  His  Appetite  and  Reft 
forfook  him.  and  his  Tafte,  or  rather  Paffion,  for 
reading  ceafed,  as  he  became  incapable  of  it. 

Til)  this  Time,  indeed,  he  had  been  always 
furrounded  with  a  Heap  of  Books,  relative  to  the 
different  Projects  he  had  in  View ;  for  he  was 
perpetually  forming  fome  new  Scheme,  and  it 
may  be  faid  he  had  cut  himfelf  out  Work  for  an 
Age  of  Life.  In  the  beginning  of  his  laft  Illnefs 
he  went  on  with  a  Differtation  he  had  begun  on 
the  Origin  of  fome  Nations  famous  in  Hifto- 
ry,  particularly  the  Huns^  jTartars9  Chinefe^  &c. 
After  this  he  began  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Chinefe 
Tongue,  to  which  he  hoped  to  find  a  Key  ;  and 
on  the  fame  Principles  he  fludied  to  form  an  uni- 
verfal  Language.  He  afterwards  applied  him- 
felf to  the  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  antient  und 
modern,  which  he  judged  to  have  been  imperfectly 
handled  by  the  Authors  who  had  treated  of  it. 
Then  he  return'd  to  the  Study  of  Medals,  on 
which  he  projected  a  new  Treatife.  At  laft  he 
enter'd  on  his  Enquiry  into  the  Antiquities  of 
Egypt,  (abovementioned)  which  took  up  the  three 
or  four  laft  Months  of  his  Life.  It  was  not  altoge- 
ther thro'  an  Inconftancy  of  Genius  that  he  thus 
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\vandered  from  one  Project  to  another.  The  want 
of  necefiary  Helps  often  occafion'd  this  Change 
in  his  Defigns.  When  he  had  formed  a  Plan, 
his  firft  Care  was  to  confider  of  and  endeavour  to 
procure  the  Books  he  thought  of  ufe  to  afiift  him 
in  the  accomplifhing  of  it,  to  read  them  over,  and 
make  proper  Extracts.  Thefe  often  fuggefted 
new  Ideas,  or  referred  to  other  Books  on  the  fame 
Subject,  which  it  was  neceflary  to  confult :  But 
as  it  often  happened  that  thefe  could  not  be  had, 
he  quitted  the  Project  to  which  they  were  requi- 
fite,  for  fome  other,  from  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
prefently  diverted  by  the  like  Difficulties,  and 
fo  on.  But  he  never  was  idle,  while  his  State  of 
Health  permitted  him  to  do  any  Thing,  and  his 
Tranfitions  from  one  Scheme  to  the  next  were  too 
quick  to  allow  of  his  being  tired  with  any. 

He  had  till  this  Time  conceived  Hopes  of  Re- 
covery, or  at  leaft  of  continuing  a  long  time  in  this 
languifhing  Condition,  which  began  to  grow  fup- 
portable,  and  not  very  difagreeable  to  him,  while 
he  could  amufe  himfelf  with  his  Books.  But 
eight  or  ten  Days  before  his  Death,  he  found 
himfelf  fo  weak,  fo  opprefs'd,  and  emaciated,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  beloved  Employment. 
Thus  deprived  of  all  that  render'd  Life  fweet  to 
him,  fcarce  able  to  breath,  incapable  either  of 
eating,  fleeping,  or  even  of  moving  himfelf,  he 
only  figh'd  for  his  Deliverance,  and  turned  all  his 
Thoughts  towards  Eternity.  He  often  afk'd  how 
long  they  thought  he  could  Jaft  in  fuch  a  Condi- 
tion, adding  his  Life  was  now  only  a  Burthen. 

At  length,  having  fufier'd  his  Illnefs  with  ex- 
emplary Patience  and  Refignation,  being  fupported 
from  his  Bed  to  the  Table,  and  from  Table  to  Bed, 
ilill  preferving  his  Mind  calm  and  lively,  tho*  he 
'could  fcarccly  fpeak,  his  laft  Moment  arrived  un- 
expectedly, on  Wcdnctt^y-t  Ofioler  5,  1740,  at 
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two  o'  Clock  in  the  Afternoon.  He  had  all  that 
Day,  as  ufually,  fat  on  a  Couch,  his  Head  fup- 
ported  by  a  Pile  of  Cufhions,  for  he  could  not 
lie  along.  At  one  o'  Clock  he  faw  his  Father 
and  Mother  dine  without  taking  any  Thing  hinv 
felf.  He  had  tafted  nothing  that  Day  but  three 
Ditties  of  Tea  with  Milk,  which  he  fwallow'd 
\vith  Difficulty.  He  defir'd  fomething  elfe  might 
be  got  for  him.  While  it  was  preparing,  he  re- 
quefted  to  be  put  to  Bed,  faying,  he  found  him- 
felf  very  weak,  and  that  he  was  near  his  End.  He 
was  laid  dgwn  as  he  defir'd.  Scarce  was  his  Head 
on  the  Pillow,  when,  with  a  faint  Voice,  he  pro- 
nounc'd  the  Word  Zeal9  meaning  probably  that 
they  ftiould  pray  with  Zeal  for  him.  Immediate- 
ly after  he  loft  his  Speech  and  Senfes.  For  when 
he  was  afk'd  what  the  Word  meant,  he  gave  no 
Sign  of  Intelligence.  At  firft  his  Parents,  think- 
ing it  might  be  a  fainting  Fit,  try'd  all  Means  to 
recover  him,  but  to  no  purpofe,  for  he  was  no 
more  fenfible.  A  great  Defluxion  of  clear  Wa- 
ter, from  his  Head,  flow'd  out  of  his  Mouth,  and 
in  half  an  Hour  he  gave  up  his  Soul  to  his  Crea- 
tor, amidft  the  Tears  and  Prayers  of  the  Aflift- 
ants,  without  the  leaft  Diftortion,  or  Indication  of 
Pain,  at  the  Age  of  nineteen  Years,  eight  Months, 
and  fixteen  Days,  Tho'  his  Death  had  been  long 
expected,  yet  the  Manner  of  it  was  fudden.  If 
on  the  one  hand  the  Stroke  was  on  this  Account 
more  fevere,  on  the  other,  his  Parents  had  the 
Confolation  not  to  fee  him  ftruggling  with  a  long 
Agony. 

He  expecled  and  prepared  for  Death  like  a 
true  Chriftian  Hero  and  Philofopher.  Trouble 
?md  Emotion  had  no  Accefs  to  his  Heart.  He 
bore  his  Pains  and  Griefs  modeftly,  and  without 
breaking  out  into  violent  Complaints.  He  never 
much  wedded  to  the  preftnt  WorlcJ,  Even 
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from  his  Infancy  he  fpoke  of  Death  fo  uncon- 
cernedly, that  he  feem'd  to  think  it  equal  with 
Life.  He  fliew'd  fo  little  Care  of  his  Perfon  or 
Health,  and  fo  ilightly  valued  the  Means  of  pre- 
ferving  it,  that  it  was  eafy  to  fee,  he  was  not  de- 
fign'd  to  live  long.  The  World  appear'd  to  him 
but  as  a  Stage,  and  Life  a  kind  of  Play  or  Drama, 
in  which  every  Man  acts  his  Part  for  a  fliort 
Time,  waiting  another  State.  About  the  Age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  he  compofed  little  Sermons, 
tind  the  firft  Text  he  chofe  was  that  of  the 
Preacher,  Vanity  of  Vanities !  all  is  Vanity  !  Tho* 
he  faid  not  much  on  the  Subject,  yet  his  Father 
thought  he  faid  more  than  became  a  Child.  When 
he  apply'd  firft  to  Aftronomy,  he  was  fo  ravifti'd 
with  Admiration,  on  confidering  thofe  vaft  Bo- 
dies that  roll  in  the  immenfe  Space,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  imprifon'd  here  below  ;  faying,  he  would 
gladly  part  with  Life,  to  be  able  to  contemplate 
them  nearer  Hand.  Whatever  Love  he  had  for 
the  Sciences,  and  all  kinds  of  Learning,  yet  he 
perfectly  knew  the  Emptinefs  and  Inefficiency 
of  them  ;  and  was  often  fo  difgufted  thereat,  that 
he  would  have  renounced  them,  if  he  could  have 
found  an  Amufement  more  agreeable  and  folid. 
He  regarded  them  only  as  Entertainments  necef- 
fary  to  render  Life  fupportable  to  a  Philofopher, 
When  he  fell  into  metaphyfical  Speculations  and 
the  Search  of  Antiquities,  he  faid  he  found  fuch 
Obfcurity  and  Uncertainty  in  our  Knowledge,  fuch 
Emptinefs,  Contradiction,  Partiality,  Darknefs, 
and  even  Falfification  in  the  greateft  Part  of  Hi- 
florians  and  Writers,  fuch  trifling  Tautology,  Pe- 
dantry, and  want  of  Tafle,  in  Authors,  efpeci- 
ally  the  Modern,  that  he  was  almoft  tempted  to 
renounce  Study  entirely,  dcfpairing  to  arrive 
at  any  Certainty.  He  was  fo  difpaflionate  a 
Lover  of  Truth,  that  he  would  have  fought  it  at 
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the  Hazard  of  his  Life,  either  in  the  higheft  Re- 
gions or  in  the  profoundeft  AbyfTes. 

Towards  of  the  Clofe  of  his  Days,  having  ex- 
haufted  almoil  all  the  Libraries  at  Hall*  by  his 
vaft  reading,  he  faid  there  were  fo  few  original 
Authors  ,  that  it  was  fruitlefs  Pain  to  colled: 
and  read  fo  many  Books  i  that  there  was  no- 
thing new  under  the  Sun  ;  that  there  was  found 
in  the  antient  Authors,  and  even  thofe  of  the 
remoteft  Ages,  many  Things  which  the  Moderns 
boafted  of  as  their  own  Invention  and  Difcovery. 
Sometimes  he  grew  even  angry  at  Reading,  com- 
plaining, the  more  Books  he  fearchedandperufed 
the  lefs  he  advanced  in  Knowledge  ;  that  he  was 
every  Day  obliged  to  difcredit  fomething,  which 
the  Day  before  perhaps  had  appeared  well  attefted ; 
and  that  the  more  he  drove  to  find  Truth,  he  was 
the  further  from  obtaining  it.  How  often,  when  he 
was  ready  to  fettle  his  Difquifitions  on  fome  Point 
of  Hiftory  and  Antiquity,  which  he  thought  he 
had  thoroughly  examin'd,  has  he  been  ftopp'd  fhort 
by  fome  new  Difcovery,  which  overturn'd  all  his 
Labour,  and  plunged  him  into  frefh  Uncertainty  ? 
This  particularly  happened  to  him  with  Regard 
to  the  Reigns  of  Sever  us  and  Caracalla,  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  clear  up  in  fettling  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Popes.  After  confulting  all  the 
Hiftorians,  and  Monuments  of  thofe  Times,  Me- 
dals, Infcriptions,  &c.  after  comparing  the  two 
laft  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hiftorians,  after 
reviewing  the  antient  and  modern  Chronologers, 
and  writing  a  good  deal  on  the  Subject,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  over,  declaring  he  found  fuch  im- 
penetrable Darknefs  in  the  Hiftory  and  Chrom> 
logy  of  the  Times  from  the  Reign  of  Trajan  to 
that  of  Conftantine^  that  he  could  fee  no  way  of 
reconciling  the  Hiftorians  with  one  another,  nor 
with  the  antient  Monuments.  HQW  many  Au- 
thors 
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thors  has  he  difcover'd  to  be  caft rated,  falfify'd, 
or  Plagiaries  ?  How  many  Contradictions  lus  he 
expofed  at  firft  View  ?  So  little  was  he  prejudice. 1, 
even  with  Refpect  to  his  own  Labours,  and  put 
fo  little  a  Value  on  all  his  Enquiries,  that  he  in- 
treated  his  Father  to  burn  all  his  Manufcripts  after 
his  Death  •,  faying,  there  was  nothing  he  left  worth 
preferving.  But  his  Father,  who  thought  fucli 
an  Engagement  improper,  fatisfied  him,  by  bid- 
ding him  rely  as  to  that  matter  on  his  Prudence. 

Such  a  Difpofition  of  Mind,  join'd  to  an  in- 
firm Body,  rendered  Life  fo  indifferent  to  him, 
that  he  thought  it  not  worth  thofe  excefiive  Cares 
that  .are  ufually  taken  of  its  Prefervation.  The 
Object  of  his  wifhes  was  fuch  a  State  of  Exiftence 
as  might  quench  his  infatiable  Third  of  Know- 
ledge, and  lead  him  to  the  Truth,  which  he  faw 
refted  in  God  alone.  In  thefe  Sentiments  he  lived 
and  died,  breathing  out  his  Spirit  to  his  Creator 
and  Redeemer.  One  may  fay,  he  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  or  learn  in  this  World  -,  not  all  the 
Libraries  on  Earth  could  have  faturated  his  Curio- 
fity.  It  was  Time  he  fhotild  go  and  quench  his 
Pafllon  in  the  eternal  Source  of  Light,  Truth, 
and  Life. 

Let  us  now  refume  the  diftinguifhing  Parts  of 
his  Character,  and  give  his  Picture  the  lalt  Touches 
of  the  Pencil. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  and  his 
Manufcripts  prove  it,  that  Phyfic  exceptcd  (for 
which  he  had  a  kind  of  Averfion)  there  are  few 
other  Sciences  in  which  he  was  not  well  verfcd,  or 
on  which  he  had  not  employed  his  Genius.  Ex- 
tenfive  as  his  reading  was,  in  almolt  every  Branch 
of  Learning,  we  may  fay  that  his  Undertlanding 
was  yet  fuperior  to  his  Erudition.  His  Head 
contained  a  real  Cyclopaedia^  or  univerial  Syftem 
of  Arts.  la  Mcttfbyjif*)  he  dived  into  the  Spe- 
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culations  of  the  Platonifls,  and  Schoolmen  ;  into  the 
Writings  of  Locke,  Malbrancbe,  Cudworth,  &c. 
andtrac'd  the  Labyrinth  of  their  Reafonings,  with- 
out being  confounded.  Above  all  he  had  atten- 
tively read  Spinofa,  whom  he  believed  few  well  un- 
der flood  or  confuted.  This  he  propofed  to  do, 
if  he  had  been  fpared  longer  Time,  or  had  not 
been  diverted  from  his  Purpofe  by  a  Variety  of 
other  Studies.  This  Variety  was  indeed  neceflary 
to  draw  him  from  fuch  abftrafted  Speculations  as 
were  too  intenfe  for  his  weak  Conftitution,  and 
might  have  hurt  his  Brain.  In  Pbilofofhy  he 
formed  an  original  Rule  of  his  own,  making  new 
Syftems  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  He  pre- 
fently  found  what  was  new  in  any  Author,  or 
cfTential  in  each  Branch  of  Knowledge,  and  foon 
overcame  the  thorny  Fences  that  inclofe  the 
Sciences  in  the  Schools  and  in  Books.  He  had  a 
Delicacy  and  Exaftnefs  that  made  him  think  and 
cxprefs  himfelf  juilly,  in  a  mafterly  and  fublime 
Manner,  on  every  Subject,  either  in  Verfe  or 
Profe ;  and  this  with  eafe  and  Promptitude.  He 
had  a  Chearfulnefs  that  feemed  to  make  a  Diver- 
fion  of  the  moft  abftract  Subjects,  and  could 
render  the  moft  barren  agreeable  in  Converfation. 
He  had  a  Quicknefs  of  Apprehenfion,  that  ena- 
bled him  to  him  to  write,  tranflate,  or  compofe, 
with  wonderful  Facility.  When  he  met  with  a 
curious  Book,  of  which  he  wanted  to  communicate 
any  PafTage  to  others,  whether  Greek,  Hebrew* 
Syriac,  or  even  Arabic,  Englifh,  Italian,  or 
Dutch)  tho*  he  was  not  quite  a  Mailer  in  the  lad 
four  Languages,  yet  he  would  read  it  in  French 
or  Latin  as  readily  as  if  it  were  wrote  in  the 
Tongue  he  fpoke  it.  This  he  had  been  bred  up 
to  from  his  Infancy.  At  the  Age  of  eight  or  nine 
Years  he  read  in  the  Family,  by  way  of  Divine 
Service,  fome  Chapters  of  the  Bible  in  French, 
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from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek,  and  afterwards  from 
the  Syriac  or  Arabic,  not  without  often  making 
very  juft  and  critical  Reflections  on  the  Difference 
tween  the  original  and  oriental  Verfions  and  the 
Vulgate  ;  which  lad  he  never  would  read,  after  he 
had  once  become  acquainted  with  the  Originals. 
By  this  Means  he  was  fo  expert  in  Holy  Writ, 
that  he  had  it  almoft  all  by  Heart.  His  Curiofi- 
ty  and  Diligence  led  him  to  run  over  all  the  Li- 
braries or  Catalogues  and  Journals  he  could  find, 
to  fearch  after  fuch  Books. as  feemed  for  his  Pur- 
pofe.  At  the  firft  View  of  a  Book,  he  knew  how 
far  it  would  anfwer  his  End.  Whenever  he  found 
an  Error  or  Hiftorical  Truth,  unnoticed  before,  he 
traced  it  thro*  all  the  Authors  who  had  written  of 
it,  till  he  difcover'd  its  Source.  He  feldom  made 
Extracts  or  Colleftions,  except  from  Books  which 
were  rare,  and  he  had  no  Hope  of  feeing  again  : 
With  refpeft  toothers  he  knew  in  each  Volume  the 
Page  of  what  he  had  occafion  for.  Mod  of  the 
celebrated  original  Authors  he  obferved  to  be  guil- 
ty of  Miftakes. 

The  Extent  of  his  Reading  appears,  from  a 
Catalogue  that  his  Father  kept  of  the  Books  he 
had  borrow'd  only,  and  perufed,  during  his  Refi- 
dence  at  Hall.  This  Catalogue  contains  nothing 
but  the  Titles,  which,  altho'  written  very  clofe, 
fill  no  lefs  than  42  Pages  in  4(0.  To  give  but 
a  fingle  Inftance  of  the  Rapidity  with  which  he 
run  over  every  Thing,  this  Catalogue  (hews,  that 
in  one  Winter,  in  lefs  than  fix  Months,  he  read 
the  twenty  vaft  Volumes  in  Folio,  High  Dutch, 
of  the  Tbeatrum  Europaum,  befides  his  interme- 
diate Studies.  He  never  confin'd  himfelf  in  this 
Refpecl,  but  ikipp'd  from  one  Science  to  another 
without  Confufion  or  Trouble.  Yet,  tho'  he  read 
fo  much  and  fo  quickly,  he  forgot  nothing,  but 
when  occafion  offer'd,  not  only  could  quote  the 
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Paflage,  but  in  Converfation  relate  it  with  Ex- 
adneis  and  Elegance,  in  the  moft  circumftantial 
Manner. 

As  to  his  Morals  they  were  blamelefs,  and 
indeed  could  not  be  otherwife.  Conftantly  un- 
der the  Infpeftion  of  his  Parents,  from  whom  he 
never  was  abfent,  he  had  no  Opportunity  to  con- 
trad:  ill  Habits.  Always  chearful,  merry,  and 
indulged  in  all  innocent  Liberties  at  home,  he 
diverted  himfelf  at  a  fmall  Expence,  and  was  ne- 
ver dull  or  melancholy.  .He  was  neither  fond  of 
Cards,  Dancing,  Sporting,  Drinking,  nor  Merry- 
making, the  ufual  Delights  of  Youth.  If  he 
fometimes  was  forced  to  play  at  Cards,  in  Com- 
plifance,  he  did  it  fo  carelefly,  and  with  fo  little 
Attention,  that  it  might  be  difcover'd  he  took 
little  Pleafure  in  it.  Walking  and  Converfation 
with  his  Parents,  or  with  agreeable  and  feleft 
Company,  were  his  chief  Amufements.  At  his 
firft  Arrival  at  Hall  he  took  great  Pains  to  form  a 
literary  Society  amongft  the  Gentlemen  of  that 
Univerfity.  He  even  drew  up  a  Plan,  which  he 
propofed  to  fome  of  the  Profeflbrs,  offering  him- 
felf to  be  Secretary  to  the  Aflembly.  This  Pro- 
ject not  fucceeding,  or  being  defer'd  from  time 
to  time,  he  afTociated  with  fome  Students  of 
the  Place,  who  were  approv'd  by  his  Parents; 
With  thefe  he  read  the  Journals,  and  fuch  Books 
as  were  newly  publifh'd,  all  which  they  jointly 
examin'd  and  gave  their  Opinions  of.  This  So- 
ciety he  kept  up  as  long  as  his  Health  allow'd, 
or  he  found  good  Materials  to  keep  it  alive.  Their 
Cuftom  was  to  meet  alternately  at  each  others 
Houfe,  or  at  fome  Party  of  Pleafure  out  of  Town. 
He  alfo  vifited  the  Profeflbrs  when  their  Conve- 
niency  allow'd. 

He  could  not  bear  Mufic,  at  lead  near  hand, 
faying  it  either  ftunn'd  him,  tirM  him,  or  made 

him 
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him  fleepy.  For  this  Reafon  he  avoided  all 
Companies  where  it  was  encourag'd.  He  had 
himlclf  no  Voice,  or  Inclination  for  Tinging,  But 
he  was  en  the  other  Hand  a  great  Admirer  of 
Poetry.  It  appears  by  leveral  Efiays,  compos'd 
for  his  own  Diverfion,  as  well  as  by  his  Reflexions 
on  the  antient  and  modern  Poets,  that  he  had  a 
Genius  for  this  Art,  and  that  he  wanted  neither 
Imagination,  Fire,  or  Judgment,  if  he  had  ap- 
ply'd  to  it. 

Temperate  by  Difpofition  as  well  as  Choice, 
£ven  beyond  the  Defire  of  his  Friends,  he  was 
not  made  for  what  the  World  calls  good  Living. 
It  was  necelfr.ry  to  follicit  his  Appetite,  rather 
than  curb  it,  and  it  was  juft  the  Reverfe  with  his 
Inclination  to  ftudy.  He  fcarce  eat  either  Greens 
or  Roots,  or  Fiili ;  nor  Flefh,  whether  roafted  or 
boiled,  but  ieldom,  and  in  a  fmall  Quantity.  His 
ufual  Food  was  Soup,  or  boil'd  Milk  with  Bohea 
Tea,  Bread  and  Butter,  Fruits,  Bifcuits,  or  fweet 
Meats.  He  feldom  in  a  Week  eat  as  much  as 
other  young  People  of  his  Age  in  a  Day  or  two. 
He  drank  neither  Beer,  Coffee,  nor  Chocolate, 
and  took  his  Wine  mixed,  the  greater  Part  Wa- 
ter, very  feldom  pure,  or  at  leaft  only  a  Glafs  or 
two.  He  could  not  endure  fpirituous  Liquors, 
nor  Tobacco,  either  in  Snuff  or  fmoaking.  With 
fuch  a  Confthution  it  is  eafy  to  judge,  how  little 
Value  he  fet  on  high  living,  and  how  great  his 
Averfion  was  to  all  Manner  of  Gluttony  and  Ex- 
cefs.  He  was  never  known  to  indulge  himfeif 
this  Way  ;  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  lie.  The 
innocent  Liberty  he  enjoy'd  at  Home  kept  ! 
free  of  thefe  common  Vices  of  Youth,  which  are 
too  often  the  Efifecls  of  a  fervile  and  ftrift  Edu- 
cation. 

If  he  had  any  Vices  (as  no  doubt  he  had)  they 
Faults  of  the  Mind,  fuch  as  are-unfeparabie 
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from  human  Weaknefs.  Of  this  kind  we  may 
reckon  his  infatiable  Curiofity,  and  the  Liberty  he 
took  in  philofophizing.  He  has  often  for  this  been 
reprimanded  by  his  Parents,  efpecially  while  at 
Hall,  where  the  Converfation  of  young  People 
gave  him  Encouragment  to  fcepticife.  But  they 
never  on  this  Score  ufed  him  with  any  Harfhnefs 
or  ill  Treatment.  He  never  was  whipp'd  but 
once,  at  about  four  or  five  Years  old,  on  a  fingu* 
lar  Occafion  *,  fet  down  by  his  Father,  in  the 

*  The  Fadl  I  refer  to  is  thus  reprefented  by  his  Father.— 
"  I  know  not,  Sir,  if  I  mould  relate  to  you  on  this  Head  a  particu- 
>{  lar  Account  which  will  give  you  fome  Notion  of  the  Method  I 
"  take  with  my  Son,  and  the  Effeft  it  has.  When  he  was  recover'd 
"  from  the  Small  Pox,  and  had  refumed  theufual  Courfe  of  his 
•'  Learning,  he  was  for  fome  time  fo  lazy  and  inattentive,  that  tho* 
•*  he  importuned  me  to  give  him  his  Leflbns,  and  that  I  yielded 
fc  with  Reluclance  to  his  Intreaties,  I  could  do  no  good  with 
«(  him.  I  fometimes  took  the  Book  from  him,  or  Ihut  it,  or  left 
"  him  three  or  four  Times  in  his  Leflbn,  telling  him  I  could 
"  not  bear  to  hear  him  read  fo  carelefiy,  Still  he  ran  after  me, 
"  begging  me  to  hear  him,  and  promifing  me  to  behave  bet- 
«'  ter,  but  I  always  confented  with  Difficulty,  and  as  if  I  was 
«'  prevailed  on  by  his  Mother.  As  he  continued  this  Way  a 
«'  good  while,  one  Day,  after  two  or  three  Reproofs,  I  grew 
•'  impatient,  and  riling  from  my  Seat,  I  left  him  with  the  Book 
«*  in  his  Hands,  telling  him,  he  might,  if  he  would,  read  to 
"  himfelf  as  long  as  he  pleafed,  but  that  for  me  I  was  refolv'd 
"  not  to  hear  him  until  he  mended  his  Condudt.  He  ran,  as 
"  ufual,  after  me,  entreating  me  to  come  back.  For  this  Time 
«'  however  I  had  determined  to  be  inexorable.  When  he  faw 
this,  he  burft  into  Tears,  Cries,  and  Importunities,  and  car- 
ried his  Pafiion  fo  exceffi  vely  far,  as  to  endeavour  to  force  me 
to  hear  him.  His  Mother  who  was  prefent  and  faw  all  this. 
Management,  grew  angry  at  his  Obftinacy  and  whipp'd  himx 
Jnfenfible  of  this  Correction,  he  periifted  to  follow  me,  cry- 
ing he  would  read.  I  then  whipp'd  him  in  my  Turn.  This 
"  had  as  little  Succefs,  he  redoubled  his  Cries,  fo  that  I  was 
«'  forc'd  to  give  him  a  third  Dofe,  and  retire  to  my  Clofet, 
"  (hutting  the  Door,  without  hearing  him,  or  fuffering  him  to 
"  follow  me.  After  he  had  a  little  recovered  himfelf  with  his 
•'  Mother,  he  came  to  throw  himfelf  on  his  Knees  to  me,  ask- 
"  ing  me  Pardon  in  the  moft  agreeable  Manner,  and  promifing 
14  very  ierioufly  he  would  never  for  the  future  be  fuch  a  FooV 
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Hiftory  of  his  Son's  Education,  publiflied  in 
High-Dutch. 

,  ing  never  had  any  Preceptor  but  his  Fa- 
ther, who  made  his  Studies  a  Diverfion  to  him, 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Severity  of  aSchool- 
mafter  or    mercenary  Pedagogue,  and  never  un- 
derwent an  Hour's  ill  Ufage  in  the  whole  Progrefs 
of  his  Learning.     His  Father  always  took  Care 
mildly  and  infcnfibly  to  mould  his  Son's  Difpofition 
to  what  he  defired,  without  employing  Authority, 
much  lefs  Conftraint  or  Violence.     By  this  means 
the  Pupil  imagined   he  followed  only  his  own  In- 
clinations, while  he  was  fecretly  directed  by  his 
wife  Guide.    Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in- 
deed pretty  often,  the  Father  was  obliged  to  ycild 
to  his  Son's  Humour,  and  feem  to  approve,   what 
he  only  had  the  Indulgence  to  permit.     Thus  he 
never   exaded  from  him  the  Duties  that  torture 
Children  in  the  public  Schools.  The  Youth  had  no 
Exercifes  to  make,   Themes  to  write,  Vocabula- 
ries to  turn  over,  or  Forms  of  Prayer  or  Cate- 
chifms   to  get  by  Heart.     If  he  committed    the 
Hebrew  Pfalms  to  Memory,  or  ether   things  of 
that  Kind,  it  was  of  his  own  Accord,  and  a  Work 
of  Supererrogation.     He    made  a  Pleafure   and 
Merit  of  it,  not  a  Pain.     The  greateft  Difficulty 
his  Father  had  was  to  fix  this  volatile  Spirit  long 
enough  on  a  Subject,  to  give  him  a  diftind  Idea 
of  it,  and  to  check  his  inlatiable  Define  of  feeing 
and  knowing  all  things  at  once.     This  free  and 
liberal  Education   preferved  all  the  Gayety  and 
Vivacity  of  his  Genius  -,  nothing  in  his  Manners 

«'  as  to  defervc  the  like  Correction,  with  a  great  many  Things 
*'  of  that  kind.  I  then  let  him  know  that  it  was  not  for  his 
*'  bad  Reading  I  chaftU'd  him,  that  it  was  indifferent  to  me 
41  whether  he  took  Pains  to  read  or  not,  but  that  it  was  his  Jn- 
"  folence  and  Obftinacy  he  was  punifh'd  for.  This  was  the 
"  only  Time  he  was  ever  corrected  in  carucit,  and  he  never 
*r  gave  Occafion  for  it  again." 

E  appeared 
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appeared  forced,  nothing  pedantic  in  his  Difcourfe. 
This  Character  he  fuftained  both  at  Court,  and 
in  the  City, 

Notwithftanding  this  Sprightlinefs,  he  was  re  - 
ferved,  or  fo  indolent,  efpedally  towards  the  End 
of  his  Life,  that  far  from  making  a  fhew  of  his 
Talents  and  Learning,  he  on  the  contrary  affected 
to  conceal  them  before  Perfons  who  were  either 
unknown  or  difagreeable  to  him.  Silent  and  cold 
to  thefe,  as  he  was  open,  chearful,  ,  and  merry 
with  his  Friends,  he  appeared  like  two  dif- 
ferent Perfons.  He  was  intimate  with  very  few, 
and  it  required  more  than  to  be  a  Man  of  Learn- 
ing to  obtain  his  Confidence  and  engage  him  to 
talk  freely.  Not  content  with  Knowledge  only 
in  his  Friends,  he  required  the  Qualities  of  the 
Heart,  and  a  certain  turn  of  Mind,  which  he  fel- 
dom  found  in  the  ProfefTors  of  Science.  On  this 
Account,  of  all  that  have  feen  him,  or  were  ac- 
quainted with  him,  very  few  really  knew  him. 
We  might  indeed  name  fome,  with  whom  he  was 
familiar  ;  but  to  avoid  Jealoufy,  we  will  content 
ourfelves  with  faying,  that,  of  Strangers,  none 
knaw  him  better  than  M.  Le  Maitre^  with  whom 
he  had  been  converfant  from  his  Infancy,  and 
kept  a  regular  Correfpondence  to  the  Time  of 
his  Death  *,  He  was  however  during  his  Life 
honour'd  with  the  Efleem  and  Friendfhip  of  fe- 
veral  Perfons  diftinguim'd  for  their  Merit,  Rank, 
and  Learning,  in  Franconia,  at  Berlin,  at  Leip- 


*  Thefe  Letters  ate  for  the  moft  Part  curious  DifTertations  on 
feveral  Subjects  of  Learning,  Criticifm,  Hiftory,  Antiquity,  Phi- 
fophy  ,ar.d  Divinity.  Of  thefe  M.  LeMa:'re  has  near  200,  which 
he  will  not'envy  the  Public,  if  any  Bookfeller  inclines  to  print 
them.  Bsfides  this  regular  Correfpondent,  M.  Baratier  had  fe- 
veral others,  whole  Letters  are  found  amongit  his  Papers,  and 
who  are  inPoffeflion  of  his  Anfwers,  alJ  thefe  would  make  a 
good  CoUe&ion. 
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fick,  and  at  Hall.  There  is  no  doubt  but  his  Me- 
mory is  dear  to  thefe  •,  and  we  may  venture  to  af- 
fert  with  Confidence,  that  many  of  them  will  by 
their  Teftimony  confirm  the  Truth  of  this  Rela- 
tion, which  none  of  them  can  deny.  Of  all 
thofe  who  were  mod  intimate  with  him  at  Hall, 
efpecially  during  his  Illnefs,  Gratitude  obliges  to 
mention  M.  Aliony  an  eminent  Phyfician,  and 
M.  Necker,  Governor  to  the  Baron  of  Gernfdorff. 
The  firft  never  difcontinued  his  tender  and  faith- 
ful Services  to  this  dying  Youth,  and  the  fecond 
often  relieved  him  with  his  Converfation,  and  the 
kind  Offices  of  Friendfhip. 

His  Refervednefs  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
he  was  entirely  free  from  Ambition  and  Vanitya 
As  he  was  fix'd  to  nothing,  he  devoted  himieif 
to  no  Employment,  left  he  fhould  conftrain  or  in- 
terrupt the  Freedom  of  his  Studies.  For  a  long 
Time  he  had  aflifted  at  no  academical  Difpute^ 
cither  from  Indolence,  or  a  Diflike  to  thefe  Ex- 
crcifes,  in  which,  however,  he  was  fo  capable 
of  diftinguifhing  himfelf.  Thus,  when  the  King 
of  Pruffia  gave  him  Hopes  of  raifing  his  For- 
tune, by  ftudying  the  Civil  Law,  he  freely  re- 
ply'd,  he  fought  neither  Honours,  Pofts,  nor 
Riches,  but  preferr'd  Quiet,  and  the  Liberty  of 
Studying  at  his  Eafe,  to  all  the  Splendor  of  a 
Court.  For  this  Reafon  he  never  returned  to  Ber- 
lin, nor  cultivated  the  noble  Patronage  he  had 
there.  His  Parents,  who  were  as  philofophical 
as  himfelf  in  this  Refpect,  and  who*  befides,  fore- 
faw  the  Brevity  of  his  Life,  chofe  to  leave  him 
wholly  at  his  Liberty,  The  only  Poft  he  would 
have  been  ambitious  of,  and  which  fuitcd  him 
bed,  was  that  of  a  Librarian.  This  would  have 
been  his  Element,  as  his  Memory  was  a  living 
Library.  He  had  made  fuch  a  Progrefs  in  lite- 
rary Hiftory,  that  there  were  fcarce  any  Books 
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of  Note,  in  any  Faculty,    which  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with,   or  had  not  feen  Extracts  of,    ha- , 
ving  read  all  the  Journals  which  appear'd  till  his 
Death. 

In  the  Beginning  of  this  Work  we  obferved, 
that  we  intended  no  Panegyric,  and  it  is  proper 
to  repeat  it  here.  What  we  have  faid,  confifts 
of  Facts,  which  we  have  no  way  exaggerated,  and 
which  can  be  attefted  by  a  Crowd  of  living  Wit- 
neffes.  Let  the  Reader  draw  from  thefe  what 
Confequences  he  thinks  proper.  We  dont  pre- 
tend to  confecrate  as  Virtues  all  the  Qualities  we 
have  afcrib'd  to  our  literary  Hero.  There  is 
fcarcely  any  Thing  in  Life  without  two  Afpects  ; 
but  as  nothing  is  perfect  here  below ,  every 
Character  where  the  Good  exceeds  the  Bad,  fo 
far  as  to  eclipfe  it  from  the  Eyes  of  Criticifm,  is 
worthy  to  be  proposed  as  a  Model  both  to  the 
prefent  Age  and  to  Pofterity. 

If  it  be  yet  necefTary  to  add  a  more  authentic 
Confirmation  of  this  Narrative,  there  cannot  be 
one  wifhed  more  folemn,  or  lefs  fufpected,  than 
the  unanimous  Suffrage  of  the  Univerfity  of  Hall, 
which  of  its  own  Accord  has  erected  a  literary 
Monument  to  the  Memory  of  theDeceas'd  :  The 
more  honourable,  as  neither  M.  Earatler  the  Fa- 
ther, nor  any  of  his  Friends,  employed  the  leaft 
Intereft,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  obtain  it,  and 
was  conferr'd  even  without  their  expecting  it. 
This  Honour  is  more  generous  on  the  Side  of  the 
Univerfity,  and  more  .glorious  to  the  Deceas'd, 
as  he  was  a  Foreigner,  with  refpect  to  Country, 
and  of  a  different  Communion.  The  Univerfity 
not  only  fignaliz'd  their  Aifection  to  him,  by  de- 
fraying, at  the  publick  Charge,  the  academical 
*  Honours  of  his  Funeral,  arid  attending  him  to  the 
Grave,  but  al-fo  by  printing  the  Abridgment  of 
his  Life,  accompanied  with  an  Elegy  from  every 

Profeffbr 
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Profeflbr.  Thirty  occular  WitnefTes,  of  undoubt- 
ed Capacity,  agree  to  rcprefent  him  as  a  Prodi- 
gy  of  Learning,  which  excited  their  joint  Admi- 
ration. 

Above  all,  the  worthy  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
verfity, M.  de  Ludewighzs  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
both  by  his  Intention  of  having  the  Deceafed, 
whofe  Converfation  he  loved,  a  Partner  of  his 
Tomb,  and  by  the  ftrong  and  pathetic  Elogium, 
with  which  he  has  grac'd  him,  in  the  Collection 
confccrated  by  the  Univerfity  to  his  Memory. 
This  Piece  is  too  curious  to  refufe  the  Reader  a 
Copy  of  it. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  Eulogium  and  Life  of 
M.  JOHN  PHILIP  BARATIER,  born  Jan.  19, 
1721,  deceased  October  5,  1740.  by  John  Peter 
Ludewig,  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Hall. 

Afweet,  but  fading  Flower,  a  Youth,  a  Boy, 
mature  in  Learning,  not  in  Years.     You 
may  juftly  call  him  a  Prodigy  of  Nature.     Even 
we  who  were  prefent  wonder'd  at  it.     Thofe  who 
are  abfent  will  fcarce  credit  what  almoft  exceeds 
human  Lot.     Our  Pofterity  perhaps  will  look  on 
what  we  write,  as  the   excefiive  Benevolence  of 
Praife  to  the  Afhes  of  thofe  we  love.     Yet  our 
Pen  fliall  merit  Belief,  on  this  Account,  that  what 
we  write  of  the  Deceafed,  we  write  from  our  own 
Knowledge,  not  the  Teftimony  of  others  *,   that. 
we  take  nothing  on  Truft,  the  Parents  of  the  De 
ceafed  being  alive,  who  would  rather  have  their 
dear  Son  rcftor'd  than   hear  him  vain-glorioufly 
prailed.     I  know  that  in  all  Ages  early  Gcniufcs 
have  appeared,  whofe  Characters  and  Names  . 
commended  in  Hiftory.     I  mean,  not  to   detract 
from  the  Merit  of  thcie.     But  our  Youth  by   his 
Writings  and  Conversion  has  convinced  usa   that 

£3  he 
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jie  deferves  the  Palm.  Thofe  who  have  made 
early  Improvements  in  fome  particular  Branch  of 
Learning  only,  muft  yield  the  Wreath  to  him, 
who  fcarce  paft  his  Infancy,  yet  knew  the  whole 
Circle  of  Learning.  Some  before  him  may  have 
excell'd  in  Quicknefs  of  Memory,  others  in  Force 
of  Genius,  our  Youth  was  equal  to  the  moil  eminent 
for  both,,  and  of  fo  folid  a  Judgment,  that  in  his 
Childhood  he  gave  Proofs  of  his  Wifdom  and 
Learn  ing  altogether  uncommon.  I  write  from  my 
own  Experience,  that,  Phyiic  excepted,  he  under- 
ftood  all  thexPartsof  Philofophy,  Philology,  Divi- 
nity, and  Law,  not  (lightly  but  thoroughly.  In 
Hebrew i  Greek,  and  Latin,  he  was  well  verfed,  and 
even  underilood  the  Rabbinical  Writers,  as  ap-r 
pear'd  by  his  happy  Tranflations  of  them.  Mathe- 
matics he  learn'd,  chiefly  from  t he  French  Authors, 
of  his  own  Accord.  In  this  Science  he  made  fuch 
Progrefs,  that  he  could  point  out  Errors  in  the  bed 
agronomical  Calculations,  and  raife  Objections  to 
thofe  who  had  paffed  their  Lives  in  that  Study.  In 
theoretic  Philofophy  he  chiefly  efteem'd  Ariftotle. 
In  the  practical  Part  he  had  examined  all  the  an- 
tientGm-&  Sects  carefully,  and  was  about  forming 
a  Syftem  of  his  own.  He  had  read  the  civil  and 
facred  Hiflory  of  every  Age  and  Nation.  Having 
tafted  the  Springs  of  Literature,  he  loathed  the 
Streams,  polluted  with  Dregs  and  Impurity.  In  an- 
tient  Chronology  he  was  critically  fkill'd,  and  der 
tected  Errors  in  Authors  the  moft  approved  for 
their  Fidelity.  Thence  he  earneflly  purfued  the 
Study  of  antient  Coins  and  Medals,  that,  as  he  faid, 
with  this  Herculean  Club,  he  might  be  enabled  to 
deftroy  the  Monfters  of  Falfhood.  In  explaining 
tht  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  he  wifh'd  for  more  ju- 
dicious Authors,  many  of  whom  he  imagined  to  He 
ponceal'd  amongft  the  Afiatic  Nations,  buried  in 
puft  and  Oblivion,  thro'  their  Neglect  of  Learning 
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and  Ignorance  of  Printing.  He  willingly  heard 
the  Pro  fellers  of  the  Civil  Law,  but  that  Study 
was  little  to  his  Tafte.  His  Mind  was  too  active 
to  be  confin'd  to  any  particular  Science.  He 
publifh'd  fome  Pieces  in  his  Childhood,  others  in 
his  Youth,  full  of  Senfe  and  Learning,  and  in 
which  nothing  appears  either  trifling  or  juvenile. 
Many  Things  he  left  unfinifh'd  in  Manufcript  in 
almoft  every  Branch  of  Knowledge.  Thus  em- 
ploy'd  in  the  unwearied  Purfuit  of  Learning,  cut 
off  by  Death,  he  was  fnatch'd  away  from  his  Pa- 
rents, from  our  Univerfity,  and  the  learned  World, 
a  publick  Lofs!  Oftolcr  5,  1740.  His  Remains 
I  have  taken  into  my  Family  Tomb,  large  and 
fair  and  fpacious  enough,  that  he  whom  I  lov'J 
while  living,  may  accompany  me  in  the  Grave, 
perhaps  foon,  for  I  am  now  above  feventy.  So 
is  the  Order  of  Nature  revers'd.  Wrote  at  11  all  * 
December  10,  1740. 

M.  Le  Maitre^  his  old  and  conflant  Friend, 
exercifed  his  Sorrow  by  fome  Pieces  of  Poetry,  of 
which  we  fhall  only  give  the  Reader  the  follow- 
ing Epitaph  *. 

*   This  is  only  a  Paraphnfe  of  the  Elegy  of  Mr.  Profeflbr 
Scvulze  in  Lathi  in  the  Academical  Collection. 

Allemands  cjf  Francois*  Hcbrcttx,  Greet  cj?  Latins^ 
Cbaldeens*  Syricns,  Rabbins,  Samaritan, 
Arabes,  Indiens*  cbacun  id  regrete 
Defon  propre  Langaet  un  b.tLi.'e  interprett. 

;i  Pbilofopbe,  aujfi,  bon  Tbeotogien, 
Fort  expert  en  tout  droit*  Poete,  Hifl'jrieut 
AJlronomet  Critique*  eitfin  id  repoft 

Dans  ette  Tombe  enchfe* 
Hormis  de  G alien  la  trifle  faculte, 

Une  illuflrt  utiiverjlt:. 
Si  le  fait  femble  inconctvable 
HALLE  Jera  toujours  un  temoin  refpetlsble 

rnsim  de  vint  ans  B  A  R  A  T  i  F.  R. 
D'un  ftuf/t  de  fgavaas  fortna  It  Corps  entier. 

E  4  There 
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There  only  remains  to  give  the  Catalogue  of 
Mr.  Earatier^  Works,  both  fuch  as  have  been 
publifh'd,  and  fuch  as  remain  in  Manufcript. 
"We  have  already  in  his  Life  mark'd  the  Titles 
and  Occafions  of  his  chief  Productions,  fo  that 
we  fhall  juft  barely  give  a  Lift  of  them.  As  to 
his  Manufcripts  it  is  proper  to  give  a  more  par- 
ticular Account  of  them,,  with  the  Date  of  their 
Compofition%  and  fome  other  Circumflances,  that 
tend  to  corroborate  what  we  have  faid  of  the  ra- 
pid Progrefs,  prodigious  Labours,  and  new  but 
changeable  Schemes  of  our  young  Philofopher. 
His  Friends  recollect  other  Subjects  he  has  treated 
of  befides  thofe  his  Manufcripts  mention,  but  as 
he  wrote  his  Thoughts  on  loofe  Papers,  which 
he  ufually  carried  about,  either  to  mew  his  Friends, 
or  conceal  them,  many  are  loft.  He  alfo  deftroy'd 
jnany  himfelf,  or  caft  them  amongft  wafte  Papers, 
as  often  as  he  went  thro*  his  Writings.  The 
Reader  will  not  imagine  we  give  this  Lift  to  have 
thefe  Pieces  publifh'd.  For  the  greateft  Part  are 
imperfe.ct  Fragments,  or  literary  Embrios  which 
never  came  to  Maturity.  All  the  Ufe  they  can 
be  ot  is  to  furnifh  a  good  Barateriana.  However 
Mr.  Baratier*  the  Father,  is  willing  to  commu- 
nicate thefe  Pieces  which  we  mention  to  the  Cu-N 
rious,  if  it  were  only  to  mew  that  he  has  no 
Intention  to  deceive  the  Publick. 

PIECES  publi/h'd. 

I.      \     Letter  on  the  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Rabbi 
J~\  Mofes  Francfort,  publifh'd  at  Amfterdam, 
I734"38.  wrote  in  September ,    1731.    inferted  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Germanic  a  ^  Tom.  XXVI. 

II.  The  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  Son  of 
Jonas  of  Tudeldi  tranflated  from  the  Hebrew*  with 
Notes  and  DifTertations  •,  wrote  in  1732.  pub- 
lifh'd in  1734.  2  Vol.  in  8w.  by  the  Society  of 
Bookfellers  at  Amfierdam. 

in. 
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III.  Anti-Artemonius,  feu  inilhim  S.  Johannis 
ex  Antiquitate  Ecclefiajiica  adverfuj  Artemoniurn 
•uindicatum  atque  illujlratum^  &c.  wrote  in  1733, 
1734.  published  in  1735.  at  Nuremberg  by  John 
Francis  Rudiger^  in  Svo.  Pug/  5  2  6. 

IV.  A  Letter  dated  March  29,  1734.  in  v. 

is  contain'd  feveral  Projects  of  a  Work,  on  Eccle- 
fiaflical  Hiftory.  Inferted  in  the  BiHiotbccd  Germa- 
nica,  Tom.  XXXIII. 

V.  fbefes  Philofophics  inaugurates  varia  •,  main- 
tain'd  at  Hall  in  Saxony,  March  2,  1735.    for  the 
Degree  of  Matter  or  Arts. 

VI.  A  Letter,  on  a  Work  falfly  afcrib'd  to  Sr. 
AtbanaftuSy  and  reftor'd  to  Hegefippus,  Jan.  29, 
1737.  inferted  in  the  Bibliotbeca  Germ.  To;n.  XL 

VII.  A  DifTertation  on  ieveral  Pieces  of  Tbeo- 
doret*  in  anfwer  to  the  Journal  de  Trevatix.     la 
the  Bibliotb.  German.  Tom.  XLVIII. 

VIII.  A  Letter  or  Djflertation  on  the  Proconfu- 
lar  Dignity   amongft  the  Romans.    Avio   1738. 
In  the  Bibliotbeca  Germanica,  Tom.  XLV. 

IX.  A  Defence  of  the  Sicilian  Monarchy,  tran£- 
Jated  from  the  High  Dutch  of  the  Chancellor  M. 
de  Ludewig.     There  is  added  a  brief  Hiftory  of 
the    Controverfy    between   Clement  XI.  and  the 
Kings  of  the  two  Sicilies.    Printed  at  Hall  in  1  73  S. 
90  Pages  in  4/0. 

X.  An  Explanation  of  a  rare  and  curious  Medal 
pf  the  Emperor  Caligula  in  High  Dutch  j  inferted 
in  the  Hall  Gazette,   1738. 

XI.  A  Chronological  Enquiry  into  the  earliefl 
Succeflion  of  the  Bifhops  of  Rome,  with  four  Dif- 
fertations,  &c.  wrote  in  the  Years  1738  and  1739. 
printed  at  Utrecht  by  StefhenNeaulme,  1740.  4(0. 

Pag-  3H- 

MA  NUSCRIPrs. 
I.  TT  I  S   firfl.  Copies    from   Scripture,   in  48 
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Mr.  Baratier  has  thought  proper  to  preferve  this 
Book  of  his  Son's  as  a  Curiofity,  i.  Becaufe  k 
Ihews  the  Progrefs  he  made  in  the  Bible.  2.  On  ac- 
count of  feveral  little  Remarks  of  his  own  that  are 
interfperfed.  3.  Becaufe  by  the  Help  of  thefe 
Copies  he  learn'd  to  read  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
without  Trouble. 

II.  A  Volume  bound  in  Svo.  of  305  Pages,  be- 
gun December  15,  1728.  and  finifh'd  February  4, 

1730.  containing  the  Biblia  Parva  of  Henry  Opi- 
tius  in  Hebrew  and  Ldtin. 

N.  B.  From  March  to  September,  1738.  he 
employed  himfelf  to  write  the  Conjugations  and 
Declinations  in  Latin,  French,  Greek,  and  Hebrew^ 
on  loofe  Leaves,  which  have  been  loft. 

III.  A  Volume  bound  in  4/0,  of  387  Pages, 
begun  February  4,    1730,    and  finifh'd  Novem- 
~ber  4.  the  fame  Year,  containing  a  Chaldaic  and 
Hebrew  Dictionary  of  the  moft  difficult  and  rare 
Words  that  occur  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  inter- 
fperfed with  critical  and  philological  Obfervations 
in  Latin. 

IV.  Obfervationes  Mifcellanea  in  varies  Scriptu- 
re locos,  compofed  in  July  1730,  16  Pages  in  4/0. 

V.  Hiftoria  Judasorum  ab  Abraham,  &V.  about 
the  fame  Date,  24  Pages  in  4^. 

VI.  Introduttio  Philologico  critica  in  S.  S.  V.   & 
N.  T.  January  173-1.  40  Pages  in  4/0. 

VII.  A  Greek  Grammar,  4/0.  of  80  Pages,  be- 
gun March  9,  and  finifh'd  May  17,  1731. 

VIII.  A  Greek  Dictionary  on  the  New  fefta- 
ment,   intermixed  with  critical   and   philological 
Remarks,  4*0.  of  230  Pages,  from  May  19,  to 
November  30,  1731. 

IX.  A  fmall  Collection  of  Hebrew  Poems,  Sw. 

1731.  Several  that  were  in  loofe  Leaves  are  loft. 

X.  Excerpta  &  Mifcellanca  Hebreia  varia  >  50 
Pages  in  4/0.    1732-3- 

XL  5>*- 
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XI.  Spicilegium  Hebraicum,  feu  Excerpt  a    fe~ 
leRa  ex  Rabbinis,    Latine   reddita,    in    Gcnei: 
Cap.  i—  xxii.  &  in  Daniel  Cap.  i.—  ix.  4/0.    8 
Pages,  January,  1733. 

XII.  Synoptic  Tables  of  Divinity,  with  a  fmall 
Latin  Treatife  on  the  Perfections  of  God,  and   a 
Confdlion  of  Faith,  in  French.  The  whole  making 
64  Pages  in  4/0.  May,    1733. 

XIII.  Photiana,    or  Extracts  from   the  Btblio- 
tbecaof  Pbotius,    tranflated   from  the  Greek  into 
French^  24  Pages  in  4/0.  of  the  fame  Date. 

XIV.  A  Difiertation  on  the  antient  Confeflions 
of  Faith.  32  Pages  in  4/0.  1733. 

XV.  Canons  of  Doctrine  and  Difcipline,  taken 
from  the  Councils,  and  difpos'd  under  their  pro- 
per Heads  in   feveral  Columns,  on  three  large 
Sheets,   1733. 

XVI.  An  EfTay  towards  aBody  of  Doctrine  and 
Difcipline,  extracted   from  the  Councils   of  the 
fifth  or  fixrh  firfl  Ages  of  the  Church,  20  Pages 
in  4/0.  June,  1733. 

XVII.  Opus  Hcerefwlogicum,  4/0.  200  Pages, 
begun  September,  1733. 

XVIII.  A  Hiftory  of  Neflorius  and  Nejloria- 
rilfm,   in  French,   4/0.   27  Pages,  1733. 

XIX.  A  Latin  DifTertation  on  the  Gofpel   of 
St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  4/0.  16  Pages,  im- 
perfeft,   1735  or  1736. 

XX.  A  DifTertation  on  the  Council  of  £ 
in  Latin,  4/0.  26  Pages,  of  the  fame  Date. 

XXI.  A  Bundle  in  4/0.  containing  feveral  Ef 
fays,  Fragments  of  Poetry,  and   other  Pieces  in 
French,  wrote  at  /&//,  1735—  1739.    Amongil 
others  are  thefe  Pieces  ; 

1.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  and  V 
of  Parnaffus,  4/0.  48  Pages,  unfinifh'd. 

2.  The  ttclaidci  or  Death  of  Jcc.ijta9  4/0.  48 


3.  Re- 
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3.  Reflexions  on  the  Thebaides  of  Efchylus,  Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles,  Seneca,  Statius,  and  Racine,  67 
Pages,   4*0. 

4.  A  Differtation,  or  Reflexions  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Sublime,   4/0.    10  Pages. 

5.  A  Colleftion  of  fever al  Poems,  which  he  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  foregoing,    30  Pages,   4/0. 

6.  Several  Poems  on  loofe  Leaves. 

7.  Critical  Reflexions  on  the  Progrefs  of  Learn- 
ing, with  Regard  to  the  different  Ages  and  Na- 
tions of  the  World. 

N.  B.  This  is  only  a  Plan,  containing  the  Heads 
of  fifty-three  Chapters,  divided  into  five  Books. 

XXII.  Another  Packet  containing  the  follow- 
ing Pieces  of  Law. 

1.  Eletpentorum  Juris  Nature  atque  Gentium, 
Philojophitf  f amor  is  principiis  Innixorum  Prolego- 
mena, 1736.  in  12  Sheets,  or  near  100  Pages- 4/0. 

2.  A  Differtation  on  the  Difference  between  the 
Civil  Law  and  the  Law  of  Nature,  in  Latin,  2  o 
Pages. 

3.  A  Latin  Differtation  on  the  four  Laws  call'd 
Malediffa,  i#  Pages. 

4.  A  French  Differtation  on  the  Independency  of 
the  Sicilian  Monarchy,  different  from  the  Tranfla- 
tion  of  M.  de  Ludewig  ;  29  Pages. 

5.  A  Volume  bound  in  4/0  of  152  Pages,   con- 
taining the  Leftures  of  M.  de  Ludewig  on  the  Law 
of  Nations. 

6.  The  Leftures  of  Meff.  Heincccius,  Boehmer, 
and  Gaffer  on  the  Pandcft,  thofe  of  M.  de  Lude- 
ivig  on  the  Feudal  Law,   and  of  M.  Heineccius  on 
Law  of  Exchange. 

7.  An  Effay  of  a  Speech  for  the  Bar  in  6  or  7 
Pages  in  High  Dutch,  which  ferved  him  as  a  Col- 
lege Exercife. 

XXIII.  A  Packet  containing  divers  philofophi- 
cal,  mathematical,  and  aflronomical  Pieces,  v/z. 

i. A 
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1.  A  Chart  of  the  Needle's  Inclination  and  De- 
clination. 

2.  APJan  of  Fortification  •,  of  his  own  Invention. 

3.  His  Project  on  the  Longitude,  as  fent  to  Lon- 
don and  Berlin^   1735. 

4.  His  lad  Project  on  the  Longitude,  as  fent  to 
London  and  Paris,    1738,    with   the  agronomical 
Proportions  annexed. 

5.  Two  Latin  Treat ifes,  on  the  Method  of  ob- 
ferving  the  Scars,  and  compofing  right  Tables  of 
them,    4/0.  one  of  44,   the  other  of  20  Pages. 

6.  Several  aftronomical  Calculations  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter*  fol.  7  or  8  Leaves. 

7.  Two  little  Svo  Volumes  filled  with  aftrono- 
mical Calculations. 

8.  Eflays  in  Philofophy  and  Mathematicks,  on 
the  Nature,  Caufes,  and  Effects  of  Motion  in  ge- 
neral, and  that  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  in  particu- 
lar ;   wrote  in  French^  6  Pages  4/0. 

9.  Tbcoria  motus  Cor  forum  Ccelefiium^  4/0.  12  P. 

XXIV.  Another  Packet  containing, 

1.  Conatus  Hi/lor icus  ad  Rcjlituendam*  numifma- 
tum  Infer  iptionumque  fide  *  &  optimorum   auftorum 
emto  confenfu,  Severi  &?  Antonini  Aug.  Hiftoriamy 
fol.  15  Pages,  1738. 

2.  Sixteen  Leaves  filled  with  Enquiries  and  Dif- 
cufilons  on  the  Confuls,  Proconfuls,  ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  feveral  Nations,  Me- 
clals,  and  the  oriental  Languages,  &c. 

3.  Several  Fragments  in  Criticifm,    Metaphy- 
fics,  &c. 

XXV.  An  Hiftory  of  the  War  of  30  Years  in 
Germany >,  fol.  37  Pages. 

XXVI.  A  Packet  containing, 

1.  Reflexions  on  the  different  Parts  of  the  Art  of 
War,  and  of  its  Hiftcry,  4/0.  76  Pages. 

2.  Seven  or  8  Leaves  in  H%b  Z).v/iZ>  on  the  fame 
Subject 
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3.  A  Latin  Differtation  on  the  Original  of  the 
Germans,  4/0.  12  Pages, 

4.  A  Fragment  on  the  Origin  of  the  Huns,  14  P. 

5.  A  Fragment  on  the  Nature  and  Idiom  of  the 
Chinefe  Tongue,  and  the  Method  of  learning  it  in 
a  fhort  Time. 

6.  An  EfTay  on  the  Phrygian  Language,   the 
Mother-Tongue  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  High 
Dutch,  Perjian,  and  Tartarian.  A  Fragment  of  4  P. 

7.  A  Letter  of  12  Pages  on  two  Articles  of  the 
Journal  De  Trevaux,    1737.    in  relation  to  Mefif. 
Leibnitz  and  Pope. 

8.  AFragment  of  6  Pages  on  the  Letters  CONOB 
found  in  the  Medals  of  the  later  Emperors. 

9.  Several  loofe  Leaves  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Egypt. 

What  a  Crowd  of  Ideas,  and  what  extenfive 
Scenes  of  Knowledge  crowded  in  fo  young  a  Head ! 
Let  us  conclude  with  admiring  and  adoring  the 
great  Father  of  all  our  Intelligence.  This  fupreme 
Being  delights  now  and  then  to  fhew  how  far  the 
Force  of  the  human  Mind  extends,  and  to  make  the 
Mouths  of  Children  fpeak  his  Praifes.  Nothing  can 
be  more  effe&ual  than  fuch  Examples  to  confound 
thofe  abfurd  Philofophers,  who  would  debafe  our 
Nature  to  that  of  Brutes,  and  by  this  odious  Pa- 
rallel deftroy  our  Hope  of  a  glorious  Immortality*- 
A  Soul  capable  to  rife  to  fuch  fublime  Difcove- 
rics,  to  comprehend  fuch  extenfive  Profpects,  was 
never  made  to  perifh  with  the  Body,  or  deftin'd  for 
adark  State  of  Annihilation.  I  Ihould  rather  chufe 
to  adopt  the  antient  Syftem  of  Emanations,  and 
look  on  it  as  a  Particle  of  the  Deity,  which  returns 
to  its  Source.  Let  us  not  doubt,  but  that  God  who 
gave  it  us,  takes  it  not  away,  but  to  compleat  at 
once  its  Defire  of  Knowledge  and  Happinefs,  by 
freeing  it  from  the  corporeal  Shackles  that  em* 
barrals'd  it  in  its  Enquiries  after  Truth, 
FINIS. 
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ARTICLE    Xlt. 

An  Abftraft  of  Dr,  Sykes'j  Examination  of 
Mr.  WarburtonV  Account  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Ancient  LegiJIators,  of  the  double 
Dottrin.  of  the  oldPhilofophers,  of  the  Iheo* 
tracy  of  the  Jews,  and  of  Sir  Ifaac  NewtonV 
Chronology. 

¥be  Conduft  of  the  old  Legiflators  confidertd. 

.R.  Warlwrton>  in  his  Book  of  the  divine 
Legation  of  Mofes,  &c.  undertakes  to 
prove,  that  the  Conduft  of  Mcfes  in 
his  Legiflation  was  differtnt  troni  that 
of  all  other  Legislators  in  theirs ;  and 
the  Difference  he  makes  to  be  this,  that  tne  Dodrine 
of  a  *  future  State  was  not  inculcated  by  Mojes,  but 
that  it  was  by  all  the  reft.  That  the  other  old  Le- 
giflators  did  inculcate  it,  he  endeavours  to  prove  from 

•Wherever  the  Words  A  future  Staff  occur  here,  they  always 
mean  a  future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punifhmenu. 
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the  particulars  of  their  Conduct.  With  regard  to 
this,  he  maintains,  that  they  made  a  Providence  in 
its  full  extent  the  Sanction  of  their  Laws,  or  pre- 
faced them  with  it.  Bat  this  is  fo  far  from  being  true, 
that  he  neither  has  produced  one  fmgle  Law-giver 
that  has  done  fo,  nor  can  he  ^  and  the  utmoft  that  can 
be  concluded  from  what  any  of  them  have  left  us  is, 
that  they  mentioned  the  Gods  in  their  Laws,  or  pro- 
vided for  their  worfhip,  which  is  a  very  different 
Thing. — To  Inftance  in  Particulars.  In  the  Proe- 
mium  to  Zaleucbus's  Laws,  there  is  not  a  Word  of 
a  future  State,  as  the  Sanction  of  his  Laws,  or  of  a 
Providence  in  its  full  Extent.  He  mentions  the 
Gods  as  the  Authors  of  all  the  good  Things  we  en- 
joy, but  he  plainly  means  the  prefentgood  Things: 
the  Way  to  attain  them  is,  he  fays,  to  be  good  both 
in  Principle  and  Practice:  He  does  not  mention  an 
hereafter,  but  fays,  Men  muft  keep  their  Minds  free 
from  Evil,  becaufe  God  is  not  honoured  by  a  wick- 
ed Man.  And,  when  he  fpeaks  of  Punifhments 
upon  the  Wicked,  he  as  evidently  fpeaks  of  the 
Gods  as  now  fending  the  Evils.  Nay  he  exprefly 
mentions,  that  the  Recompenceof  Men  who  honour- 
ed the  Gods,  the  Laws,  and  their  Governors,  fhould 
be  their  prefent  fafety. 

But  indeed,  a  future  State  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
Things,  by  any  human  Law-givers  be  made  the 
Sanction  of  their  Laws  5  nor  is  it  a  Language  ufed 
by  any  Law-givers  to  call  it  a  Sanction.  A  Sanc- 
tion can  only  imply  a  Penalty  or  Reward  that 
may  be  inflicted  by  the  Legiflator,  which  is  not  the 
Gate  of  a  future  State ;  and  which  cannot  therefore 
be  made  a  Sanction  by  them.  That  which  cannot 
be  inflicted  cannot  fecure  Obedience  to  Lawsj  and 
that  which  cannot  fecure  obedience  is  no  Sanction, 
or  the  fame  as  no  Sanction.  The  moft  that  can  be 
done  in  refpect  of  a  future  State  is,  to  work  thereby 
upon  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of  the  People  j  but  Argu- 
ments 
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ments  for,  and  Reafonings  about  Obedience,  cannot 
be  called  the  Sanction  of  Laws. 

But  however  this  be,  Mr.  War  bur  torts  Argument 
fnuft  imply,  that  all  Legifkuors,  except  Moje^  made 
a  Providence,  in  its  full  Extent,  theSafi&ionof  and 
Preface  to  their  Laws.  But  Cicero  is  an  Evidence 
that  neither  in  this  extended  Senfe,  nor  in  any  other, 
did  all  the  old  Legiflators  in  general  Preface  their 
Laws  with  any  thing  at  all  about  the  Gods,  or  a 
Providence  •,  for  he  inltances  only  in  Zaleuchus,  Cha- 
ronJas,  and  Plato*  as  doing  it ;  as  if  whatever  was 
done  of  this  Kind,  was  peculiar  to  them  alone.  And 
if  A  L  L  did  not  do  it,  then,  if  Mr.  Warbur  tor?* 
Argument  from  the  Omiflion  of  a  future  State 
proves  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  the  fame  will 
prove  as  much  for  fuch  other  Philofophers  as  omit- 
ted it. —But  farther:  By  whatever  Method  of  inter- 
preting Zaleuchus's  Preface,  Mr.  Warburton  would 
prove  that  Zaleucbus  taught  a  future  State,  by  the 
fame  it  may  be  fhewed  that  Mofes  taught  it ;  and 
from  whatever  Words  of  Zaleuchus  Mr.  Warburton 
would  infer  a  future  State,  much  ftronger  to  the  fame 
Purpofe  may  be  found  in  Afojes's  Writings  •,  and  this 
is  undeniable  from  a  ComparHbn  of  Paffages. 

Such  then  is  the  Proof  from  ZaIeucbus'sL.zvrs9  that 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Providence  in  its  full  Extent,  was 
made  the  Sanction  of  the  Laws  of  the  ancient  Le- 
giflators. 

But  neither  is  the  Preface  to  Cbarondas**  Laws 
more  to  the  Purpofe;  in  which  there  is  no  men- 
tion at  all  of  a  future  State  ;  and  all  the  Punifh- 
ments  he  mentions,  are  evidently  only  temporal,  ai> 
fecting  the  fafety  of  the  Body  Politic,  or  particular 
Pcrfons.  And  if,  moreover,  the  Preface  to  Ci:erSs 
Laws,  or  the  Laws  themfelves  be  examined,  it  is 
certain  there  is  not  in  them  a  Word,  more  than  in 
either  of  the  foregoing,  where  a  future  State,  or  a  Pro- 
vidence in  its  full  Extent,  is  exprefly  mentioned. ~ 
The  Ufefulnels  of  the  Notion  of  a  Providence  to 
X  2  Society, 
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Society,  is  not  theQuefdon,  and  yet,  that  is  the  Sub* 
fiance  of  what  Cicero  fays  •,  and  whatever  C/V^rohas 
faid,  which  may  feem  to  imply  a  future  State;  of 
the  facred  Fie  of  Oaths  3  of  the  Fear  and  Imitation  of 
God;  and  of  the  Dread  of  Punifliments  *  of  God's 
being  the  Judge  and  Witnefs  of  human  A&ions ; 
the  very  fame  Things,  exprefied  at  leaft  as  ftrongly, 
arc  to  be  found  in  Mofes9  8  Laws.  So  that  hitherto 
no  Circumftance,  no  Fad  is  produced  by  Mr.  War* 
burton^  which  proves  a  Difference  betwixt  Mojes  and 
all  other  LegiOators  •,  and  the  Divine  Legation  of 
other  Law-givers  is  equally  proved  by  this  Argu- 
ment of  Mr.  JWarburtoifs  with  that  of  Mofes. 

If  Mr.  Warburton  fays,  that  a  futureState  is  fup- 
p  ;fed  as  the  Foundation  and  Support  of  Religion; 
the  fame  may  be  laid  with  Regard  to  the  Religion 
tauglu  by  Mtfes^  and  proved  by  altogether  as  ftrong 
Arguments  from  Mofes's  Writing?.     But  Mr.  War- 
bu'ion  fhould  have  been  very  exprefs  in  his  Proo£ 
tliac  Religion  and  a  future  State  were  infeparable,  be- 
caule  he  contends  that  Mofes  actually  kept  them  dif- 
tinct.     And  by  making,   as  he  does,  a  future  State 
effential  to  Religion  in  genera],  and  contending  that 
tlvr  Jews  were  not  taught  a  future  State,  he  muft  a£ 
fert,  if  he  is  confident,    that  the  Heathen  Legiflators 
taught  Religion,  but  that  Mofes  gave  his  People  no 
Religion  at  all. --But  neither,    without  very  exprefs 
Proof,    ought   Mr.  Warburton  to  fuppofe  that  the 
People  ot  the  Jews  did  not  believe  a  future  State  ^ 
for  Mr.  Warburton  liimfelf  has  laid  it  down,    that 
it  was  univerfally  believed  by  the  People  throughout 
the  whole  Earth,  and  that  even  before  Civil  Policy 
was  imlituted  ;  and  their  Legiflator  Mofes  is  allowed 
to  have  believed  it  j  and  if  their  not  being  taught  it 
by  MoCes  is  an  Argument  that  they  had  it  not,  the 
famr  will  prove,  that  the  People  to  whom  Zaleuchus 
and  Cbtirondas  gave  Laws  had  it  not  •,    fmce  it  has 
been  fhewed,  they  are  no  more  exprefs  in  that  Doc- 
trine 
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trine  than  Mofes.     And  there  is  particular  Reafon  to 
imagine  that  they  did  believe  a  future  State:,  becaule 
it  is  acknowledged  by  Mr,  Warburton  and  prove- 
able  from  Mofes^  that  they  believed  a  fcparate  Exi- 
ftence  of  the  Soul,  or  that  it  furvived  the  Body,  an  1 
that  with  a  Conicioufnefs  of  what  is  doing  upon 
Earth  ;  becaufe  a  future  State  was  the  national  Belief, 
as  Mr.  Warburton  allows,  of  all  civilized  Countries 
throughout  all   Antiquity  ;    and   becaufe  the  J'ws 
were  defcended  of  fome  who  had  this  national  Be- 
lief.    How  highly  improbable  therefore  is  it,    that 
they  fhould  not  believe  what  was  ib  nearly  related  to 
what  they  confefiedly  did  believe,   and  what  their 
Forefathers  and  their  Law-giver  believed  ?  ---  The 
Truth  is,  it  was  a  Doctrine  univerfally  believed,  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ^  and,  therefore,  by  their  refpective 
Legiflators  looked  upon  as  an  acknowledged  Prin- 
ciple,  and    fo  not   necefiary    to    be    inferted  into 
their  refpective  Laws.    Such  Points  as  were  to  make 
the  national  Religion,  (not  what  was  univerfaily  re- 
ceived, and  believed  to  be  true)  what  was  ufeful  to 
the  State,   and   fo  far  as  it  was  ufeful,    borh  Mofes 
and  other  Legiflators  admitted  into  the  Body  of  their 
Laws ;   but  further  than  that,    neither  he  nor  they 
concerned  themfelves.     This  perhaps  is  the  Reafon 
why  a  future  State  is  not  more  particularly  iniiited 
upon  by  Mofes. 

But  there  is  another  Step,  fays  Mr.  Warbnrton^  in 
the  Conduct  of  the  old  Legiflators,  which  (hews 
what  Strels  they  laid  upon  the  Belief  cf  a  Provi- 
dence in  its  full  Extent ;  and  that  is,  their  inftitunng 
the  Myfteries,  to  affirm  and  eftabhfh  this  Doctrine. 
Now  if  Mr.  Warburton  means  that  A .1  the  old  Le- 
giflators ufed  this  particular  Method,  that  this  is  not 
true  is  molt  indifputable.  There  were  none  at  t\ome^ 
for  inltance,  till  after  Romulus  and  Numa.  But  lee 
it  be  fome  of  them  only.  —  If  the  End  of  the  My- 
fteries was  to  affirm  and  eltablifh  the  general  Doctrine 
X  3  of 
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of  a  Providence,  as  Mr.  War  bur  ton  aflerts,  then,  ao 
cording  to  Mr.  tVarbitrtorfs  own  Account,  they 
were  ulelefs,  becaufe  a  Providence  inks  full  Extent 
was  taught  in  the  Laws.  But  Mr.  tyarbitrton  has 
undeniably  proved  their  Ufefulnefs ;  therefore,  upon 
his  own  Principles,  they  were  not  inftituted  to  affirm 
and  eftablilh  the  general  Doctrine  of  a  Providence. 
But  neither  were  they,  as  he  fays,  invented  by  Le- 
giflators, but  by  Philofophers :  This  is  atteftcd  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Nor  yet  were  the  only  Pro- 
pagators of  them  in  Afia  and  Greece^  as  he  affirms, 
Kings  or  Law-givers  $  tot  Herodotus  tells  us,  the 
Myfteries  of  Ceres  were  brought  out  of  j£gypt,  and 
taught  in  Peloponnefus^  by  the  Daughters  of  Danaus, 
and  Livy  allures  us,  they  were  brought  into  Italy  and 
propagated  there  by  obfcure  private  Perfons.  —  But 
granting  that  all  who  propagated  thefe  Myfteries 
were  Legiflators,  yet  this  is  far  from  proving  that  the 
teaching  by  Myfteries  a  future  State  was  the  Practice 
of  all  JLegiflators.  Zakuchus  and  Charondas  have 
no  more  fpoken  about  them,  than  about  a  Provi- 
dence in  its  full  Extent  j  fo  that  Mofes  and  They  are 
Hill  upon  the  fame  Footing.— From  the  Invention  of 
Myfteries,  the  Defign  of  which  was  to  explain  the 
particular  Doctrine  of  a  Providence,  as  extending  to 
Punimments  or  Rewards  in  a  future  Life,  this  Con- 
clufion  may  be  drawn,  that  the  Legiflators  never 
made  a  future  State  the  Sanction  of  their  Laws,  nor 
prefaced  their  Inftitutions  with  the  Doctrine  of  a  Pro- 
vidence in  its  full  Extent. 

To  review  then  the  Point  to  be  proved  by  Mr. 
Warburton,  which  was,  that  Religion  or  a  future 
State  was  thought  necefTary  to  the  well-being  of  So- 
ciety, by  all  the  old  Legiflators.  This,  fays  he, 
appears  from  their  Conduct.  Forfirft,  they  pretend- 
ed an  extraordinary  Revelation  from  God  ;  but  that 
this  was  for  Civil  Purpofes,  not  for  any  Religious  one, 
notwithftanding  Mr.  ifarfyurtorfs  Reafoninss,  he 

himfdf 
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himfclf  has  owned  in  the  Inftances  of  Pythagoras 
and  /  \curgus.  Secondly ,  he  fays,  a  Providence  in  its 
full  hxtent,  was  the  conftant  Sanction  of  their  Laws. 
But  this  has  been  (hewed  not  to  have  been  the  Cafe 
with  any  one  of  thofe  he  has  produced  ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  done  at  lead  as  much  by  Mofts  as  by 
any  of  them,  fbiidty^  he  afiferts,  the  Myfteries  were 
invented  and  propagated  to  inculcate  the  Belief  of  a 
future  State.  But  neither  were  they  all  Legiflators  who 
propagated  thefe  Myfteries,  nor  did  all  Legiflators 
inculcate  the  Belief  of  a  future  State.  If  Mr.  War- 
burt  ,n  argues  they  all  taught  the  Exiftenceof  God, 
therefore  Religion,  therefore  a  future  State  5  either  this 
Connection  is  necefTary  or  not,  if  not,  it  does  not 
prove  his  Point,  if  it  is  necefifary,  then  this  will  be 
a  conclufive  Argument  that  Mofes  likewife  taught  a 
future  State.  So  that  Mofes  having  done  the  fame 
that  other  Legiflators  did,  the  Demonftration  of  his 
Divine  Legation,  from  the  Medium  of  no  future 
Stare,  will  be  equally  for  them  and  for  him. 

BcTides  the  Inltances  produced  by  Mr.  Warburton 
of  Legiflators,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  prefaced 
their  Laws  with  the  Doctrine  of  a  Providence  in  its 
full  Extent,  viz.  Zaleucbus^  Charondas,  and  Cicero^ 
and  who  it  has  been  (hewed  did  no  where  teach  it  in 
their  Laws,  there  are  other  Legiflators  who  it  is  cer- 
tain did  no  more  teach  it  than  they  j  as  is  very  evi- 
dent from  what  is  left  us  relating  to  the  Laws  of 
Triptokmu^  Dr.ico^  Solon,  or  ot  Minos.  But  fup- 
pofmg  it  could  be  proved  they  did  teach  this  Doc- 
trine of  a  Providence  in  its  full  Extent  ;  before  the 
Propofition  can  be  afTerted  of  all  Lcgiflators,  Mr. 
Warburton^  in  order  to  make  his  Demonttration 
compleat,  ought  to  fhew  the  fame  of  other  Legifla- 
tors, ot  whom  we  have  nothing  remaining  but  their 
Names.  We  know  more  of  the  Roman  Law  and  Le- 
giflators than  of  any  other  Nation,  except  the  Jews  ; 
and  yet  neither  in  the  Laws  of  Romulus  or  Numa, 
X  4  of 
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of  which  there  are  not  a  few  relating  to  facred 
Things,  is  there  any  mention  of  a  future  State,  or  of 
a  Providence  in  its  full  Extent.  Nor  is  there  men- 
tion of  either  God,  or  of  a  Providence,  in  any  of 
the  Laws  of  the  twelve  Tables.  Mofcs  therefore  is 
upon  the  fame  Footing  with  all  thefe  Legiflatorsj 
and  either  all  of  them,  or  none,  were  divinely  com? 
miffioned,  fo  far  as  the  Thing  can  be  proved  from, 
the  Medium  of  the  Omifljon  of  a  future  State. 

The  Double  Doflrine  of  the  Philofophers 

confidered. 

AS  to  what  Mr.  Warburton  has  advanced  con- 
cerning the  Double  Doctrine  of  the  ancient 
Philofopbers  •,  He  feems  to  be  as  much  miftaken,  as 
he  was  in  his  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  ancient 
Legiflators.  If  we  enquire  what  the  Ancients  faid 
about  the  Exoteric  and  Efoteric  Doctrines,  their  firft 
Diftindion  was  taken  from  the  Perfons  to  whom  the 
Philofophers  read  their  Le&ures.  Gelllus  is  very 
exprefs  in  this  Point.  —  The  Philofophers  had  two 
Sorts  of  Scholars,  thofe  who  paid  them  for  their  In- 
ftrudion,  and  were  more  immediately  their  Difcir 
pies,  and  thofe  who  came  promiicuoufly  to  hear  them 
in  public  without  paying.  Now  the  Dodrine  they 
taught  the  former  at  Home,  was  called  their  Efo- 
teric Doctrine,  their  Acroatics  being  taught  TOK  g«r«  ; 
what  they  taught  in  common  was  Exoteric,  being 
delivered  T0r<r  g^wrtpixorr,  as  appears  from  dndronicus 
upon  driflotk  ;  and  Clemens  Ahxandrinus  makes 
Common  and  Exoteric  the  fame.  If  the  Efoteric  Doc- 
trines were  written,  they  were  finifhed  Performances, 
treating  of  the  Subject  in  the  deepeft  and  fulleft 
Manner  ^  and  this  is  attefted  by  Plytarcb  and  Gel- 
ii  us. 

Another  Ground  of  Diftinction  was  from  the 


ter  of  thefe  Difcouries.     Gelllus  is  very  exprefs  tha.c 

thofe 
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t.hofe  Pifcourfes  that  treated  of  Rhetoric,  orof(  ivil 
Affairs,  were  £#&/*r/V  ^  thofe  that  treated  of  the  pro- 
found Parts  of  Philofophy,  Efvteric,  And  the  Times 
of  reading  them  were  different,  the  latter  being  read, 
45  Gellius  aJTures  us,  in  the  Morning,  the  former  ac 
an  Evening. 

That  this  Diftin&ion  of  Exoteric  and  Efoteric  Doc- 
trines, as  being,  the  one,  thofe  Doctrines  that  were 
taught  in  Public  in  a  more  diffufe  Manner;  the  other, 
thofe  that  were  taught  in  Private  to  the  Scholars, 
properly  fo  called,  which  related  to  the  profounder 
farts  of  Philofophy,   and  were  treated  of  in  a  ful- 
kr  and  more  accurate  Manner,  is  the  true  one,  Mr. 
#^r£#r/0«  himfelf  has  in  one  Place  (p.  123  ,  granted^ 
and  it  appears  evidently  from  the  Letters  of  Alex- 
ander and  Ariftotle  to  each  other.     The  former  of 
which  complains,  that  driftot/e,    by  publifhing  his 
Acroatics,   would  make  others,    who  had  not  been 
his  Pupils,  as  wife  as  himfelf  [Alexander]  was:  and 
the  latter  replies,  thattho'  they  were  pubhfhcd,  they 
were  as  unpublifhed,    for  that  they  would  be  under- 
ftood  by  thofe  only  who  had  been  his  Scholars,  and 
jiad  heard  him  deliver  them.     What  now  werethefe 
Acroatics,  but  thofe  Depths  of  Knowledge  wherewith 
Ariftotle  himfelf  was  acquainted,  (and   fo  Plutarch 
explains  it)   and  which  (let  the  Science  be  what  it 
>vould,    Phyfics  or  Metaphyfics)  Alexander  calls   a 
Knowledge  of  the  bell  Things,  for  which  he  prefer- 
ed  Ariftotle  even  to  his  own  Fathei  ?  Could  then  this 
Acroatic,  this  EJoteric  Doctrine,  (tor  it  is  that  in 
which  Alexander  had   been  inftructtd  by  Ariftotlf^ 
and  about  which  he  is  writing)  be,  as  Mr.  Warbiu- 
/otf  aflcrts,  a  Non-belief  of  a  God,  or  of  the  Gods, 
or  of  a  future  State  j  and  that  even  contrary  to  what, 
by  Mr.  IVarbunon's  own  Concefllon,   all  Lrgifl.i- 
tors,  Sages,  Pridls,  Philofophers,  publickly  taught, 
and  People  throughout  the  whole  Earth  univerlally 
believed  ?  Or  could  this  poffibly  be  a  Doctrine  com- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  his  young  Pupil,  the  very  reverie  of  which 
Notions  was  for  the  good  of  Society,  and  therefore 
inculcated?  Could  it  be,  that  Alexander  fhculd  call 
thofe  Notions  befl  ?  that  he  fhould  fay  they  were 
what  tended  to  make  him  live  well  ?  and  for  which 
he  preferred  his  Teacher  to  his  Father. 

But  moreover;  would  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
who  were  fo  zealous  againft  the  Heathens,  and  knew 
the  double  Doctrine,  and  negle&ed  no  Opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  make  them  lightly  efteemed; 
would  they  have  neglected  fuch  an  Opportunity  of 
depreciating  thefe  Heathens,  as  they  certainly  had,  if 
it  had  been  ufual  with  them  to  teach  what  they  them- 
felves  did  not  believe  ?  But  fo  far  were  they  from 
that,  that  they  vindicate  the  double  Doftrine  in  the 
Senfe  above  explained^  as  covering  fome  Doctrines 
with  Veils  which  the  common  People  could  not  fee 
thro*.  Clemens  is  very  exprefs  in  this  Particular, 
without  the  lead  Hint  of  their  Difbelief  of  what  they 
taught.  Nay,  he  evidently  fuppofes,  that  a  real  be- 
lieved Truth  was  concealed  under  the  allegorical 
Veils  \  and  defines  the  double  Doftrine  to  be,  what 
was  fpoken  out  clearly,  and  what  was  covered  from 
the  many.  And  fo  does  Mr.  Warburtvn  himfcif 
elfewhere.  (p.  123) 

Now,  who  can  do  otherwife  than  look  upon  Mr. 
Warburtorfs  Account  of  this  double  Doftrine^  as  if 
it  was  a  Difbelief  of  what  the  Philofophers  taught,- 
as  c<  a  mod  licentious  Paradox"?  As  if  the  Ancients 
underftood  neither  their  own  Words  nor  Practices. 
Efpecially  as  Mr.  IParbttrton  has  produced  no  one 
exprefs  PafTage  from  any  of  the  Anticnts  to  prove 
their  Difbelief  of  their  Exoteric  Doctrines.  And 
tho'  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Albinus  have  been  parti- 
cular in  dividing  Plato\  Works  under  Heads,  they 
never  mention  any  fuch  Notion  as  "what  Plato  taught 
and  difoslieved  •,  or  taught  and  did  believe".  And 
what  were  called  the  Secrets  of  Jfocrates,  Laertius 
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informs  us,  were  not  what  he  difbelieved,  but  his 
private  Observations  on  the  Manner  and  Arc  of 
fpeaking.  And  though  the  PhiJofophers  might  not 
believe  the  Fables  or  Allegories  which  they  made 
ufe  of  in  their  Diicourfes,  and  which  they  ufed  in  Or- 
der to  adapt  their  Difcourfes  to  the  Apprehen- 
fions  of  their  Hearers,  that  they  might  thereby 
teach  them  what  they  themfclves  believed,  this 
ought  no  more  to  be  treated  as  if  they  difbelived 
the  Truths  alluded  to  in  thefe  Allegories,  than  the 
Ufe  of  Parables  in  the  New  Tcftament  will  prove 
the  Difbelief  of  the  Teachers  of  Chriftianity  of  the 
Doctrines  they  meant  to  inculcate  by  their  Parables. 
It  no  more  follows  that  Chriftians  who  do  not  be- 
lieve the  new  Jerujalem  to  be  built  of  precious 
Stones,  or  Hell  to  be  fed  with  Brimftone,  do  not 
believe  a  future  State,  than  than  Plato  difbelieved 
it,  becaufe  he  difbelieved  what  he  faid  about  Styx 
and  dcheron. 

But  farther  :  The  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  was  nei* 
ther  an  Enteric  nor  Exoteric  in  itfelf,  but  might  be  ei- 
ther according  to  the  Perfons  to  whom,  and  Manner 
in  which  it  was  taught.  This  appears  from  the  Ex- 
plication already  given  of  thofe  two  Terms  j  fo  that, 
fuppofing  Mr.  fParfarto*  has  rightly  ranged  Plato's 
Pieces  under  their  refpeclive  Heads,  as  to  their  be- 
ing Efoterical  or  Exoterical,  yet  Plato's  Belief  or 
Difbelief,  in  this  refpect,  cannot  be  proved  from 
thence,  fince  it  is  the  Perfons  whom  he  teaches, 
and  the  Manner  in  which  he  treats  his  Subject,  a 
the  fubject  Matter,  that  alone  denominate  them  one 
or  other.  Nor  can  fome  of  thole  Books,  for  In- 
(lance,  of  Laws,  or  his  Pbaedon,  which  contain 
the  moft  fublime  and  fubtil  Reafonings,  not  at  all 
adapted  to  vulgar  Capacities,  be  therefore  properly 
reckoned,  as  Mr.  H^arbttrton  has  done,  amongfi  the 
Exolerick;.  Nay,  by  Mr.  Warbur  ton's  own  Ac* 
•ounr,  they  are  not  Exotcncal\  for  by  that  they  con* 
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fefiedly  contain  what  Plato  himfelf  believed.  And 
even  though  they  were,  yet  there  may  be,  and  cer- 
tainly are,  if  thefe  Books  are  exotericaly  efbteric  No- 
tions in  exoteric  Books  ^  and  it  is  this  Mixture  of 
both  in  the  fame  Book,  that  probably  has  been  a 
Reafon  why  his  Books  have  never  been  divided 
into  the  general  ClafTes  of  Efoterical  and  Exoterical. 

The  Point  which  Mr.  Watlurton  was  to  prove, 
was,  that  Plato  did  not  believe  a  future  State. 
This  he  would  gather  from  hence,  that  thole  Trea- 
tifes  in  which  there  is  any  mention  of  it,  are  Exo- 
tencal;  but  that  they  are  Exoterical  he  gathers  prin- 
cipally, if  not  folely,  from  their  treating  of  that 
Doctrine  ;  but  this  is  firft  to  take  for  granted,  con- 
trary to  the  Determinations  of  Antiquity,  that  their 
treating  of  a  future  State  denominates  them  Exo- 
terical, and  then  to  conclude  that  they  are  Exo- 
terical  becaufe  they  treat  of  a  future  State.  But  it 
is  highly  credible  that  the  Philofophers  not  only 
taught,  but  believed  their  own  Doctrines,  becaufe 
their  Characters  muft  otherwife  have  been  a  Com* 
plication  of  Hypocrify,  DifTimulation,  and  Dif- 
honefty  ;  Vices  which  it  is  undeniable  they  heartily 
detefted. 

But  Mr.  Warlurton  produces  three  general  Rea* 
fons  to  prove,  That  the  Philofophers  taught  what 
they  did  not  believe. —  The  firft  is,  that  4ll  main- 
tained that  every  one  fhould  adhere  to  the  Religion 
of  his  Country  •  and  in  Confequence  of  this,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  deceive  for  the  public  Good  ;  and 
the  Proof  he  brings  of  this  is  from  Scavola,  Varro, 
and  Macrobius.  But  firft,  from  thefe  Premifes  it 
cannot  follow  that,  notwithftanding  the  People  every 
where  believed  a  future  State,  which  Mr.  Warlur* 
ton  allows,  all  the  Philofophers  difbelieved  a  future 
State.  Secondly,  every  National  Religion  is  a  par- 
ticular Form  of  Religion,  but  the"  Belief  of  a  fu- 
ture State  made  no  Part  of  a  national  Religion  as 
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fuch.  So  that  a  Man  might  confidently  maintain, 
that  every  one  fhould  adhere  to  the  national  Reli- 
gion, and  yet  not  at  all  difbelieve  a  future  State,  or 
concern  himfelf  with  it,  as  being  not  national  but 
univerfal.  Thirdly,  Scavola  and  iSarro  might  very 
naturally  think,  that  the  Inconveniencies  from  not 
adhering  to  the  national  Religion  would  be  more 
than  a  Bal lance  for  the  Benefit  that  would  arife 
from  a  Change,- at  the  fame  Time  that  they  might 
confidently  allow  fome  particulars  in  the  national 
Religio:  ro  be  wrong,  and  yet  believe  the  main 
Points  of  Religion  in  general  to  be  true.  What  parti- 
culars  they  difapproved  are  pot  to  be  gather*  d  from 
fuch  general  Words,  and  we  cannot  therefore  thence 
conclude,  it  was  the  general  Doctrine  of  a  future  State 
that  they  di  (believed.  But  farther,  we  know  the 
particular  Point  of  which  Scev<la  fpeaks  was,  that 
fome  ot  the  national  Gods  had  been  Men. — Fourth- 
ly. Macrohius  is  much  mifreprefented.  He  fays 
not  a  Word  about  the  Philolophers  believing  one 
thing,  and  teaching  another  :  Nor  about  Lying  for 
the  public  Good  :  But  fuppofes  Fable  to  be  only  a 
Method  of  conveying  Truth.  And  iVfr.  Warbur- 
ton  has  corrupted  the  Text  of  Macrobius  to  make 
him  fprak  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Warburton's  fecond  general  Reafon  to  prove, 
That  the  Philoiophrrs  taught  what  they  did  not  be- 
lieve, is  taken  from  their  actual  Practice,  in  ufing  an 
Exoteric  and  Efoterlc  Doctrine.  But  Mr.  War- 
burton  fays  here  exprefly,  that  ir  was  the  fame  Doc- 
trine, only  handled  differently,  popularly  and 
fcientifically.  From  hence  then,  nb  Conclufion  can 
be  made,  that  they  did  not  believe  their  own  Doc- 
trine ;  and  infl^id  ot  giving  any  direct  Proof  of 
the  Point  in  Hand,  he  has  added  fomcthing  which 
relates  not  at  all  to  it,  about  the  Progrefs  of  tht 
Greek  Philofophy. 

His  third  Reafon  is,  That  they  practifed  this  dou- 
ble Doctrine,  with  Regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a 

future 
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future  State.  But  till  the  double  Do&rine  be  fhewed 
to  imply,  that  they  who  ufed  it  difbdieved  what  they 
taught,  even  though  Mr.  Warlurton  could  prove 
this  Point,  it  will  make  nothing  to  his  Purpofe. 

After  thefe  general  Reafons,  Mr.  Warlurton  pro- 
ceeds to  Particulars,  in  which  he  does  not  produce 
one  Fad  to  (hew  that  Plato  *  for  Inftance,  difbelieved 
what  he  faid  >  and  theutmoft  that  can  be  concluded 
irom  what  he  has  produced  is,  that  Plato  did  not 
believe  the  popular  Opinions  of  a  future  State,  but 
not  that  he  difbelieved  the  Thing  itfelf. 

Mr.  JVarlurton  has  moreover  affigned  five  par* 
ticular  Reafons  to  prove  that  Plato  did  not  believe 
a  future  State.  The  firft  of  them  is  diredly  con* 
tradicled  by  the  third.  The  Second  is,  That  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  which  Plato  believed, .was 
taken  from  Arguments  not  moral  but  natural }  con- 
iequently  he  only  believed  a  feparate  Exiftence. 
But  Plato  in  the  fame  Books  fpeaks  of  the  Re-* 
wards  and  Punifhments  of  another  Life.  Now  in 
this  Cafe,  we  have  the  very  fame  Reafon  to  ima- 
gine he  believed  both  the  feparate  Exiftence,  and 
the  State  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  as  we  have 
to  imagine  he  believed  either  :  And  the  Argu- 
ments in  the  firft  Cafe  will  at  leaft  as  ftrongly 
prove  thefe  Books  to  be  Efoterical,  and  fo  believed  ; 
as  thofe  in  the  latter  will  prove  them  Exotericalt 
and  fo  not  believed. 

The  firft  Reafon  was,  That  the  Platonic  Philofp- 
phy  was  entirely  Pythagorean  \  and  the  third  is, 
That  it  was  not  fo,  but  different  j  and  that  the  Dif- 
ference was  an  Addition  to  it,  namely,  that  the 
Tranfition  of  the  Soul  was  in  Order  to  a  Purga- 
tion ;  for  that  impure  Souls,  by  Reafon  of  their  Pol- 
lutions could  not  reafcend  to  the  Place  from  whence 
they  came.  Now  this  can  be  nothing  but  a  mo- 
ral Defignation,  a  punilhing  thofe  which  were  im- 
pure 'till  they  were  made  capable  of  being  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  into  the  Place  from  whence  they  came, 
or  to  a  State  of  greater  Happine/s.  But  from  this 
Addition,  ic  can  by  no  Means  be  gathered,  that 
Phto  did  not  believe  a  future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punifhments.  Nor  can  it  be  laid  that  this  Tranf- 
migration  or  Reafcent  was  mceffary\  for,  by  Mr. 
WarbttrtOHS  own  Reprefentation,  it  depended  upon 
their  Fitnefs  or  Unfitnefs,  which  was  determined 
only  by  the  Morality  or  Immorality  of  Men. 

Mr.  WarbHrtorfs  fourth  Reafon  is,  That  Plato 
taught  a  future  State  as  if  he  had  a  Mind  to  be 
believed  ;  now,  being  a  great  Refiner,  he  would  not 
have  done  fo,  had  he  believed  ir,  but  would  have 
refined  that,  as  he  did  the  Dodlrine  of  the  Eternity 
of  the  Soul.  But  this  fuppofes,  not  proves,  that  Plato 
refined  whatever  he  believed.  And  the  Paffage  Mr. 
Warbunon  produces  from  Plato*  as  confefllng  he 
talked  in  Jeft,  when  he  fpeaksof  a  future  State  of  Hap- 
pinefs,  Mr.  Warburton  has  much  mittaken,  as  there 
is  nothing  in  that,  or  in  any  other  Paflage,  of  his 
being  in  Jeft  when  he  fpeaks  about  a  future  Hap- 
pinefs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  here  aflerts  that 
he  did  conftantly  and  uniformly  affirm  that  good 
Men  will  be  hereafter  happy.  Nor  is  there  a  fingle 
Word  of  a  Refolution  into  the  TO  ev,  which,  how- 
ever, if  it  were  meant,  would  make  againft  what 
Mr.  Warburton  brings  it  for,  unlefs  he  will  con- 
tradict what  Plato  undeniably  afTerts. —  Mr.  War- 
burton's  lad  Reafon  is,  That  the  Ancients,  (and  he 
inftances  in  Cbryftpput*  Strabo,  and  Celfus)  allow 
that  Plato  did  not  believe  what  he  taught.  Now 
(not  to  mention  that  Mr.  ll'arburton  had  allowed 
his  Opinion  to  be  new)  Mr.  IVarburton  infers  what 
by  no  Means  follows,  that  Chryfippus  did  not  think 
Plate  believed  a  future  State,  becaufe  he  blamed 
Plato's  Judgment  in  his  Manner  of  ferving  the 
Caufe  of  Virtue  by  Terrors.  And  as  to  Strabo, 
his  Teftimony  is  nothing  to  the  Purpofe,  becaufe 

he 
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he  finds  Fault  with  Plato  as  much  in  the  particular 
of  the  Soul's  Immortality,  which  Plato  is  acknow- 
ledged to  believe,  as  in  that  of  a  future  Judgment. 
And  that  the  Paflage  of  Celfus  does  not  imply 
that  he  thought  Plato  difbelieved  a  future  State,  is 
evident  at  firft  Sight. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  Paflage  in  the  Gor- 
gias,  which,  in  its  natural  and  eaiy  Interpretation, 
aflcrts  clearly  and  fully  a  future  Stare  of  Rewards 
and  Punifhmems;  But  to  avoid  this,  Mr.  War- 
burton  invents  rrom  it  an  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdiction 
with  coactive  Power  -9  and  then  that  coadhve  Power 
extended  to  the  Power  of  Life  and  Death  -,  and 
then  this  imaginary  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdietion  gave 
Birth  to  a  Fable,  wherein  no  Mention  is  made  or 
Hint  given  about  EeclefiafticalJurifdi<£Hon,orPrieftsi 
and  laftly,  what  is  iuppofed  to  be  in  the  Fable,  and 
is  not,  about  predicting  the  Day  of  a  Criminal's 
Death,  means,  the  inflicting  capital  Punifhment, 
which  likewife  is  not  in  the  Fable,  nor  any  thing 
fimilar  to  it. 

The  Nature  of  the  Jewifli  Theocracy  con* 
fidered* 

MR.  Warlunon*  after  having  confidered  the 
Nature  of  the  Jewi/h  Theocracy ,  as  a  Com- 
-mon-wealth  in  which  their  Civil  Policy  and  Religion 
were  intimately  united,  God  himfelf  being  their  Le- 
giflator ;  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  Duration  of  this 
Theocracy  \  and  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  over 
particular  Perfons. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  Mr.  Warlurton  plainly 
implies,  that  Dr.  Spencer  fuppofed  the  Theocracy  to 
nave  ended  with  the  Judges,  or  at  fartheft  with  the 
Captivity  ;  and  yet  Dr.  Spencer  directly  aflerts,  that 
it  continued  in  fome  Degree  to  the  laft  Times  of 
their  Policy.  '•—  As  to  the  eftablifhing  and  abro- 
gating. 
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gating  the  :/hcOiracy,  Dr.  Spencer  imagines  them 
botii  co  have  been  by  Degrees  ;  which  Mr.  War- 
burton  calls  a  Conceit  highly  abfurd,  as  God  was 
the  Leg:(Utor.  But  where  is  the  Abfurdity,  when 
God  took  the  Jews  immediately  under  his  Pro- 
t  dion  at  the  Time  he  delivered  them  out  of  Egypt  ; 
a« .d,  at  the  Horeb  Covenant,  became  in  the  fulled 
Manner  their  King?  And  as  to  the  gradual  Abro- 
ga:ion,  Mr,  Warburton  himfelf  exprefly  mentions 
a  gradual  Withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  Pro- 
vidence from  the  Jews. 

Dr.  Spenar  maintains,  confidently  throughout, 
that  the  Theocracy  continued  to  the  Time  of  Chrift  j 
Mr.  H'arburtun  afiens  the  fame,  and  yet  he  dired- 
ly  aff-rts  that  the  extraordinary  Providence  ceafed 
after  the  Settlement  of  the  Jews,  upon  their  Re- 
turn from  their  Captivity,  and  brings  an  Argu- 
ment to  prove  it  was  entirely  ceafed  at  lead  183 
Years  before  Chrift. 

Dr.  -$?f»cer  dated  the  Abatement  of  the  fheo- 
€racy  from  the  End  of  the  Time  of  the  Judges, 
and  ad-Is,  that  it  was  more  impaired  in  Saul  and 
David's  Time.  Mr.'  Warburton  fays,  this  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  Afiertion,  that  it  continued  to  the 
Time  of  Chriftj  as  if  a  gradual  Abatement  implied 
a  total  Ceffktion.  But  then  Mr.  tParbtirton  not  on- 
ly owns,  that,  when  the  People  demanded  a  King, 
there  was  a  great  Abatement  of  the  Vigour  of 
the  extraordinary  Providence,  but  plainly  afierts 
that  it  totally  ceafed  after  the  Captivity  ;  that  it  was 
long  ccal^d  before  the  Author  of  Ecclfhijlicus  lived  ; 
nay,  that  d  priori  it  was  to  be  known  it  would 
ceafc  long  before  Chrift  •,  and  yet  he  has  laid  it 
down  as  the  Point  he  would  prove,  that  it  con- 
tinue 1  quite  to  the  Time  of  Chrift. 

Mr.  Warburton's  fecond  Objection  againft  Dr. 
Spencer  is,  on  Account  of  his  Arguments  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  fbcocracy^  taken  from  the  Difufe 
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of  the  Urim  and  Thummim^  &c«  and  the  defpotic 
Power  of  the  Kings.  But  Dr.  Spencer  has  no  Ar- 
guments for  the  Abolition  of  the  Theocracy  before 
Chrift  j  and  from  the  Difufe  of  Urim  and  Thummitn 
in  Solomons  Time,  he  only  concludes  it  nearer  to 
a  difappearing ;  for  he  allows  it  to  have  continued 
above  a  thoufand  Years  after  that.  And  from  the 
defpotic  Power  of  the  Kings  after  Solomon,  cannot 
be  concluded  the  Abolition  of  the  Theocracy,  but 
only  the  Declenfion  of  it  5  God  did  not  then  act 
fo  immediately  as  the  Governor  of  Ifrael,  but  the 
Kings  acted  arbitrarily  by  their  own  Will,  contrary 
to  Truth  and  Right. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  a  third  Objection  againft 
Dr.  Spencer ;  but  this  arifes  wholly  from  Mr.  War- 
lurton's  mifunderftanding  the  Meaning  of  Dr.  Spen- 
cer when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Abrogation  of  God's 
Government  j  by  which  he  evidently  means,  not 
that  the  Theocracy  ceafed,  but  that  it  received  an 
Abatement  and  Alteration. 

But  befides  this  general  extraodinary  Providence, 
Mr.  Warl>urton  contends  fecondly,  that  there  was 
a  particular  Providence^  fo  that  no  Obferver  of 
tlie  Law  miffed  his  Reward,  nor  any  Tranfgrefibr 
thereof  his  Punifhment.  But,  even  in  the  Times 
of  the  Judges  and  of  the  Kings,  there  are  in  Scrip- 
ture frequent,  ftrong,  and  general  Complaints  of 
the  Inequality  of  Providence  towards  particulars ; 
and  paticular  Inftances  thereof,  even  as  high  as 
the  Days  of  Jojbua^  when  it  is  agreed  the  Theo- 
cracy was  at  its  full  Height.  —-Mr.  Warlurton  en- 
deavours to  account  for  thefe  upon  another  Footing 
than  of  an  unequal  Providence.  He  fays,  firft, 
that  this  Inequality  which  the  Jewijh  Writers  men- 
tion, was  amongft  their  heathen  Neighbours.  But 
this  cannot  be,  for  when  the  Pfalmift  fays  he  envied 
the  Foolifh,  he  cannot  mean  among  the  Heathen, 
for  being,  acording  to  Mr.  Warlurton*  under  the 
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immediate  Providence  of  God,  he  received  the  Be- 
nefit of  his  own  Goodnefs,  fo  there  could  be  no 
Ground  for  envying  their  Profperity  ;  nor  could 
he  offend  againft  the  Jews,  as  he  fays  he  fhnuld,  if" 
in  thefc  Circumftances,  he  declared  an  unequal  Pro- 
vidence amongft  their  Pagan  Neighbours;  for  whe- 
ther this  was  fo  or  not  arnon^ft  them,  the  Jews 
ftill  knew  that  God  was  their  King,  and  that  it  was 
not  fo  with  them.  The  Words  in  E'.ctefnfles  are 
full  and  univcrfal  as  poflible,  without  any  Exception 
againft  an  equal  particular  Providence. 

But  Mr.  lirar\>urto*  afligns  a  fccond  Solution  of 
the  Difficulty,    namely,    particular  Men,  he   fays, 
complain  of  Inequalities  of  Events,  which  were  in- 
deed   the  Effects  of  a  moft  equal    Providence,    of 
Children   futFcring   for   their  Parents,  and  Subjects 
for  their  Kirgs.     Now  Mr.  Warlurton\  own  Defi- 
nition cf  an  equal  particular  Providence  is,  that  no 
Tranfgrefibr   could  efcape   Pui  ifliment,    nor  good 
Man  IDC  withcu:  Reward.     How  then  could  ic  be 
that  the  guilty  Parents  or  Kings  did  not  fuffer,  and 
that  the  innocent  Children   and   Subjects  did  ?     To 
transfer   Guilt  can    never  be    the    Effect   of     the 
moft  .equal   Providence.      Nor    does    it   help   the 
Difficulty,  that  by  this  Means  Men  were  to  be  kept 
from    Wickednefs,  who  would    not    be   prevailed 
upon   by    perfonal    temporal    Evil  ;    for  an  equal 
Providence  might  as  efte&ually  prevent  it  by  per- 
fonal Calamities,  or  at  leaft  by  Death  ;  or  however 
could  not  take  this  Method   confidently    with    an 
Jnftitution,  where  no  TranfgrefTor  is  to  efcape  Pu- 
nifhment,  no  Obferver  of  the  Law  is  to  mifs  his 
Reward.     And   whatever  be  the  Cafe  of  human 
Laws,  where  the  Neceflicy  of  Affairs  fometimes  o- 
bliges    Men  to  act  thus,   it  cannot   be    the   Cafe, 
where  the  previous   Point  is,    that  Innocence,    by 
Means  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  lure  of  a  Pro- 
tection, and  Wickednefs  attended  with  certain  Suf- 
fering.    This   equal  Providence,  Mr.  Warburton 
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fays,  was  to  fupply  the  Want  of  a  future  State. — 
Sad  Supply!  that  becaufe  there  was  no  future  State 
taught,  the  Innocent  fhould  lufFer  on  Account  of  the 
Guilty.  Mr.  Warlurtori  fays  that  the  Fathers  had 
no  natural  Claim  to  thefe  extraordinary  Bleffings, 
and  fo  upon  their  Violation  ofc  the  Conditions  up- 
on which  thefe  Bleffings  were  given,  the  extraor- 
dinary Bleffings  might  in  Equity  be  withdrawn  from 
their  Children.  But  though  they  had  not  a  na- 
tural Claim,  they  had  what  was  as  good,  a  Pro- 
mife  j  and  if  they  thernfelves  performed  the  Condi- 
tions, by  Virtue  of  that  Promife,  whatever  had 
been  the  Actions  of  the  Father,  they  were  not 
to  mifs  their  Reward,  under  an  equal  Providence. 
If  they  did,  the  Covenant  between  them  and 
God  was  not  preferved  on  God's  Part,  which  can- 
not be  fuppofed. 

Mr.  Warlurtotfs  third  Solution  of  the  Difficulty 
arifing  from  the  frequent  Complaints  of  the  Ine- 
quality of  Providence,  is,  that  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  an  equal  Providence  muft  needs  be  fuch 
as  to  Occafion  thefe  Obfervations  of  Inequality  \ 
that  is,  in  plain  Terms,  an  equal  Providence  muft- 
needs  be  obferved  to  be  unequal ;  that  is  cannot  be 
adminiftcred  at  all.  Good  and  ill,  fays  Mr,  War- 
burton  would  happen  fometimes  unequally  by  a  cor- 
rupt or  remifs  Adminiftration  of  the  Laws.  But, 
in  this  Cafe,  under  an  equal  Providence,  this 
might  eafily  be  remedied,  either  by  Punifhment 
from  the  particular  Providence,  on  the  Offender 
or  corrupt  M  igiftrate,  or  by  difplacing  fuch 
Magiftrate,  or  by  never  admitting  any  that 
would  be  fo  corrupt.  And  whatever  Mr.  IVarlur- 
ton  may  fuppofe,  as  if  Providence,  in  thefe  Cafes, 
did  not  interfere,  'till  the  corrupt  Adminiftration 
itfelf,  when  ripe  for  Vengeance,  had  been  pu- 
nilhed  5  unlefs  the  Interpofition  of  Providence  was 
n^  manyTranfgreflbrs  would  by 
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their  Death   efcape  Punifhment,    and    many    good 
Men   would   loic  the  Fruits  of  their  Goodnds. 

Mr.  IVarburton  fays,  the  Wicked  were  differed  ai 
Scourges  fcr  the  Wicked  ;  it  may  be  added>  that 
they  fcoutged  the  righteous  too,  for  this  is  ftrongly 
attefled  by  the  Pfalmift,  who  is  very  exprefs  Jike- 
wife  that  thefe  Scourges  were  not  the  Heathen 
Neighbours. 

Mr.  Warburton  fays,  that  the  particular  Providence 
fometimes  interfered  with  the  general  one  of  the  State  j 
but  this  is  only  a  Proof  that  fuch  a  particular  Provi- 
dence as  he  is  fpeaking  of,  cannot  be  adminiftred  at 
all  by  a  wife  Being,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  adminiftred 
without  an  Inconfiltency,  without  a  claftvng  of  the 
particular  and  general  Providence ;  but  the  general 
Providence  was  certainly  promifed  by  God  when  he 
took  upon  himfelf  the  Government. 

Laftly,  Mr.  Warburton  fays,  that  fometimes  the 
extraordinary  Providence  wasfufpended  ;  thatthisSuf- 
penfion  was  publickly  denounced  ;  was  a  fevere  Pu- 
'  nifhment,  by  leaving  the  Jews  in  a  difconfolate  Con. 
dition,  the  End  of  which  was  for  a  national  Repentance; 
and  hence  arofe  their  Complaints.  But  firft,  the  Proofs 
produced  for  this  public  denouncing  a  Sufpenfion,  evi- 
dently make  not  the  leaft  mention  of  a  particular 
Providence  ;  and,  fecondly,  granting  they  prove  it ; 
if  by  leaving  them  in  a  difconfolate  Condition  it 
was  a  fevere  Punifhment,  it  was  fo  to  all  the  Jews; 
and  thefe  Complaints  muft  be  from  all  the  Jews, 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton^  none  of  them  be- 
lieved a  future  State.  But  there  is  not  an  Inftar.ce 
of  any  evil  Men's  Complaint  of  the  Sufpenfion  of 
an  extraordinary  Providence  >  nor  had  they  any 
Reafon  to  complain,  for  it  was  no  Punifhment  to 
them,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  what  they  would  moft 
defire :  For  having  no  Hopes  or  Fears  of  a  future 
State,  they  might  perfevere  in  their  Wickednefs 
and  be  fafe.  Nay,  the  Sufpenfion  would  have  been 
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an  Encouragement  to  them  to  do  fo.  The  Good 
alone  would  have  juft  Reafon  to  complain,  becaufe 
God  having  engaged  to  give  Blcffings  to  all  fuch, 
by  fuch  Sulpeniion,  they  were  now  no  longer  en- 
titled to  them  ,  and  to  them  alone  therefore  it  would 
be  a  fevere  Punifhment^  who  fuffered  moreover  not 
upon  their  own  Account,  but  becaufe  of  the  bad  j 
and  that  under  an  equal  Providence. 

But  Mr.  Warbunon  adds  a  fourth  general  Solu- 
tion, viz.  that  theie  Complaints  arofe  from  the  gradual 
withdrawing  the  extraordinary  Providence,  Now 
this  Abatement  muft  either  mean  that  temporal  Good 
and  Evil  were  not  conftantly  adminiftred  to  the 
Good  and  Bad,  which  is  a  direct  Inequality  of 
Providence,  or  elfe  that  fo  great  Good  and  Evil 
was  not  conftantly  difpenfed,  and  that  for  five  hun- 
dred Years  together,  but  this  Mr.  War  bur  ton  has 
not  fo  much  as  attempted  to  prove.  And  as  to  the 
Paftages  that  Mr.  Warbunon  produces,  to  evidence 
that  the  extraordinary  Providence  revived  after  the 
Retnrn  from  Captivity,  they  evidently  imply  nothing 
more  than  a  promifed  BiefTing  to  the  Jews  nationally 
confidered,  which  is  very  different  from  the  equal 
Providence  they  were  meant  to  prove. 

Sir  ISAAC  NEWTON'S  Chronology  vindicated. 

WHEN  Mr.  fParburttot  comes  to  confider 
Sir  Ifaac  Newtor's  Chronology  ;  previous 
to  his  Attempt  to  confute  Sir  Jfaac's  Syftem,  he 
has  made  two  Obfervations. —  Firft,  concerning  the 
Natuie  of  his  Syflem. —  Secondly,  concerning  the 
Quality  of  his  Evidence. 

Firil,  with  Regard  to  the  Nature  of  the  Syftem, 
^AvWarburton  obferves,  that  the  Annals  of  sEgypt, 
as  may  be  feen  by  Hercdoiui,  Dioaorus*  &c  are 
exprefly  and  invariably  for  the  realDiverfity  cf  OJiris 
and  Sefofiris.  But  firft,  Herodotus  never  pretends 

that 
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that  he  either  copied  the  ^Egyptian  Annals,  or 
learnt  from  them,  before  he  comes  to  the  Days  of 
Pfammittichus',  but  fays  frequently,  that  he  had  learnt 
what  he  relates  of  their  old  Affairs  upon  the  Cre- 
dit of  their  Priefts. —  Secondly,  it  is  certain  he  did 
not  j  for  Manetho,  who  unqueftionably  wrote  from 
fuch  lacrcd  Books  of  the  ^Egyptians  as  thele  were, 
refutes  Herodotus  as  relating  falfely  the  ^Egyptian 
Affairs.  —  Thirdly,  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  differ 
in  fo  many  particulars,  that  it  is  impofiible  both 
Ihould  have  copied  from  the  fame  Annals.  Not  to 
mention  now,  that  there  arc  no  Annals  that  fix  the 
precife  Period  when  either  Ojtris  or  Sefojlris  lived. 
Mr.  Warburton  fays  indeed,  that  the  Hiftory  of 
jEgypt,  confifted  of  the  Authentick  Records  of  an 
adlive  and  learned  Priefthood.  But  then  he  himfelf 
immediately  afterwards  allows,  that  thefe  fame  Hi- 
ftorians  extended  back  their  Annals  to  an  unreafon- 
able  length  of  Time  -,  than  which  there  needs  not 
a  fuller  Conceffion  that  their  Annals  were  Matter 
of  Invention.  And  if  this  be  fo,  it  is  furcly  the  pro- 
per Bufmefs  of  a  Chronologer  to  bring  back  fuch 
extended  Periods  to  their  due  Date.  This  extend- 
ingback,  Mr.  Warburton  fays,  was  their  only  Trank 
grcfiion  againft  Truth  5  but  foqn  after  they  are  re- 
prelented  as  inventing  Fables,  and  throwi.ig  a  gene- 
ral Confufion  over  the  Hiftories  of  their  ancient 
Heroes,  bringing  their  Births  even  lower  than  their 
certainly  recorded  Worfhip.  Now  what  is  this, 
but  that  thefe  authentic  Annals  were  corrupted  both 
backwards  and  forwards  ?  And  thefe  Corruptors, 
Mr.  Warburton  calls  Mailers  of  their  Trade,  and 
owns  that  it  was  with  peculiar  Skill  they  invented 
a  Set  of  Fables. — What  thefe  Annals  were  we  may 
learn  from  Syncellus^  who  fays  the  ^Egyptians  com- 
piled a  long  and  trifling  Mythology  of  their  Gods 
and  Heroes.  And  Mr.  Warburton  owns  the  Igno- 
rance of  the  Grecians  in  the  ^Egyptian  Affairs  5  they 
Y  4  not 
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not  living  'till  long  after  the  limes  in  Qu?ftion, 
when  the  ancient  and  public  Records  or  Mgypt 
were  deftroycd.  And  how  authentic  they  were  ap- 
pears from  the  very  great  Difference  in  the  Ac- 
counts of  fuch  Hiftorians  as  wrire  of  thole  Times. 
If  Herodotus  could  not  copy  the  authentic  Recor(  s, 
bscaufe  they  were  deftroyed,  much  lefs  could  thty 
who  came  after  him.  They  could  only  write  from 
what  Mr.  Wailourton  allows  to  be  and  calls  forged 
Records. 

The  iecond  previous  Obfervation  Mr.  Warbitrton 
makes,  concerns  the  Quality  ot  Sir  Ifaac's  Evidence, 
which  is,  he  fays,  ch^ifly  the  fabulous  Hiftory  of 
Greece*  as  delivered  by  Friefts  and  Mythologies — 
But  though  thefe  may  abound  with  Falfehoods, 
the  Hiftory  of  Mgypt  does  much  more  fo,  in  which 
there  is  an  Account  of  thirty  thoufand  Years  which 
is  all  falfe.  And  what  tho*  much  of  the  GrfC'an 
Hiftory  is  fabulous,  if  a  fagacious  Writer  can  trace, 
from  Circumftances,  an  Account  cf  Times,  agree- 
able to  tht-  Courfe  of  Nature,  the  Nature  of  I  hings, 
the  facred  Hiftory,  and  to  other  the  bed  Hiftorians, 
fuch  Evidence  may  fairly  be  admitted.  And  it  is 
this  Sir  Ifaac  has  endeavoured  to  do.  They  who 
relate  Fables  may  be  credited  in  what  appears  not  to 
be  Fable.  If  in  thefe  Enquiries  no  Ufe  was  to  be 
made  of  the  Poets  and  Scholiafts,  Truth  in  Chro- 
nology would  be  in  vain  fought  for,  as  there  would 
remain  but  little  Foundation  for  Chronology  or 
Hiftory.  Put  Mr  Warburton  himfelf  has  thought 
thefe  of  fuch  Authority,  as  to  have  made  U<e  of 
them  himfelf  in  his  Account  of  the  Myfteries.  How- 
ever, he  has  owned  that  the  Hiftorians  of  Greece 
and  jEgypt  are  another  Part  of  Sir  Ifaac's  Evidence ; 
but  that  Sir  Ifaac  will  not  hear  them  out.  As  a 
Syftem  of  chronological  Truth  muft  be  taken  from 
the  whole,  neither  is  Sir  Ifaac  to  take  every  Thing 
for  Truth  that  every  particular  Hiftorian  advances  ; 

and 
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and  Mr.  IV-.nburtvn  owns  that  they  falfely  improved 
certain  Fads  and  Mn-akcs. 

r  thtfe  Mr.  tf'ai  burton  proceeds  to  invali- 
date Sir  IJ'<MC\  Opinion,  that  O/rr/j,  Sefoflris9  and 
Baccku^  were  the  fame,  which  he  gathered  from 
the  iamerufs  of  Particulars  attributed  to  them  all. 
To  this  Mr.  IVarbwto-  anfwcrs,  that  there  are  ma- 
ny particulars  in  which  two  confeffrdly  different 
Kings  agree  ;  and  Inftantts  in  King  Arthur  and 
Wili'im  the  Conqueror.  But  this  atfecls  not  Sir 
If&af^  Argument,  whofc  Strength  confifts  in  this, 
that  there  was  hut  one  jE«ypii:n  King  that  reigned 
over  all  /£?>/>/,  jElbtopia*  and  L)bia,  'till  after 
the  Expuliion  of  ihe  Shepherds,  and  yet  all  thefe 
three  are  laid  to  have  done  fo.  That  Ofirn  con- 
quered and  reigned  over  JEti  iopia  and  Lyb:a  is  at- 
ttfted  by  D>o?iorus\  that  $e/</:ri3  conquered  and 
reigned  over  Ethiopia  aivl  Lyha,  and  was  the  fi.ft 
and  only  ^Egyptian  that  did  fo,  is  attefted  by  Herrt/o- 
tut  and  Strabo  \  they  are  therefore  the  fame  Per  fen. 
And  tho*  it  (hould  be  granted,  which  yet  Mr. 
W& button  has  afierted  without  giving  a  fingle  In- 
dance  in  Proof,  that  it  was  an  ^Egyptian  Cuftom  to 
call  their  earlier  Heroes  by  the  Names  of  their  ear- 
lier Gods,  this  alters  not  the  Cafe;  for  if  Ojirii  and 
Sefojiris  are  different  Perfons,  then,  contrary  to 
the  exprefs  Authority  of  Htrototus  and  btrabv^  not 
lying  Mythologifts,  there  muft  have  been  two  who 
reigned  over  Mgypt*  and  conquered  ^Ethiopia  and 
Lybia. 

Mr.  Warkurton  fuppofes  it  probable,  that  the 
Name  of  OJins  was  given  to  Sefi/in:y  and  then 
prefently  afterwards  directly  a flerts  tiie  Fad;  and, 
without  proving  the  Difference  of  Pcrfons,  argues, 
as  if  the  Fadl  were  true  •,  and  then  lays,  that  Pofte- 
rity  by  that  Means  confounded  their  Aclions  But 
the  above  Argument  confutes  this  Suppofition  of 
Mr.  Warburton  ;  nor  does  theHiftory  of  the  Bible 
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admit  of  more  than  one  fuch  Conqueror  who  was 
King  of  jEgypt.  Nor  does  Clerxcns  Alexandrinus* 
as  Mr.  Warburtw  aflercs,  allow  that  Ofir^s  was 
the  Progenitor  of  Sefoftris^  but  disapproves  of  Athe- 
vodorus  who  had  invented  fuch  a  Suppofuicn.  — 
Mr.  Warburton  has  exprefly  owned  that  what  was 
told  of  Sefoftris  by  Herodotus  was  corrupted,  and 
the  fame  Conquefts  given  to  Ofiris  j  now,  when 
they  were  corrupting  and  carrying  back  their  Chro- 
nology 30000  Years,  they  were  obliged  to  invent 
Names  as  well  as  Things  to  fill  up  that  Time  j  and 
as  no  Actions  could  be  invented  greater  than  thofe 
of  SefuftrtS)  nor  any  new  Countries  to  be  conquered, 
what  was  more  likely  than  that  to  a  new  invented 
Name,  who  was  to  be  an  Hero,  they  fhould  attribute 
the  Actions  of  their  great  Hero ;  thus  making  a 
Difference  in  Time,  when  there  was  none  in  Per* 
fon.  Upon  this  Scheme,  the  ^Egyptian  Chronolo- 
gy may  be  reconciled  to  Truth  ;  but  if  Ofiris  and 
Stfoftns  are  different  Perfons,  it  is  all  Confufion  and 
Contradiction. 

The  Objection  Mr.  Warburton  makes,  as  if  Sir 
Ifaac  fuppoied  that  Mgypty  even  fo  late  as  Sefoftris, 
was  only  emerging  from  a  State  of  Barbarity,  has  nq 
Foundation  ;  the  amount  of  what  he  has  implied 
being  only  that  they  then  were  recovering  from  be- 
ing miferably  harrafs'd  with  Wars,  and  opprefled 
by  Foreigners,  to  the  Acquirement  of  great  Domi- 
nion. And  this  their  oppreffed  Condition  makes  it 
probable  that  the  Land  might  be  divided  out  by 
SefoftriS)  tho*  it  had  been  before  parcelled  out  by 
Jojepb. 

From  this  Argument  of  Mr.  Warburton's,  found- 
ed on  Suppofition,  he  proceeds  to  his  pofitive  Evi- 
dence for  the  Difference  of  Perfons.  His  firft  Ar- 
gument is,  that  the  Name  of  Ofiris  is  ufed  in  Hero, 
worfhip  j  Hero-worfhip  was  as  early  as  the  In- 
ftitution  of  Civil  Policy  j  therefore  Ofiris  was  as 
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early.  He  adds,  Hero-worfhip  came  after  PLinet- 
worlhip  ;  the  Confequence  of  which  is,  that  Phnet- 
worfhip  was  before  the  firft  Inftitucion  of  civil  Po- 
licy.—But  firft,  Epiphanius  and  Eufebiui  both  date 
the  Origin  of  this  Idolatry  from  the  Time  of  Serug^ 
two  Generations  before  Ibarra^  the  Father  of  /ibra- 
bam  \  he  being  the  firtt  that  began  the  Worlhip  of 
fuch  Warriors  or  Governors  as  were  before  him. 
Epipbanius  thinks  that  it  was  long  after  this  that 
Men  worshipped  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Ops,  &c  Now 
Planet- worfhip  is  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  till  long 
after  this,  never  'till  after  the  Exodus :  So  that  this 
Idolatry  is  not  older  than  Strug's  Time,  and  there 
was  no  Ground  for  making  Planet-worfhip  previous 
to  Hero-worfliip.  Neither  does  Mr.  tf'arbwton 
produce  any  Authority  to  (hew  that  Hero-worfhip 
was  pofterior  to  Planet-worfhip  that  lived  fo  foon 
as  within  thirteen  hundred  Years  after  the  Begin- 
ing  of  Idolatry  j  nor  yet  has  he  attempted  to  prove 
that  Planet- wodhip  was  previous  to  the  Initiation 
of  civil  Policy, 

But  granting  thefe  Things  were  proved,  all  Hero- 
worfhip  did  not  begin  with  civil  Policy  ;  for  the 
Practice  continued  at  leaft  from  Abraham's  Time, 
when  we  know  civil  Policy  was  in  sEgypt,  to  the 
Argnntwtic  Expedition,  which  was  at  leaft  feven 
hundred  Years.  Now  OJiris  might  be  the  laft  of 
the  deify'd  Heroes  ;  and  certainly  FulcAft,  He/ius, 
dgathodtzmon  and  Saturn  were  before  him,  nay, 
were  eight  hundred  fixty-fix  Years  before  him,  'if 
we  follow  Minetbo.  Where  then  is  Mr.  Warbur- 
torfs  Demonflration,  by  this  Argument,  that  Ofiris 
is  as  old  as  is  fuppofed  by  common  Chronologers. 

Mr.  Warburtons  next  Demonflration  of  the  high 
Antiquity  of  OJiris  is,  that  he  was,  and  that  none 
elfc  was  worfhipped  overall  JEgypt.  It  is  owned  He- 
rodotus  afierts  this  ;  but  Mr.  fi'arburfon's  Reafon 
for  this  is,  becaufe  he  was  the  common  Benefactor  of 

all 
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all  JEgypt  in  the  Invention  of  Corn,  Wine,  and 
civil  Policy.  But  all  that  will  follow  is,  that  he 
reigned  over  all  JEgypt.  He  conquered  Mthiopia^ 
Lybia>  &c.  and  lived  in  the  Age  when  Deifica- 
tion was  the  Fafhion,  and  therefore  as  particular 
Heroes  had  their  particular  Worfhip,  he  might  in 
the  fame  Manner  be  worshipped  by  all  ALgypt. 

Mr.  Warbxrtwf&  third  Agument  is,  that  the  Calf 
or  Ox  was  an  Egyptian  Symbol  j  that  this  Symbol 
was  as  old  as/V/0/ej'sTime,  (this  appears  from  daron's 
Golden  Calf  j)  that  this  was  the  peculiar  Symbol  of 
Oftris  5  therefore  Ofiris  was  as  old  as  M^J'S  Time. 
But  the  very  Point  to  be  proved  is,  that  Ofiris  liv'd 
as  early  as  Mofes,  and  that  thefe  Symbols  were  pe- 
culiar to  Ofiris,  nor  could  denote  any  other  Bene- 
fadtor,  prior  to  Ofiris  ;  but  this  Mr.Warburton  has 
not  done.  In  fuch  a  Point,  it  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  Thing  reprefented  by  the  Sym- 
bol is  as  old  as  the  Symbol.  Foffius  and  feveral 
of  the  Ancients,  think  it  reprefented  Jofepb :  And 
that  fuch  a  Benefactor  as  Ofirif  (fuppofing  him  to  be 
the  fame  with  Sefoftrts)  fliould  be  worfhipped  un- 
der that  Symbol  is  very  reafonable  to  be  believed. 

A  fourth  Argument  of  Mr.  Warturtorfs  is,  from 
a  Concefiion  of  Sir  Ifaac\  that  the  Inventor  of  A- 
griculture  was  worfhipped  in  the  Calf  or  Ox,  and 
Agriculture  was  before  Jofeptfs  Time,  therefore  O- 
fir  is  was  before  Jofeph^  at  lead  feven  hundred  Years 
before  Sefoflris  or  Sefac.  But  here  too  Mr.  War- 
burton  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  Calf  was  fo 
peculiarly  the  Symbol  of  Oftris,  that  it  was  never 
applied  to  any  other.  The  Cafe  feems  to  be  this  ; 
that  fome  great  Benefactor,  who  firft  taught  the  Way 
of  cultivating  the  Lands  ufually  overflowed  by  the 
JV//?,  was  celebrated  under  the  Symbol  of  the  C?*f 
or  Ox,  the  Name  of  which  refembles  the  Word 
OJiris  5  and  that,  long  after  this,  the  fame  Word 
became  appropriated  to  the  great  Conqueror  of 
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jEgypt,  who  taught  the  conquered  Nations  to  plow 
with  Oxen.  So  that  tho*  Agriculture  might  have 
been  feven  hundred  Years  in  the  World,  yet  Se- 
fofttis  might  be  worfhipped  in  the  Symbol  of  an 
Ox,  and  have  that  Symbol  appropriated  to  him, 
which  had  before  been  applied  to  others. 

But,    upon  Examination,  we  (hall  find  that  no 
particular    Time    is   agreed    upon    for  the  Time 
of  OJiris.     If  he  be  placed  in  the  Time  of  the 
GoJs,  that  is  confefiedly  fo  fabulous  a  Part  of  the 
^Egyptian  Chronology,  running  out  five  thoufand 
Years  beyond  the  Flood,   that  he  mult  be  looked 
on  as  a  fictitious  Perfon.     We   muft  then  Jook 
for   him  in   thofe  Times,  when  it  was  cuftomary 
in    that    Country    to  deify  deceafed   Benefa&ors  j 
and  if  there  can  be  found  amongft  thefe  Benefu&ors, 
a  Perfon  who  did  fuch  Things  as  are  afcribed  to 
the  God,  the  God  and  Mortal   muft  be  the  fame 
Perfon  ;    and  the  God  muft  be  placed  according 
as  Hiftory  fixes  the  Time  of  the  Mortal,  how- 
ever it  may  deviate  from  the  Accounts  of  common 
Chronologers  ;  efpccially  in  this  Cafe,  as  we  know 
it  to  have  been  a  Practice  to  corrupt  the  ^Egyptian 
Annals ;  and  it  is  certain,  Ofitis  did  not  live  where 
the  ^Egyptians  have  placed  him.     And  if  we  may 
bring  him  from  that  high  Antiquity,  which  is  un- 
queftionably  falie,  to  the  Times  of  Jofefb  or  Jo/huay 
why  not  to  the  Time  of  Solomon,  if  Circumftances 
do  then  agree  with  him  ?  the  Difficulty  is  to  find 
out  the   Hero  •,  and  that  Sir  Ifaac  has  done,    by 
(hewing  the  Number  of  Circumftances  that  have 
been  attributed   to  Qfirls  belong  Jikewife  to  Sefo- 
ftris.  —  That  Ofer'u  cannot  be  fo  ancient  as  Mr. 
Wai-burton  places  him,  the  Pillar  at  Nyfa  in  dra- 
bla  would  fliew,  if  it  be  at  all  of  Authority.     For 
firft,  Ofiris,  mentioned  on  it,  did  not  then  live  be- 
fore A' (ibia  had   been  conquered  by  fome  Mtfp- 
King,   but   none  fuch  lived  before   Sefoflris. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  What  is  written  thereon  is  faid  to  be  in 
facrrd  Letters,  which  was  not  a  Sort  of  writing 
in  O/?m's  Days,  if  placed  fo  early  as  is  done  by 
Mr.  Warburton.  And  thirdly,  It  is  written  upon 
it,  that  I/is,  Wife  of  0 fir  is,  was  Queen  of  all 
the  Country,  which  muft  mean  at  leaft  Queen  of 
all  jEgypf-,  if  not  both  that  and  ArMa  5  which 
therefore  could  not  be  at  fooneft  'till  the  Expulfion 
of  the  Shepherds  by  Mifphra^mutbofis. 

But  farther  ;  if  with  Mr.  jfratburton  we  look  for 
Ofiris  before  Jofrph,  this  introduces  Confufion  upon 
what  is  already  tolerably  clear  ;  for  the  Difcovery 
that  the  Year  confided  of  three  hundred  fixty-five 
Diys,  Mr.  War  burton  owns  was  about  the  Time 
of  Jojhua,  but  it  is  attefled  by  the  Pillar  of  Nyfa 
in  Arabia,  that  Ofiris  was  born  at  the  very  Time, 
confequently  long  after  Jofeph,  and  even  after  the 
Deaih  of  Mcfes.  The  Method,  then,  of  fixing 
this  uncertain  Period,  when  Ofiris  or  Bacchus  lived, 
muft  be  by  traceing  out  the  Perfon  to  whom  the 
Circumftances  belong  ;  and  this  Sir  Jfaac  has  mewed 
to  be  the  Perfon  of  Sefoflris. 

Befides  this  Argument  of  Sir  Ifiafs  for  the  Same- 
nefs  of  Perfon  under  the  Names  of  Ofiris  and  Sefo- 
ftris,  from  the  Likenefs  of  Circumftances  in  both, 
he  argues  again,  that  the  Genealogies  of  the  Gods 
and  Heroes,  agree  with  the  Times  of  Sefo/iris.  This, 
fays  Mr.  f¥arburton>  is  a  fallacious  Conclufion,  be- 
caufe  every  Age  in  the  Pag-n World  fwarmed  with 
the  Progeny  of  the  Gods  ^  therefore  no  Argument 
can  be  drawn  for  th^  Time  of  the  Progenitor  from 
the  Birth  of  the  Oifspring.  But,  whatever  were 
Men's  Motives  for  their  pretending  to  be  the  Off- 
fpring  of  the  Gods,  it  is  certain,  nor  does  Mr. 
Warburion  deny  it,  that  the  Perfons  worihipped  by 
the  Pagan  World  were  real  Perfons  who  had  OfF- 
fpring,  fuch  as  Jupiter  in  Crete ;  and  if  real  Per- 
ibns,  their  Time  may  be  gathered  from  the 
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Time  of  their  Sons  ;  and  efpecially  if  other  Cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  the  Father,  confpire  with 
the  Time  preceding  that  of  the  Sons  •,  which  Sir 
Ifaac  has  fhewed  to  be  the  Cafe  with  Regard  to 
the  prefent  Inftance.  For  not  only  the  Genealo- 
gies of  the  Gods  and  Heroes  conincide  with  the 
Time  of  Sefo'lris,  but  all  the  Actions  reported  of 
one  of  thofe  Gods,  Bacchus,  agree  with  the  Time 
of  Sefoflris,  and  the  Sons  of  Bacchus  were  Argo- 
nauts, and  the  Argonaut ic  Expedition  was  one  Ge- 
neration later  than  Sefuflris.  What  confirms  the 
Truth  of  this  Argument  of  Sir  Jfaac'sis,  that  the 
old  Apologifts,  who  underftood  thefe  Things,  uied 
it  againft  the  Pagans ,  and  the  Pagans  never  an- 
fwered  it  by  aflerting,  as  they  might  otherwife  have 
done,  that  the  Gods  were  not  real  Perfons. 

Mr.Warburton  proceeds  next  to  the  Confequences 
he  thinks  deducible  from  Sir  Ifaac's  Scheme ;  which 
are  either  thofe  Sir  lf-iac  would  not  mention,  or 
thofe  he  admitted.  With  Regard  to  the  firft  of 
thefe,  Mr.  Warburton  mentions  fome  Confequences, 
which,  he  fays,  are  admitted  by  Diodorus  j  the  Au- 
thority Sir  Ifaac  had  admitted  in  other  Refpects,  and 
therefore  fhould  admit  in  this.  But  becaufe  the  Au- 
thority is  admitted  in  one  Cafe,  it  does  not  fol- 
Jow  it  muft  be  admitted  in  other  Cafes  ;  now  what 
Sir  Ifaac  has  admitted  are  built  upon  various  other 
Authority,  as  well  as  upon  Diodorus's  5  and  the 
fame  Authority  may  in  other  Cafes  be  rejeded, 
when  aflerting  Things  manifeftly  untrue. —  A  Con- 
quence  omitted  by  Sir  Ifaac  and  aflerted  by  Mr. 
Ifarburton  to  be  particularly  authentic  in  Diodo- 
rusy  is,  That  Ifis  invented  Agriculture ;  for  this 
he  cxprefly  tells  us,  fays  Mr.  fFarburton,  from  the 
Pillar  at  Nyfa  in  Arabia  j  but  this  it  is  plain  Dio- 
dorus never  faw,  but  had  only  from  Report  j  nor 
docs  he  at  all  imply  that  he  himfeJf  believed  what 
was  faid  about  it.  And  it  is  apparently  falfe, 
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However  Diodorus^  or  any  one  elfe,  may  relate  the 
Story,  that  Ifa  invented  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Warburton  then  proceeds  to  the  Confe- 
quences,  he  (ays,  are  acknowledged  by  Sir  ifaac. 
The  firft  is,  That  Infbumrms  ot  War  were  ihe  in- 
vention of  the  Age  of  Sefoftns.  But  Sir  Ijaac  fays 
no  fucu  Thing,  whether  in  Mgypt  or  in  Greece  $ 
nay,  exprefly  affcrts  they  were  round  out  long  be- 
fore Sefoftrifs  Time  -,  io  that,  whatever  Confe- 
quences  may  follow  from  the  Suppofuion,  they  arc 
jiot  chargeable  upon  Sir  Ifaac.  -  He  does  indeed 
mention,  that  the  jE&yptia-'.s  and  African,  fought 
wieh  Clubs  j  and  this  in  the  Time  of  Seloflris^  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  invaded  the  Afri- 
cans  before  his  Time;  and  this  is  a  Fact  (whatever 
was  theReaion  of  the  Fad)  aueited  by  Hygtnus  and 
Ptiny^  but  this  does  not  imply  ihey  had  no  Arms,  as 
Mr.  W'arbU'ton  affcrts,  bat  that  thefe  were  a  Sort 
of  Arms  they  were  ttfed  to  And  there  are  feve- 
ral  Inftances  in  Hiftory,  of  Nations  fighting  with 
Clubs,  even  much  later  than  Stfofcri?*  Time,  and 
when  other  Weapons  were  unqueftionably  in  Ufe. 
Herodotus  fays,  the  Lybians  made  Ufe  of  them  in 
Xerxes's  Army.  Nor  does  it  follow  that,  becaufe 
Iron  or  Copper  was  worked  in  Crete  or  Lemnos^ 
that  it  was  carried  into  Mgypt^  or  was  in  fuch 
Plenty  there,  as  to  fuffice  for  all  milifary  Weapons. 
Mr.^r/;«r/6«adds,  that,  according  to  Sirlfaac,  the 
very  Tools  employed  in  making  Arms,  were  in- 
vented but  the  Generation  before  the  Trojan  War. 
Now  it  is  attefteJ,  indeed,  by  Pliny^  that  fuican 
found  out  the  Smith  s  Hammer,  Tongs,  Leaver 
and  Anvil,  in  Cyprus  \  but  this  is  nothing  to  Mr. 
JParburton's  Purpose  becauie  Arms  inight  be  made 
without  thefe  Tools  \  and  it  is  agiced  by  all,  that 
they  were  invented  before  f^.ca,9^,  Days.  But  ilill, 
fays  Mr.  Wai -but 'ton ,  Vutijn  muft  have  been  the 
Inventor  of  Arms,  becaufe  he  was  deify 'd,  and 
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this  muft  have  been  for  fome  Invention  ^  but  Plat0 
fays,  he  was  deify'd  by  the  Mgyptians^  for  (hew- 
ing them  the  Art  of  making  warlike  and  hufban* 
dry  Tools  of  Iron  ;  which  was,  in  the  Time  of 
the  Trojan  War,  fo  valuable  a  Commodity,  as  to 
be  reckoned  amongft  the  Treafures  that  a  Man 
had  }  and  Pulcan's  Improvement  was  therefore  a 
very  important  one.  It  was  for  this  his  teaching 
the  ^Egyptians  the  Art  of  working  in  Iron,  and 
making  thereof  Armour,  Tools  for  War  and  Huf- 
bandry,  and  his  great  Skill  in  making  them  for 
Strength  as  well  as  ornamental  and  ufeful,  that  he 
was  deify'd,  or,  as  Sir  Ifaac  fays,  fafupplying  them 
with  Armour. 

The  fecond  Confequence  faid  by  Mr.  Warburton 
to  be  acknowledged  by  Sir  Ifaac  is,  That  ^Egypf9 
was  firft  fupplied  with  Horfes  by  Sefoftrif*  Con- 
queft  of  Lybia  ;  which  is  directly  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture. But  what  Sir  Ifaac  fays  exprefly  is,  That 
that  Circumftance  was  the  Occafion  that  &gypt  fo 
abounded  with  Horfes,  as  to  enable  the  ^Egyptians 
to  fupply  Solomon.  Neither  is  Sir  Ifaac,  as  Mr. 
Warburton  aflerts,  in  this  Place  fpeaking  of  the 
Origin  of  Things  in  jEgyft  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necef- 
fary  we  fhould  underftand  him  fo,  with  Regard  to 
Horfes,  becaufe  he  had  been  doing  fo  before,  with 
Regard  to  fome  Things,  and  does  fo  afterwards 
with  Regard  to  others.  Mr.  War  bur  ton  owns,  in- 
deed, that  Sir  Ifaac  afferts  elfewhere,  That  ALgypt 
abounded  with  Horfes  much  earlier  \  and  Sir  Ifaac 
is  not  ufed  to  contradict  himfelf  j  Nay,  he  gives 
a  Proof  from  the  Bible,  that  feveral  Years  be- 
fore SefoftriS)  and  therefore  before  the  Conqueft 
of  Lybia*  jEgypt  abounded  with  Horfes.  —  Mr. 
Warburton  lays,  that  the  Horfes  wherewith  Pha- 
raoh abounded  at  the  Exodus,  is  an  Evidence  againft 
Sir  Ifaac  ;  but  however  much  they  abounded  then, 
it  makes  nothing  againft  Sir  JfaaC9  w^o  only  fays, 
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That  the  Conqueft  of    Lybia  enabled  the 
tiam  to  fuppiy   Solomon  with   fo  many.      Nay,  it 
appears    that  at   that   Time  jEgypt   did   not   a- 
bound  with  Horfes,  for  Pharaoh  purfued  the  ff- 
raelites   with  only  fix  hundred  Chariots,  even   all 
the  Chariots  of  Mgypt  \  for  fo  it  fhould  undoubted- 
ly be  tranflated  ;    it  being  very  improper  to  fay  fix 
hundred  Chariots,  and  all  the  Chariots  of  ALgypt* 
the  former  being  included  in  the  latter  j  and  it  can- 
not mean  the  Chariots  of  all  tiwJEgypfians,  befides 
thofe  of  Pharaehi  for  the  Shortnefs  of  Time  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  got  together.     Neither  does 
their  being  chofen  Chariots  imply,  that  they  were 
fele&ed   out  of  an  indefinite  Number,  but   only 
that  they  were  choice  and  good  ones,  fit  for  Ser- 
vice. 

The  third  Confequence  faid  by  Mr.  Warburton 
to  be  acknowledged  by  Sir  Ifaac  is,  That  Animal 
Food  was  not  in  Ufe  'till  about  the  Time  of  Se- 
foflris.    But  Sir  Ifaac  fays  nothing  about  it,  but  on- 
ly of  the  Introduction  of  Luxury,  of  a  fumptuou* 
and  voluptuous  Way  of  Life.  —  But  fuppofing  Sir 
Ifaac  had  faid  fo,  Mr.  Wtrburton  has  not  confuted 
the  Opinion.     His  Arguments  are  from  Pharaoh's 
Baker's  Dream  and  Jofeph's  Intepretation,  which, 
if  it  prove  any  thing  about  eating  Flefh,  it  proves 
that  the  ^Egyptians  were  Anthropophagi :  and  as  for 
the  Word  Bake-meats,  it  means  in  the  Original, 
no  more  than  whatever  Food  the  Baker  prepared.  — 
A  fecond  Argument  Mr.  War  hurt  on  draws  from 
the  I/raelites  fitting  by  their  Flefli-pots  whilft  in 
jEgypt.     But   does  it  follow  becaufe   a  different 
People  from  the  ^Egyptians  eat  Flefh,  that  there- 
Fore  the  JEgyptians*    who   hated  Shepherds,  did 
fo  ?  —  But   his  third  Reafon  is  his  principal 
one  •,  That  when  Jofeph  entertained  his  Brethren, 
.  the  common  Food  was  Animal-food  ;  fo  that  the 
eating  that,  was  not  what  gave  the  ^Egyptians  their 
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Averfion  to  Shepherds.  There  was,  indeed,  Ani- 
mal Food  prepared  for  the  Shepherds  •,  but  the 
Reiibn  given  in  the  Bible  why  the  ^Egyptians  fat 
apart  from  them  is,  Becaufe  the  ^Egyptians  mighc 
not  cat  Bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  A- 
bomination  to  the  /Egyptians.  Nor  can  we  ima- 
gine the  polite  ^Egyptians  would  abominate  Stran- 
gers, but  from  a  perfect  Abhorrence  of  their  Food. 
Flefh-eating  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Shep- 
herds. Now,  the  Time  of  their  invading  jE<>ypf9 
was  not  'till  after  the  Exodus.  If  the  Invafion 
was  before  Jofipb's  Time,  in  Jofeptfs  Time  it  was 
over,  for  that  Pharaoh  was  not  a  Shepherd  King 
is  plain,  becaufe  of  the  then  Abomination  of  Shep- 
herds ;  and  allowing  for  the  reputed  Time  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  the  Time  of  the  Wars  by 
which  they  were  expelled,  they  muft  have  come 
in  within  twenty  Years  of  the  Flood,  which  is  in- 
credible ;  nor  can  it  be,  becaufe  the  firft  King  of 
the  Shepherds  built  Marts,  fortified  it,  and  put  in- 
to  it  a  Garifon  of  240000  Men.  Nor  could  it  be 
after  Jofepb  and  before  the  Birth  of  Mofes^  becaufe 
they  muft  have  come  through  the  Land  of  Gojben ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  fuch  Difturbance 
given  to  the  Children  of  Jfrael  there.  And  the 
Pharaoh  in  Mofes's  Time,  was  plainly  not  a  Shep- 
herd. But  the  Directions  in  Scripture  are  fo  evi- 
dent, that  it  is  certain  this  Invafion  was  not  be- 
fore the  Exodus  ;  fo  that  the  Abomination  of  the 
^Egyptian  could  not  arife  from  any  Invafion ; 
nor  could  it  proceed  from  a  Diverfity  of  Religion  ; 
for,  befides  that  we  know  not  what  was  the  Reli- 
gion of  JEgypt  at  that  Time,  we  know  Abraham 
and  the  Patriarchs  facrificed,  and  made  Leagues 
with  the  People,  and  eat  Flefh  together  as  Friends. 
But  it  is  very  plain  from  Scripture,  that  in  Mofef* 
Time  the  ^Egyptians  were  not  Flcfh-eaters ;  and 
Diodorut  aflurcs  us,  That  at  firft  the  ^Egyptians 
Z  2  were 
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were  fuftained  by  Roots  and  Herbs.  How  long 
this  continued,  does  not  appear  ;  but  probably  as 
was  faid,  'till  Flefh-eating  was  introduced  by  the 
Shepherds, 

A  fourth  Confequence  faid  by  Mr.  Warburton 
to  be  acknowledged  is,  That  the  Land  of  J&- 
-  gypt  was  firfl  divided  into  Property  by  Sefoflrh  ; 
whereas  it  was  before  divided  by  Jofeph.  But  Sir 
Ifaac  does  not  fay  fo  $  all  he  has  allowed  is,  that 
Sefoftris  divided  the  Land  by  Meafure.  Now,  what 
tho'  Jofifph  had  divided  the  Land  five  hundred  or 
fix  hundred  Years  before  \  yet,  confidering  the  Re- 
volutions there  had  been  in  the  Conquers  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  their  Expulfion*  the  Overthrow  of 
Pharaoh's  Army,  the  Departure  of  the  Children 
of  Ifrael)  and  the  greater  Quantity  of  Land  by  be- 
ing in  Sefoftris's  Time  Lords  of  all  jEgyP**  not- 
vvithftanding  what  Jofepb  did  in  this  Sort,  Sefoftris 
may  be  allowed  to  have  divided  the  Land,  or  to 
parcel  it  out;  in  different  Proportions,  and  in  ano- 
ther Manner.  Mr.  Warburton  aflferts,  That  the 
Divifion  of  the  Land  by  Sefoftris  was  only  a  divid- 
ing JEgypt  into  fquare  Fiekjs  by  Crofs  Canals,  to 
drain  the  Marfhes  •,  but  this  is  directly  againft  the 
Teftimony  of  Herodatus,  who  fays,  That  every  one 
had  a  Portion  of  Land  allotted  to  him,  and  that 
the  Defign  of  this  Divifion  was,  thereby  to  regulate 
the  Taxes  to  be  levied. 

The  fifth  Confequence  Sir  Ifaac  is  faid  to  acknow- 
ledge is,  That  Letters  were  unknown  in  Mgypt 
'till  the  Time  of  David.  This,  tho'  faid  by  Mr. 
Warburton  to  be  the  fifth,  is  indeed  the  firft  own'd 
by  Sir  Ifaac.  And  for  its  Truth,  it  may  be  left 
fafely  with  the  Evidence  Sir  Ifaac  has  produced. 
The  Inventor  of  Letters  in  JEgypt  is  known  to  be 
tfhothi  who  was  Secretary  to  Ofiris  -9  and  it  not  be- 
ing yet  proved,  that  he  was  a  different  Perfon  from 
Letters  were  found  out  in  ^Egypt  in  the 

Time 
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Time  of  Scfjlris,  that  is,  in  the  Days  of  the  Gods, 
Sefojlris  being  deify'd  by  the  Name  of  Ofiris. 

The  fixth  Confrqirnce  is,  Sir  Ifaac  had  faid, 
That  JEtypt  was  thinly  peopled  before  the  Birth  of 
Mofes  :  for  that  Pharaoh  faid  of  the  Israelites  be- 
fore the  Birth  of  Mofcs*  that  they  were  more  and 
mightier  than  the  ^Egyptians.  To  this  Mr.  War- 
burton  replies,  that  when  Mifes  began  his  Million, 
Mgyft  was  fo  populous,  as  to  keep  in  Subjection 
fix  hundred  thoufand  Men. —  But  one  Matter  may 
keep  in  Subjection  many  Slaves.  And  confulering 
the  Prolificnefs  of  the  sEgypihn  Women,  tho' 
jEgypt  was  thinly  peopled  before  the  Birth  of  Mff's, 
it  might  be  much  otherwife  above  fourfcore  Years 
afterwards,  when  M^fcs  led  out  the  Ifraelites.  The 
Interpretation  Mr.  far  burton  gives  to  the  Words 
more  and  mightier  is  very  extraordinary,  as  if  they 
implied  more  prolific  and  more  healthy.  But  he 
gives  not  a  fingle  Paflage  to  confirm  fuch  a  Senfe. 

Thefe  are  the  Coniequcnces  from  which  Mr. 
Warburton  concludes  Sir  Ifaac 's  Syftem  to  be  in- 
credible, impoffible,  and  contrary  to  Scripture  j  (for 
tho'  Mr.  Warburton  aflferrs  it  to  be  contrary  to  Aftro- 
nomy,  he  has  not  given  a  Word  in  Proof  of  his  Af- 
fertion)  four  of  which  are  none  of  Sir  Jfaac's  •,  the 
other  two  are  agreeable,  the  one  to  Hiftory,  the 
other  to  the  Bible.  But  Mr.  Warlurton  produces 
two  Inftances  whence  the  Incredibility  may  appear, 
from  Sir  Ifaufs  Accounts  of  the  State  of  War,  dur- 
ing the  Period  he  is  treating  of,  and  the  State  of 
Architecture.  —  But  of  neither  of  thefe  does  Sir 
Late  give  any  Account.  And  where  is  the  Incre- 
dibility of  what  Sir  Ifaac  does  allow?  that,  in  the 
Time  of  Scfoflris^  the  ^/Egyptians  and  Africans 
fought  with  Clubs,  which  is  a  Fact  attefted  by  //y. 
ginus  and  Pliny  ;  or  that  Pulcan  at  the  fame  Time, 
in  another  Place,  excelled  in  making  (not  invented) 
Armour,  and  afiiftcd  Sefoftris  with  Armour,  and 
Z  3  other 
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other  Weapons  of  War.— And  as  to  the  State  of 
Architecture,  Sir  Ifaac  makes  no  other  mention  of 
any  thing  relating  to  it,  but  that  in  the  Time  of 
Sefoftris  was  found  out  the  Method  of  Building 
with  fquare  Scones.  And  all  Mr.  Warlurton  pro- 
duces to  confute  this  is,  that  dmenopbis  built  Msm- 
phis,  &c.  But  he  lived  the  Third  from  Sefoftris,  and 
long  after  Building  with  fquares  Stone  had  been 
found  out.  Mr.  Warburton  produces  a  Paflage  from 
Homer ^  to  mew,  that  the  Palace  of  Paris^  in  the 
Time  of  the  Trojan  War,  was  very  magnificent. 
But  fo  little  is  faid  of  it,  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded from  it  of  the  Excellency  of  the  Architecture  j 
befides  that,  he  lived  at  lead  IGO  Years  after  Se~ 
foftris*s  Time. 


ARTICLE    XIII, 

Continuation  of  the  Life  of  David,  &c . 

THIS  Work  has  been  the  Subject  of  fevera! 
Articles.  The  laft  is  in  our  Hift.ory  for  June 
1743  :  which  we  clofed  with  a  Solution  of  this  Que- 
flion,  Why  David,  if  he  believed  Mephibojheth  in- 
nocent, [of  the  Charge  which  his  traiterous  Servant 
Ziba  preferred  againft  him  to  that  Monarch]  did 
not  bring  the  Matter  to  a  fair  Trial  ? 

Our  Author  having  fettled  that  Point*  and  after- 
wards proved,  as  he  imagines,  that  the  37th  Pfalm 
was  written  for Mephwojhettfs  Confolation  underZ/^^'s 
Calumny,  proceeds  with  the  Memoirs  of  his  Hero. 

He  juft  mentions  his  (hutting  up  in  perpetual 
Confinement  the  ten  Concubines,  whom  he  left  to 
keep  Houfe,  when  he  fled  from  Jerufakm  on  the 
breaking  out  of  Mfahnfs  Confpiracy,  and  whom 
that  young  Villain  had  debauched  on  taking  PoJGTef- 
ftqn  of  his  Father's  Palace. 
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This  done,  Dav'-^i,  firft  Care,  he  teJls  us,  was 
to  look  after  Shcb;.  i  id  crufh  a  Rebellion  that  he 
was  fomenting,  in  ics  Infancy:  To  which  Purp 
finding  this  .t  lit  Occafion  to  rid  himfclf  of  Joafa 
infupportable    Infolence,    he    commanded    Amafa 
(whofe  Credit  with  the  Soldiery  could  only  coun- 
terbalance that  of  'Joab)  to  afiemble  an  Army  with 
all  po(Tib!e  Difpatch,  and  purfue  him. 

dmafa  went  immediately  about  it  ;  but  not  be- 
ing fo  expeditious  in  the  Execution  as  David  defired, 
and  the  Monarch  apprehending  that  his  Delay  might 
fuffer  Sbeba's  Rebellion  to  grow  up  into  fomuhi;:g 
worfe  than  dbfalom\  he  ordered  jbiJJjui  to  take  his 
own  Life- Guard,  and  fuch  other  Forces  as  were 
at  hand,  and  inftantly  purfue  him.  AtbijLm  did  as 
he  was  commanded,  and  went  after  Sbtba.  When 
he  and  his  Men  had  reached  the  gieat  Stone  at 
Gibeon,  about  two  Leagues  Northward  STOUI  Jeru- 
falem,  Amafa  met  them  with  fuch  Forces  as  he  had 
gathered,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  Head  of  the  whole 
Army.  Joab  feeing  him  there,  was  filled  with 
Rage  ;  and  coming  up  to  him  in  a  ieemingly  re- 
fpedlful  Manner,  as  others  did,  to  falute  him,  he 
feized  him  by  the  Beard,  and  {tabbed  him  into  the 
Belly,  with  fuch  a  furious  Thruft,  that  his  Bowels 
gufhed  out,  and  he  fell  to  the  Ground.  When  he 
had  perpetrated  this  execrable  Murder,  he  afTumed 
jfmafa's  Place,  with  as  much  Calmnefs  as  if  nothing 
had  happen'd,  and,  with  his  Brother  Abflai,  pur* 
fued  after  Sbeba. 

This  Incendiary  had  run  through  all  the  Tribes 
with  extraordinary  Speed,  exciting  them  to  a  Revolt 
wherever  he  went  j  but  at  length,  finding  himfelf 
hotly  purfued,  he  took  Shelter  in  Alt  el-ma  ach  ah  ^  a 
City  between  Libanus  and  4ntilibanusy  North  of 
Damafcus.  Here  he  was  joined  and  fupported  by 
all  the  Rentes.  Joab  immediately  laid  Siege  to  the 
Place  j  and  from  the  Accounts  we  have  of  his  dig- 

Z  4  ging 
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ging  a  Trench  around  it,  and  battering  the  Walls, 
Critics  have,  as  our  Author  obferves,  fairly  con- 
cluded, "  That  the  Science  of  befieging  Towns 
"  with  Lines  of  Circumvallation  and  Contravalla- 
"  tion,  and  battering  Engines,  was  much  older  than 
"  any  Mention  lett  us  of  this  Practice  in  the  Hi- 
"  flory  of  the  Heathen  World." 

As  Joab  prefTed  the  Siege  with  all  Earneftefs  and 
Difpatch,  a  wife  Woman,  from  within,  called  out, 
over  the  Walls,  defiring  him  to  come  near  and 
hearken  to  her.  When  he  had  fignified  to  her  that 
he  attended,  me,  in  a  very  becoming  Manner,  re- 
proved him  for  endeavouring  to  deftroy  a  City  that 
was  a  Mother  in  Jfrael,  and  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Lord,  He  anfwered,  that  was  not  his  Intention, 
and  that  he  fought  nothing  but  to  have  Sheba  the 
Rebel,  who  had  melter'd  himfclf  there,  delivered 
up  to  him.  This  being  reported  by  the  Woman 
to  the  Inhabitants,  they  cut  off  the  Head  of  Sheba, 
and  threw  it  over  the  Battlements  5  on  the  Sight  of 
which  Joab  raifed  the  Siege,  and  returned  to  David 
at  Jerufalem  ;  *  Who,  upon  his  thus  defeating  the 
Defign  of  Sheba^  was,  at  leaft  apparently,  reconciled 
to  him,  and  reinltated  him  in  the  fupreme  Command 
over  the  Army. 

Here  ended  Abfalonts  Rebellion,  and  Sbeba's, 
which  rofe  from  the  Ruins  of  it :  But  our  Author, 
judging  that  the  Conteft  between  the  Tribes,  which 
occafioned  it,-f  was  not  yet  entirely  laid,  imagines 
David,  at  this  Time,  to  have  written  and  publifhed 
the  I33d  Pfalm,  abfolutely  to  compofe  it.  |J  "  It  is 
«  one  of  the  fhorteft  of  all  his  Works,  and  confifU 
"  but  of  four  Verfes :  yet,  (hort  as  it  is,  contains 
J*  an  Exhortation  to  Unity j  beginning  in  the  Prince? 

*  '  •  »  •   -  • :  _      '   •:          •    .  -         'o'i  j  i 

*  2  Sam,  xx.  1 6,  &e. 
f  2  Sam.  xix.   41,  42,  &c. 

\\  The  Reader  will  do  well  to  open  his  Bible  in  this  Place,  be- 
fb:?  >-  reads  the  following  Illufirauoh  of  it. 
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"  and  diffufed  through  the  People,  illuftrated  by 
"  two  Images,  the  molt  apt  and  beautiful  that  ever 
"  were  imagined.  —  Kingdoms  are  confidtred  as 
"  Bodies- Politic,  of  which  the  King  is  the  Hc^ad, 
"  and  the  People,  in  their  feveral  Ranks  and  Or- 
«  ders,  the  Parts  and  Members.  A  Spirit  of  Union 
"  beginning  upon  the  Prince,  whofe  Perfon  is  fa- 
"  cred,  is  like  Oil  poured  upon  the  Head  of  Aaron^ 
"  which  naturally  dcfcends,  and  fpreads  itfelf  over 
"  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  diffufing  Beauty  and 
<c  Fragrancy  over  the  whole,  reaching  even  to  the 
"  Skirts  of  the  Garment.  Oil  is.  without  Que- 
"  ft  ion,  the  fincft  Emblem  of  Union  that  ever 
"  was  conceived  !  It  is  a  Subftance  confiding  of 
"  very  fmall  Parts,  which  yet,  by  their  mutual 
"  Adhefion,  conftitute  one  uniform,  well  united, 
"  and  ufeful  Body.  The  facred  Oil  carries  the 
«c  Idea,  and  the  Advantage  of  Union  yet  farther  5 
«6  which,  being  extracted  from  various  Spices,  yec 
"  made  up  one  well  cohering  and  more  valuable 
«  Compound. 

<c  The  next  Image  carries  the  Exhortation  to 
«c  Union,  and  the  Advantages  of  it,  yet  higher. 

"  Hermon  was  the  general  Name  of  one  Moun- 
"  tain,  comprehending  many  leflcr  and  lower  Hills, 
<c  under  the  Surround  of  a  greater.  Union  in  any 
"  Nation  is  the  Gift  of  God  j  and  therefore  Unity 
"  among  Brethren,  beginning  from  the  King,  is 
««  like  the  Dew  of  Heaven,  which  tailing  firft  upon 
<c  the  higher  Summit  of  Herman^  (rcfrefhing  and 
«'  enriching  wherever  it  falls)  naturally  defcends  to 
"  Sion,  a  lower  5  and  thence  even  to  the  humble 
"  Valleys. 

"  Sion  was  the  Centre  of  Union  to  all  the  Tribes : 
"  There  God  himfelf  had  promifed  his  People 
"  Reft,  and  Peace  from  their  Enemies  -,  which, 
«{  however,  were  of  little  Value,  without  Union 
«€  and  Harmony  among  themfelves," 

I  could 
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I  could  not  omit  this  Inftance  of  the  Luxuriancy 
of  our  Author's  Fancy,  of  which  indeed  the  Reader 
will  meet  with  frequent  Examples  throughout  this 
Work.  What  a  fine  Amufement  would  a  Com- 
mentary be  on  the  whole  Bible  in  this  Strain  !  A 
delicious  Garden,  abounding  with  all  the  Flowers 
of  a  warm  and  fertile  Imagination  ! 

We  are  now  come  to  the  fifteenth  Chapter  of 
JDavid's  Hiftory.  It  begins  with  the  Mention  of  a 
Famine,  wherewith  the  Land  of  Judea  was  vifited, 
on  Account  of  Saufs  Cruelty  in  flaying  the  Gib  eon* 
ties. 

This  Judgment  was  of  three  Years  Continuance. 
David  was  not  at  fir  ft  apprifed  of  the  Caufe  of  it, 
thinking  it  might  be  the  Effect  only  of  the  Land's 
being  negledted  during  the  late  Commotions  ^  and 
what  made  him  the  lefs  folicitous  about  it,  was  cc  his 
"  having  in  the  true  Spirit  of  a  provident  Ruler, 
"  erected  Granaries  and  Store-Houfes,  for  Provi- 
<c  fions  of  all  Kinds,  in  all  Parts  of  his  Domini- 
46  ons ;  and,  by  that  Means,  made  ample  Provifion 
"  for  the  Suftenance  of  his  People,  in  any  Exigence 
*c  that  mould  arife.''  Accordingly,  whatever  Re- 
medies he  might  have  fought  for  from  natural 
Caufes>  from  private  and  public  Prayers  to  Almigh- 
ty God,  he  made  no  Application  in  an  extraordi- 
nary Way,  till  the  third  Year  ;  but  being  then  con- 
vinced the  Vifitation  was  judicial,  he  applied  hirn- 
felf  to  the  facred  Oracle,  to  know  the  Reafon  of 
the  Almighty's  inflicting  it ;  and  was  anfwered,  That 
it  was  for  Saul,  and  his  bloody  Houfe,  lecaufc  he 
few  the  Gibeonites. 

This  Matter  is  related  in  the  21  ft  Chapter  of 
Samuel,  with  the  Simplicity  that  obtains  every  where 
in  the  facred  Writings.  Our  Author,  transferring  the 
Story  into  this  Work,  decorates  it  in  his  ufual  Man- 
ner. And  as  Mr.  Chubb  has,  it  feems,  from  this 
Incident  in  David*s  Hiftory,  taken  Occafion  to  af- 

fault 
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fault  his  Chara&er,*  not  only  as  an  Hero,  but  as  a 
Man  of  Honour  and  common  Honefty,  imputing 
the  Death  of  Saul's  Defcendants,  procured  by  the 
Gibeonites,  not  to  any  Command  of  God,  but  to  a 
flaufible  Pretext  of  David's,  pretending  fucii  a 
Command,  to  get  rid  of  Saul's  Pofterity,  his  Ri- 
vals for  Empire  ;  blafting  David,  at  once,  with  the 
complicated  Imputation  of  the  bafeft  of  Liars,  Hy- 
pocrites, and  Murderers,  and  this  at  the  very 
Time  when  the  Hand  of  God  was  heavy  upon  him 
and  his  People,  as  a  Murderer  of  that  Family,  whofe 
Murderers  he  detefled  and  deftroyed  !  Our  Author 
has  undertaken  to  refute  thefe  groundlcfs  Afperfions  ; 
and  while  he  is  expofing  the  Calumniator's  Preju- 
dices, not  only  exculpates  the  Actufed,  but  cafts  a 
Luftre  upon  his  Virtue. 

Mr.  Chubb,  in  his  Reafoning  upon  the  Point, 
fays, 

It  is  inconfiftent  with  Equity,  and  with  God's 
own  Declarations,  to  punifh  one  Man,  and  much 
more  a  whole  Nation,  for  the  Faults  of  another  : 
Therefore  the  Hiftory,  which,  as  this  does,  repre- 
fents  him  fo  doing,  is  incredible  :  confequently  God's 
fuppofed  Anfwer,  upon  David's  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Caufe  of  the  Famine,  was  a  Forgery  of  David's. 

Our  Author  readily  grants  Mr.  Chubb  his  general 
Principle,  but  difallows  his  Application  of  it,  in  the 
Cafe  before  us.  fie  fuppofes  the  Gibeonites  were 
deftroyed  by  Saul,  that  he  might  beftow  their  .Lands 
and  Subftance  on  his  Relations,  whom  he  was  zea- 
lous to  enrich  and  promote  ;  and  that  thefe  who 
were  now  given  up  to  the  Revenge  of  that  People, 
were  Defcendants  of  thofe  Kinfmen  of  Saul,  and 
might  juftly  fuffer  for  the  Crime  of  their  Fathers, 
becaufe  they  retained  thofe  Pofleffions  which  their 


In  a  Pamphlet,  on  Account  of  the  Oppofuion 
p.  27,  &C  . 

Fathers 
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Fathers  fo  unjuftly  and  barbaroufly  acquired,  by 
thr  Definition  of  the  rightful  Owners. 

Our  Author  has  here  wrought  up,  in  feveral 
Pages,  a  notable  Defence  of  David,  and  of  Provi- 
dence, which  feems,  by  his  Reprefentation,  to  be 
more  concerned  in  the  Affairs  of  that  Prince  than 
of  ill  the  World  befide  ;  but  from  whence  he  drew 
his  Materials  I  cannot  eafily  find  j  I  have  fearched 
the  Old  Teftament  for  them  in  vain  ;  he  might 
there  perhaps  meet  with  two  or  three  Hints,  and  the 
flcnderelr  may  become  great  Things  under  his  Im- 
provement i  give  but  his  Fancy  the  leaft  Spring,  and 
he  ioars  above  all  the  lower  Bounds  ot  Reafon.  He 
clpfes  this  Bufmefs  of  the  Gibeonites  with  fome  very 
pious  Reflections. 

**  How  juft  (fays  he)  are  the  Judgments  of  God ! 
"  If  Saul  deftroyed  an  innocent  People  to  make 
<c  Proviiion  for  the  Offspring  of  a  Concubine,  and 
<c  the  Offspring  of  a  Daughter,*  which  me  bare 
fc  in  Confequence  of  his  own  Faith  to  David  vio- 
<c  lated  t  could  any  thing  be  more  equal,  than  that 
"  this  very  Ifiue,  chief  Agents  of  his  Cruelty,  mould 
"  now  be  called  for,  to  make  Atonement  for  that 
"  Guilt! 

ct  Let  others  find  their  Account,  and  found  their 
«•  Fame,  in  reviling  the  divine  Difpenfations  re- 
"  corded  in  the  Scriptures  -7  be  it  ever  my  Glory  to 
"  reverence  them  !  to  reverence  them  in  the  Silence 
*c  of  my  Clofet,  and  to  publifh  that  Reverence  to 

*  I  have,  as  abovefaid,  fearched  the  Scripture-Story  of  the 
Gibeonites,  to  find  out  the  Authorities  on  which  our  Author 
grounds  this  Charge  againft&z«/  and  his  Sons ;  but  in  vain.  And 
yet,  as  he^has  thought  fit  to  intereil"  Heaven  in  the  Affair,  he 
fliould  have  been  very  clear  in  the  Point ;  as  thereon  depends, 
according  to  his  Syltem,  the  Reputation  of  the  divine  Oracle,  as 
well  as  of  his  Hero.  Chubtf$  Accufation  holds  good,  for  any 
thing  he  has  done  to  invalidate  it,  if  he  does  not  prove  that  Saul 
deftroyed  the  Gibeonites  for  the  Sake  of  thefe  his  Defendants, 
and  that  thefc  were  voluntary  Partners  in  his  Crime. 

«  the 
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«'  the  World,"}"  (when  the  Revilings  of  others  pro- 
"  voke  me  to  it)  without  any  View  to  the  Wages 
"  cither  of  Vanity  or  Wealth  !  " 

In  the  fixteenth  Chapter  of  this  Work  our  Au- 
thor takes  notice  of  David's  entering  into  new  Wars 
with  Philiftia,  and  offers  a  Conjecture  concerning 
the  Caufe  of  them.  When  thefe  Expeditions  were 
happily  ended,  and  he  was  in  perfecl  Peace,  both 
at  Home  and  Abroad,  and  in  a  fair  Profpect  of  con- 
tinuing fo  for  the  reft  of  his  Life,  then,  our  Author 
fuppofes,  he  revifed  and  publiflied  the  laft  Edition 
of  the  1  8th  Pfalm,  which  contains  a  Summary  of 
God's  fignal  Mercies  and  Deliverances  wrought  for 
him,  "  exprefs'd  with  fuch  an  overflowing  of  Gra- 
"  titude  for  the  divine  Goodnefs  to  him,  as  infinitely 
"  furpafies  all  other  Compofuions,  of  all  other  Men, 
"  upon  his  Head." 

Our  Author  hopes,  the  critical  Reader  will  not 
deem  it  beneath  his  Curiofity,  to  fee  a  few  Pafiages 
in  this  Pfalm,  publifhed  in  David's  Youth,  com- 
pared with  the  Corrections  of  his  more  advanced 
Years  :  The  firft,  as  they  arc  found  in  the  Book  of 
Pfalms  y  and  the  laft,  as  they  are  publiihed  in  the 
22d  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  Here 
they  follow,  as  our  Author  has  fet  them  together^ 
with  his  own  judicious  Obfervations. 


There  is  fomething  fingularly  pretty  in  this  Contraft, 

'"  tke  Silence  of  the  Clofttt  and  fublijbing  that  Reverenca 
to  the  World, 


PSALMS, 


PSALMS. 

Ver.  i .  I  will  love  thee, 
O  Lord,  my  Strength  ; 
2.  The  Lord  is  my  Rock, 
and  my  Fortrefs,  and  my 
Deliverer  \  my  God,  my 
Strength,  in  whom  I  will 
truft  5  my  Buckler,  and 
the  Horn  of  my  Salvation ; 
my  h'-gh  Tower.  5.  fhe 
Sorrows  of  Death  com- 
faffed  me,  and  the  Floods 
of  tbj  ungodly  Men  made 
me  afraid. 
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SAMUEL. 

Ver.  2.  fhe  Lord  is  my 
Rock,  and  my  Fortrefs* 
and  my  Deliverer  \  3.  The 
God  of  my  Rock,  in  him 
will  I  truft  5  he  is  my 
Shield,  and  the  Horn  of  my 
Salvation,  my  high  fower9 
and  my  Refuge^  and  my 
Saviour.  *  Thou  faveft  rxe 
from  Violence.  5,  When 
the  Waves  of  Death  com- 
pajffed  me^  the  Floods  of 
the  ungodly  Men  mads  me 
afraid. 

Every  Eye  will  difcern  to  what  infinite  Advan- 
tage this  Expreflion,  the  Sorrows  of  Death,  is 
changed  into  the  Waves  of  Death.  Nothing  can  be 
a  finer  Emblem  of  an  Hoft  of  Men,  in  their  feve- 
~ral  Ranks,  than  the  Waves  of  the  Sea,  fucceeding 
one  another  in  their  natural  Order.  And  when  we 
confider  them  preffing  forward  to  the  Deftrudtion  of 
their  Adverfaries,  they  may  very  properly  be  termed 
Waves  of  Death. 

PSALMS.  SAMUEL. 

Ver.  7.  then  the  Earth  Ver.  8.  Then  tie  Earth 

Jhook  and  trembled^   the  Jhook  and  trtmbled,    the 

Foundations  alfo   of  the  Foundations    of    Heaven 

Hills  moved,    and  were  moved  and  Jhook^  becaufe 

Jhaken,    becaufe   he  was  he  was  wroth, 
wroth. 

The  Hills,  fhaking  from  the  Foundation  at  the 
Wrath  of  God,  is  a  noble  Idea ;  but  the  Founda- 

*  As  his  Deliverances  were  now  multiplied,  his  Gratitude 
feems,  as  it  were,  exaggerated,  and  makes  new  Efforts  to  exert 
itfelf,  when  every  Idea,  that  would  exprefs  it,  feems  exhaufted. 

tions 
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tions  of  Heaven  (baking  at  it,  is  a  much  nobler ! 
The  Thought  too  is  ftridtly  jutl  j  for  as  th_-  Eye  of 
the  Spectator  is  toffed  to-and-tro,  in  an  Earthquake* 
the  Heavens  mull  alfo  appear  to  him  to  be  agitated 
in  the  fame  Manner. 

Although  David's  main  Purpofe  in  publishing 
thefe  divine  Hymns,  fetting  them  to  Mufic,  and 
finging  them  in  the  Worfhip  of  God,  was,  to  pub- 
lifti  to  the  whole  World  his  endlefs  Gratitude  to  the 
Deity,  for  the  various  and  wonderful  Mercies  be- 
flowed  on  him  j  yet  had  he  a  farther,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  a  nobler  Purpofe,  in  this  Conduct  $  that  was, 
to  difperfe  true  Religion  throughout  every  Part  of 
his  Dominions,  to  infpire  the  Hearts  of  his  People 
with  a  true  and  lively  Senfe  of  Gratitude  to  God, 
their  Benefadlor,  Prote&or,  and  Saviour,  as  well 
as  his. 

This  is  our  Author's  Fancy  j  and  he  is  led  thereby 
to  take  Notice  of  the  feparate  and  joint  Power  of 
Mufic  and  Poetry,  towards  foftening,  civilizing, 
and  mending  the  Manners  of  Mankind.  Mufic 
alone  has  been  faid  to  have  produced  furprifing  Ef- 
fects this  Way  j  but  what  may  not  be  hoped  from 
it,  when  it  is  built  upon,  and  fupported  by,  the 
nobleft,  the  fublimeft,  the  moft  heavenly  Strains  of 
divine  Poetry,  by  which  the  World  was  ever  de- 
lighted, informed,  or  amended  !  And  fuch,  beyond 
all  Controverfy,  or  Pretence  of  a  rational  Doubt, 
are  the  facred  Hymns  and  Pfalms  of  David. 

PINDAR,  as  our  Author  proceeds,  places  this 
Elogium  in  the  Front  of  Hiero's  Character  :  That 
he  took  a  noble  Delight  in  the  moft  exquifite  Strokes 
and  Performances  of  Poetry  and  Mufic.  Could  he 
have  added  to  this,  that  he  had  a  Maftery  over  all 
Mortals,  in  the  Compofition  of  both,  and  crowned 
all  by  the  Application  of  both  to  their  nobleft  Ends 
and  Ufes ;  the  infpiring  of  true  Piety  and  Virtue 
into  the  Hearts  ot  Men,  and  celebrating  the  Praifea 

of 
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of  God,  recounting  the  Works  and  Wonders  of  his 
Providence,  and  infinite  Mercies  to  Mankind,  how 
nobly  had  his  Character  been  compleated  !  How  had 
it  been,  at  once,  exalted  and  unrivalled  !  The  think- 
ing Reader  will  eafily  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  this  Glory, 
which  Pindar  could  not  confer  upon  Hiero,  David 
hath,  moft  unfelfifhly,  and  without  the  leaft  Taint 
or  View  of  Vanity,  fecured  to  himfelf. 

After  David's  laft  Revifal  and  Edition  of  the  i8th 
Pialm,  now  recited,  the  facred  Hiftorian  gives  us 
to  underftand,  that  the  laft  Words  which  he  fpake, 
and  committed  to  Writing,  as  a  Prophet,  are  thofe 
which  immediately  follow  this  Pfalm,  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Samuel,  Chap,  xxiii.  Our  Author  has  tran- 
ftribed  thefeWords-,  reflecting  with  Rapture  on  the 
Benefit  the  Faithful  receive  by  their  having  been 
committed  to  Writing  :  becaufe,  forfooth,  David 
therein  exprefly  declares,  'That  the  Spirit  of  God 
fpake  by  him. 

In  fetting  fo  high  a  Value  on  David's  Teftimony 
in  Behalf  of  his  own  Infpiration,  our  Author,  it 
feems,  judges  quite  differently  from  our  Saviour ; 
who  fays,  If  I  bear  Witnefi  of  myfelfi  my  Witnefs 
is  not  true :  *  that  is,  not  to  be  regarded.  Surely 
David's  Evidence,  in  this  Cafe,  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  ot  our  Lord's,  in  one  of  a  like  Na- 
ture. 

In  the  feventeenth  Chapter  our  Author  has  given 
us  the  Story  of  David's  numbering  the  People,  and 
of  the  Plague  which  enfued.  There  are  fome  Cir- 
cumftances  in  the  Scripture-Narrative  of  this  Inci- 
dent, in  the  24th  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  which,  at  firft  View,  feem  inconfiftent  with 
Reafon  and  found  Philofophy :  Tho',  to  be  fute, 
the  Commentators  are  able  to  reconcile  them. 

In  the  firft  Verfe  we  have  this  odd  Expreffion : 
And  again  the  Anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  againft 

*  John  v.  3 1 . 

Jfrael, 
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Jfrael  and  Judah.  We  have  juft  before  an  Account 
of  a  grievous  Famine,  inflated  on  thefe  People,  for 
the  .  <ur  of  Saul,  their  late  Governor,  towards 

the  Gibcot.it as.  How  they  became  Criminals  in  that 
Affair,  fo  as  to  be  juftly  punifhable,  our  Author 
has  pretended  to  fhcw,  as  afore-mentioned  ;  and  I 
leave  the  Reader  to  his  Information.  But  what  the 
Guilt  was,  which  moved  the  Deity,  in  Anger,  to 
ftir  up  to  the  numbering  of  them,  he  has 

not  pretended  to  tell  us }  tho*  he  acquaints  us  with 
the  Keafon  of  their  differing  by  a  Peftilence  after 
their  Numeration. -j-  God's 

f  The  Reafon,  as  our  Author a/ligns  it,  is  this:  "  God 
4<  had  given  the  Jfraelites  a  Command,  by  Mcfes,  Excd. 
"  xxx.  that  when  they  took  the  Sum  of  the  People,  after 
"  their  Number,  every  Man  fo  numbered,  from  twenty 
"  Years  old  and  upwards,  fhould  pay  half  a  Shekel  to  the 
<c  Sanctuary,  as  aRanfom  for  his  Soul  to  God,  under  the 
"  Penalty  of  a  Plague,  to  enfue  the  Negleft  of  fuch  Pay- 
"  ment :  and,  accordingly,  that  Payment  was  made, 
"  when  they  were  numbered,  Exod.  xxxviii.  24. 

"  David,  now  (probably  from  an  Impulfe  of  Vanity) 
"  defirous  to  know  the  Strength  of  his  Kingdom,  ordered 
"  the  Sum  of  the  People  to  be  taken,  without  ordering  the 
•  lofaic  Ranfom  to  be  paid :  for  which  Reafon  a  Plague 
"  cnliicd,  which  deftroyed  feventy  thoufand  of  them  in 
*c  the  Space  of  three  Days:  An  Inflance  no  where  to  be 
«  parallell'd  in  Hiftory." 

I  obferve,  the  Scripture  takes  no  Notice  of  the  Plague's 
falling  upon  thefc  unhappy  Viclims,  becaufe  of  theii  not 
paying  the  half  Shekel  above-mentioned.  The  b, 
which  incurr'd  the  Peftilence,  is  there  attributed  to  David 
only.  And  yet  it  muft  be  owned,  the  Language  of 
the  Text  feems  to  imply,  that  he  was  moved  to  the 
CommiiTion  of  it,  to  occafion  the  Nation's  Punifhment 
for  fome  other  Offence.  However,  by  no  Mean?,  I 
think,  do  the  Words  denote  that  to  be  it  which  our  Au- 
thor has  fancied.  For  fupp:>fe  the  half  Shekel  a  Man, 
ought  to  have  been  paid,  and  was  not ;  who  but  the  Go- 
vernors were  chargeable  with  that  Omiffion  !  It  was  they 

A  a 
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God's  moving  David  to  fay,  Go  number  Ifrael 
and,  Judah,  when  his  doing  fo  was  difpleafing  to 
the  Lord,  and  a  Ground  of  his  Wrath  againft  Da- 
vid, and  the  People  alfo  ^  the  giving  David  his 

Choice 

who  were  commanded  to  levy  it ;  and  if  they  did  not  re- 
quire it,  the  People  might  think  it  unneceflary.  Befides, 
the  numbering  occafioned  the  Tianfgreilion  our  Author 
afngns,  (for  they  were  under  no  Obligation  to  pay  the  half 
Shekel,  but  in  confcquence  of  their  being  numbered)  j 
whereas  it  feems  to  follow  from  the  Scripture  Account, 
that  their  being  numbered  was  the  Effect  of  God's  Anger 
being  kindled  againft  them' for  fomewhat  preceding. 

Our  Author  fays,  "  That  neither  David's  nor  the  San- 
ct  hedrim's  Neglect  in  exacting  this  Tribute,  could  excufe 
*c  the  People  from  paying  it,  when  an  exprefsLaw  of  God 
**  enjoined  it."  But  I  can  find  no  Law  of  God  enjoin- 
ing it,  as  a  perpetual  Duty.  It  was  commanded  on  a 
particular  Occafion,  and  the  Money  arifing  thereby,  ap- 
pointed to  a  particular  Ufe.  The  Thing  was  then  done,  as 
ordered,  and  the  Money  levied  was  applied  to  the  Purpofe 
for  which  it  was  then  needful.  But  there  feemed  to  be 
nothing  in  the  Affair,  of  a  moral  Nature  ;  and  accordingly 
\ve  find  the  Jfraelites  afterwards  numbered,  even  in  Jlfofes's 
Time,  without  any  Afleflment,  (Numb.  xxvi.J  Our  Au- 
thor indeed  pretends,  that  tho*  an  Afleflment  is  not  ex- 
prefly  mentioned  in  this  Numeration,  yet  that  there  was 
one  is  fufficiently  implied  in  thefe  Words,  (Ver.  4.)  Take 
the  Sum  of  the  People,  from  twenty  Years  old  and  up- 
ward, as  the  Lord  commanded  Mofes  and  the  Children  of 
Ifrael)  which  went  forth  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt.  But  I 
cannot  think  any  Afleflment  implied  here  :  fuch  Afleffmcnfi 
was  no  way  eflential  to  the  numbering  the  People  ;  it 
feemed  to  be  only  a  pofitive  temporary  Injunction,  to  ferve 
a  particular  End  *  ;  and  fo  the  People  might  well  think 
they  were  under  no  Obligation  of  paying  it  on  any  other 
Numeration  than  that  whereto  it  was  annexed  by  a  divine 
Precept,  or  when  the  Occafion  which  was  to  be  anfwered 

thereby 

(  *  To  be  expended  for  the  Service  of  the  Tabernacle,  \vhich 
Was  then  appointed  IQ  be  ere^ed,    Exwd  ?txx,  16, 
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Choice  of  three  Judgments,  and  inflidting  that  on 
his  unhappy  Subjects  which  he  preferred,  fparing 
himfelf,  die  chief  Agent  in  the  Crime,  and  per- 
veriely  bent  on  the  Commiflion  of  it,  againft:  the 

earned 

thereby  did  not  exift.     And  this  appears  to  be  warranted 
by  David's  Behaviour  in  the  Cafe  :    For  it  is  not  be  ima- 
gined that  he,  who  was  fo  zealous  of  the  Lav/,  could  have 
been   guilty  of  fo  dangerous  a  Breach  of  it,  if  he  had  ap- 
prehended this  Omiflion  to  have  been  of  that  Nature.     But 
our  Author,  wh;>fe  Imagination  furpafies  all  other  his  great 
Talents  rather  than  curb  this  darling  Faculty,  where  there 
is  any  Scope  for  it,  is  contented  to  degrade   even  his  Hero 
into  an  impious  Time-ferver,  and    make   him   knowingly 
venture   the  divine  Difpleafurc,  to  avoid    difgufting    the 
wickedeft  of  his  Subjects.     In  fhort,  he  will  have  him  to 
be  fenfible  it  was  his  Duty,  in  cafe  he  numbered  the  Peo- 
ple, to  tax  them  as  Mofes  was  ordered  to  do :    But,  **  To 
"  fpeak  freely  upon  the  Point,  he  can   conceive  but  one 
"   Reafon,  why  David  now  neglected  to  enjoin  the  Pay- 
<c   ment  of  this  Tribute  :  He  was  the  great  Patron  of  Re- 
"  ligion,  and  Protector  of  the  Church  of  God  ;  and    (if 
"  fuch  a  Spirit  then  reigned  in  his  Nation,  as  now  reign- 
<c  eth  in  ours)   fuch  a  S:Jrn  of  Money,  as  this  Fax  would 
"  have  brought  into  the  Sanctuary,  could  not  fail  to  have 
"  raifed  an  high  Outcry  of  Bigotry  and  Prieftcraft  againft 
"  him  :  and  fo  he  differed  the  People  to  be  plagued,  rather 
"  than  let  the  Priefthood  be  enriched."     A  very  Angular 
Paragraph  truly  !    David  was  the  great  Patron  of  Reli- 
gion, and  Protector  of  the  Church  of  God  :    fo   he   moft 
irreligioufly  violated  a  divine  Law,  the  Breach  of  which 
was  threaten'd  with  a  Plague  on  the  Nation,  and  fuffered 
the  Laity  to  with-hold  the  Dues  of  the  Church  !     And  to 
what  did  this  holy  Man  here  facrifice  his  Conference?     A 
Dread  of  his  Subjects  Outcry  again  ft  him  of  Bigotry  and 
Prk-ftcraft.     But  how  could   he  fear  any  thing  of  this 
kind  ?     If  the  Payment  of  half  a  Shekel  wa>  a  divine  Or- 
dinance, did  not  the  People  know  it  to  be  fo  ?     Our  Au- 
thor won't  fay,  that  any  of  the  Jnus  had  the  Icaft  Doubt 
of  the  Authority  of  the  Law.     They  did  not  fuppofe  the 
Inflitutions  of  it  to  be  the  Inventions  of  Afyfts,  or  the 

A  a  2  Priefts. 
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earned  Perfuafions  of  his  faithful  Counfellors  j  the 
Angel  ftretching  his  Hand  on  Jerufalem  to  dtftroy 
it,  and  vifibly  mariifefting  himfelf  near  the  Threfh- 
ing-floor  of  Jraunab  :  Thefe,  I  fay,  are  Circum- 
fbnces  in  this  Narrative,  that  may  ftartle  a  Rea- 
der's Underftancling,  till  it  is  reconciled  to  them,  by 
fuch  Wrirings  as  Scripture  vindicated^  Revelation  ex- 
amined 'with  Candour^  and  the  like.  A  Mind  tho- 
roughly 

Priefts.  They  could  not  with  the  leaft  Confiftency  there- 
fore exclaim  againft  the  Priefts  requiring  their  Obedience 
to  one  of  its  moft  awful  Injunctions.  If  David  had  any 
Reafon  to  apprehend  the  Clamour  of  his  Subjects,  it  was 
for  numbering  them  at  all,  when  he  had  no  Warrant,  ei- 
ther from  Heaven  or  the  Circum  fiances  of  the  Nation,  for 
fo  doing  ;  and  not  for  letting  the  Priefts  take  what  was 
their  Due,  in  cafe  there  had  been  a  Reafon  for  numbering 

.  the  People.  We  have,  it  is  true,  in  this  Nation,  a  great 
many,  who  receive  not  the  Gofpel,  as  a  Revelation,  and 
who,  therefore,  pay  no  Regard  to  the  Minifters  of  it,  as 
fuch.  Thefe  cannot,  confidently  with  their  Principles, 
look  on  the  Revenues  thofe  Gentlemen  receive,  as  their 

.Due.  But  were  there  in  the  New  Teflament  a  Precept, 
enjoining  the  Magiftrate,  when  he  proclaimed  a  Faft,  to 
levy  of  each  Mailer  of  a  Family  Two  Shillings  and  Six- 
pence, to  be  expended  on  fome  Ecclefiaftical  Service, 
which  God  had  as  plainly  appointed  ;  would  thofe,  who 
coniidered  this  New  Teftament  as  a  divine  Revelation, 
make  the  leaft  Scruple  of  paying  fuch  a  Tax,  on  fuch  an 
Occafion  ?  No,  certainly.  If  fuch  a  Proclamation  were 
iiYued  without  a  fufficient  Reafon,  they  might  juftly  com- 
plain of  being  laid  under  a  groundlefs  Neceflity  of  paying 
a  Tax,  or  hazarding  their  Lives ;  but  if  the  former  was 
juftinable,  Chriftians  could  never  pretend  to  murmur  at 
the  other.  And  if  our  Author  will  fpeak  fairly,  he  muft 
own,  that  David's  Apprehenfion  of  his  Subjects  clamour- 
ing (if  he  had  any)  proceeded  rather  from  a  Confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  numbering  them  when  he  had  no  Order  from 
the  Oracle  for  doing  fo,  than  from  any  infidel  or  facriJegi- 
ous  Temper  of  the  Nation.  But  our  Author  will  excufe, 
ii?  he  cannot  exculpate,  David^  at  the  Expence  of  any 
other  Reputation, 
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roughly  tin&ured  with  thefe,  and  aided  by  a  truly 
orthodox  Faith,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  infpire, 
will  be  far  from  rejefting  this,  or  other  Relations  of 
the  fame  Kind,  becaufe  they  do  not  fquare  wich  his 
philofophical  or  metaphyfical  Notions. 

There  are  three  Points  of  Importance  our  Author 
notes,  which  are  clear  from  this  numbering  of  the 
People  by  David.  I  mall  tranfcribe  only  the  fecond. 

It  appears,  he  fays,  from  the  Accounts  left  us  of 
this  Matter,  that  all  the  Cities  of  the  C: 
Coaft,  and  particularly  Zidon^  and  the  ftrong  H-jld 
ofv  Tyre,  were  under  the  Dominion  of  his  Hero. 
But  this,  he  apprehends,  could  only  be  the  ancient 
tyre^  or  Patetyrus  5  inafmuch  as  Hiram,  who  Jived 
in  Friend fhip  both  with  David  and  Solomon^  was 
King  of  the  other  Tyre :  which,  from  a  Letter  of 
his  to  Solomon,  quoted  by  Jo/epbus*  appears  to  have 
been  fituate  in  an  Ifland,  (dntiq.  Lib/ VIII.  Ch.  2.) 
But  this,  however,  no  way  infers  the  King  of  that 
Tyre  not  to  have  been  tributary  both  to  David  and 
Solomon  -,  as  it  is  probable  he  was,  from  his  calling 
both  D.tvid  and  Solomon  his  Lord,  and  himfelf  and 
People  Solomon's  Servants,  2  Chron.  ii.  14,  15.  Or, 
if  he  were  not,  Dzvid's  Dominion  over  Zidon  alone 
will  go  a  great  Way  towards  accounting  for  thole 
immsnfe  Treafures  he  amaffed  for  building  the 
Temple;  inafmuch  as  Zidon  is  allowed  to  have 
been,  from  the  rerr\oteft  Antiquity,  one  of  the 
greateft  Marts  of  the  World,  which  engrafted  a 
great  Share  of  its  Wealth,  and  into  which,  and 
Tyre,  the  Veins  of  all  its  richeft  Mines  were  natu- 
rally drained.  And  that  Zid«n  was  early  renowned 
for  Wealth  and  Magnificence,  fufficiently  appears 
from  its  being  fliled,  even  as  early  as  the  Da'ys  of 
Jojhtta,  Zidon  the  Great. 

Davitfs  Preparations  to  build  the  Temple  are  the 
Subject  of  the  eighteenth  Chapter  of  this  Work. 

A  a  3  The 
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The  Tabernacle  which  Mofes  ere6led  in  theWil- 
dernefs,  with  the  Altar  for  the  Burnt-offering,  were 
now  in  the  High-place  of  Gibeon;  and  thither  David 
fhould  ordinarily  have  reforted,to  facrifice:  But  inaf- 
much  as  God  had  exprefly  commanded  him  to  erect 
an  Altar  in  the  Threfh  ing-floor  of  Araunah^  and  on 
the  very  Spot,  over  which  the  avenging  Angel  was 
arrefled,  and  God  appeafed,^  he  naturally,  our 
Author  fays,  concluded  that  this  was  the  appointed 
Place  of  Atonement,  fo  folemnly  fet  apart  for  Sa- 
crifice :  and  therefore  he  feared  to  refort  to  Gibe  on 
any  more,  for  any  Purpofe  of  Religion,  -f  ^nd 
there  is  no  Doubt  but  he  was  confirmed  in  his  Rea- 
fonir.g  upon  this  Point,  by  reflecting,  that  this  was 
the  Place  appointed  by  God  himfelf  for  the  facrifi- 
cing  of  Ifaac  ;  and  where  the  Faith  of  his  Father 
Abraham  was  fo  amazingly  tried,  fo  glorioufly  ac- 
cepted, and  fo  nobly  rewarded. 

All  thefe  concurrent  Confiderations  fufEciently 
pointed  out  this,  as  the  Place  of  that  Temple, 
which  was  to  be  the  Glory  of  the  whole  Earth. 
And  as  David  accordingly  fet  himfelf,  from  that 
Moment,  to  prepare  Materials  for  it  of  all  Sors,  fo 
there  is  no  Doubt,  our  Author  imagines,  but  God 
infpired  him  at  this  Time  with  a  Flan  of  the  whole 
Work,  with  all  its  Parts,  Dimenfions,  and  Uten- 
fils  :  all  which  he  himfelf  exprefly  affures  us,  the 
Lord  made  him  underfland  iy  Writing  by  his  Hand 
upon  him.  \\ 

That  the  Architecture  of  this  Temple  was  of  di- 
vine Original,  our  Author  is  fully  fatisfied  by  the 
above-cited  Paffage  ;  and  he  is  confirmed  in  his 
Perfuafion  by  finding  in  Vilatyandus^  that  the  Ro- 


*  See  the  Hifiory,  in  the  laft  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book 
of  Samuel^  and  our  Author's  Account  of  the  Aftkir,  in  the  i  ;th 
Chapter  of  this  Woik. 

•f    I    C  broil.  XXi.    30. 

||   I  Cbron.  xxvhi.   19. 
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man*  at  lead  the  Greek,  Architecture  is  derived 
from  this,  as  from  its  Fountain:  and,  in  his  humble 
Opini  >n,  even  an  Infidel  may  eafily  believe  thefe  to 
be  of  divine  Original,  *'  iiulmucn  as  they  are  (at 
44  lead  the  latter  is)  found  perfect  in  the  earlieft 
"  MoJels :  nor  ruih  the  u.mofr.  Reach  of  humaa 
44  Wifdom,  Invention,  and  Indurtry,  been  ever  able 
44  (although  often  endeavouring  it)  to  improve  or 
44  alter  it,  but  to  Difadvantage,  throughout  the 
c<  Courfe  of  fo  many  Ages."  We  leave  this  Rca- 
foning  to  the  Reader's  Difcretion,  who  will  or  will 
not  be  determined  thereby,  according  to  the  Mea- 
fure  of  his  Underftanding,  or  his  Knowledge  in  the 
Hidory  of  Architecture.  Thus  far,  however,  we 
mud  agree  with  our  Aurhor,  *'  That  if  D ivid  had 
"  not  been  a  compleat  Mafter  of  the  whole  Defign, 
44  he  could  not  have  directed  the  hewing  of  the 
44  Stones,  nor  adjufted  the  exact  Weight  of  all  the 
44  Utenlils,  as  he  certainly  did  wich  great  Care." 
I  Cbron.  xxviii.  12,  &c. 

This  Chapter  ends  with  mentioning  the  Materials 
David  prepared  and  made  ready  for  this  fumed  Edi- 
fice, his  exhorting  of  Solumon  to  undertake  and  profe- 
cute  the  building  ot  it,  and  his  Care  to  engage  the 
great  Men  of  the  Realm  to  aflift  him  in  the  Com- 
pletion thereof.  In  order  to  this,  he  laid  his  parti- 
cular Commands  fingly  and  apart  upon  each  of 
them  ;  and  afterwards  convening  them  in  one  Body, 
he  publicly  exhorted  them  all  to  the  fame  Purpofe, 
in  an  Oration,  which  fcems  to  our  Author  by  far 
the  nobleft  in  the  World.  But,  before  he  proceeds 
to  confidcr  that  Performance,  he  begs  the  Reader's 
Attention  to  fome  Points  of  great  Importance  ante- 
cedent to  it.  Thefe  are  comprifed  in  the  nineteenth 
Chapter,  which  is,  A  Differ  tat  ion  upon  the  immtnfe 
Treafures  left  by  DAVID  for  building  the  Temple. 

There  is  no  one  Point,  our  Author  there  oblerves, 
relating  to  the  facred  Writings,  in  which  the  Critics 

A  a  4  bave 
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have  been  fo  greatly  divided,  as  this  of  the  Trea- 
fures  left  by  David  >  fome  thinking  them  incredibly 
immenfe,  and  others  doubling  them  5  fome  fuipcc- 
ting  numeral  Errors  in  the  Text,  and  others  fink- 
ing the  Talent  almoft  to  nothing.,  in  order  to  guard 
againft  the  Suppofition  of  any  fuch  Errors  j  whilft 
others  feem  to  value  themfclves  upon  having  difco- 
vered  new  Veins  of  Wealth,  from  whence  much 
greater  Treafures  might  have  been  derived, 

In  the  Midft  of  this  Uncertainty,  there  are  fome 
Particulars,  which  our  Author  thinks  to  be  incon- 
teftable. 

i/?,  That  the  Hebrews  never  varied  their  Weights 
and  Meafures,  at  leaft  before  the  Captivity :  and, 
therefore,  David's  Talent  was  the  lame  as  that  of 
1  Mofes. 

idly,  The  Hebrew  Talent  was  of  a  confiderable 
Weight. 

What  Mofes's  Talent  was,  is  known  to  a  De- 
monftration,  from  the  Account  of  the  fir  ft  Capita- 
tion in  the  Wildernefs,  Exod.  xxxviii.  25,  26.  in 
which  fix  hundred  and  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  Men,  being  taxed  at  half  a  Shekel  an 
Head,  raifed  a  Sum  of  an  hundred  Talents  of  Sil- 
ver, and  a  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  threefcore  and 
fifteen  Shekels :  from  whence  it  follows,  that  one  Ta- 
lent contained  3000  Shekels  -,  and  that  it  could  not 
contain  lefs  in  the  Days  of  dmaziah  is  pretty  evident, 
from  the  Account  left  us  in  2  Chro.  xxv.  6.  of  his  ha- 
ving hired  an  hundred  thoufand  Men,  out  of  JfraeJ, 
for  an  hundred  Talents  of  Silver.  And  the  Hiitory 
of  Gebaziy  Hezekiah,  and  many  other  PaiTages  of  the 
Old  Te  ftament>  plainly  prove  the  Talent  to  have 
been  of  a  confiderable  Weight. 

3 dlyt  That  David  left  immenfe  Treafures  for  build- 
ing the  Temple,  appears  from  the  vaft  Number  of 
Artificers '  maintained  for  that  Service  for  eleven 
Years :  four  in  preparing  the  Materials,  and  feven 
in  putting  them  together.  HIRAM'$ 
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HIRAM'S  Servants,  hired  at  the  Rate  of  20,000 
Meafures  of  Wheat,  as  many  of  Barley,  as  many 
Baths  of  Wine,  and  as  many  of  Oil,  Year  by  Year; 
30,000  Hewers  of  Wood  in  Lebanon  (10,000  of 
them  in  conftant  Employment)  ;  70,000  Bearers  ol 
Burdens,  and  80,000  Hewers  of  large  and  coftly 
Stones  in  the  Mountains,  and  3600  Overfeers  of  thefc 
Workmen ;  befides  550  wh  ch  bare  Rule  over  the 
'People  tbit  wrought  in  the  Work,  /.  e.  which  over- 
Caw  the  Execution  of  it  •,  and  24,000  Levites,  ap- 
pointed to  fet  ic  forward.  Add  to  all  thcfe,  the 
Workers  of  precious  Stones,  of  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Metals  of  all  Kinds.  What  vaft  Sums  of  Money  muft 
have  circulated  through  Jerufatem,  from  the  Wages 
of  fo  many  Men  every  Year !  And  how  prodigious 
muft  the  Quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver,  left  by  Da- 
vid^  be,  when  this  Treafure  (for  this  only  can  ac- 
count for  it)  enabled  Solomon  to  give  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver in  that  City,  as  Srones  -,  2  Chron.  \.  15.  Add 
to  this,  the  immenfe  Quantity  of  iblid  Gold,  which 
covered  the  entire  Infide  of  the  Porch,  the  IMy9 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  upper  Chambers  ;  the 
Ark,  the  Mercy -Seat,  the  Cherubims,  the  Altar  of 
Incenfe,  and  ten  Tables  of  Shew- Bread  ;  the  ten 
Candlelticks,  and  Utenfils  of  all  Kinds,  fuch  as 
Difhes,  Cups,  &c.  which  Jofephus  computes  to  have 
been  no  lefs  than  440,000  of  that  Metal  -9  befides 
many  Utenfils  exprefly  faid  in  the  Scriptures  to  be 
of  Gold,  as  Snuffers,  Lamps,  Tongs,  and  Spoons, 
not  taken  Notice  of  by  that  Hiftorian  ;  and  befides 
all  thofe  of  Silver,  which  were  1,340,000. 

4/£/y,  It  is  certain,  the  facred  Writers  were  very 
exact  in  the  Accounts  left  of  the  Quantities  of  Mo- 
ney contributed  towards  this  Work  ;  when  they  de- 
icend  even  to  the  Number  of  Drachms  contributed 
above  the  Number  of  Talents.  Nor  is  there  any 
Ground  for  fufpecting  the  lead  Error  to  have  crept 
into  the  Text  relating  to  this  Affair. 

5%; 
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$tbly9  It  is  evident,  that  the  Accounts  left  us  o 
the  earlier  Ages  of  the  World,  fufficiently  evince 
them  to  have  abounded  with  Gold.  And  hence, 
perhaps,  arofe  the  Fable  of  the  Golden  Age.  Hence 
we  may  be  induced  to  credit  the  Hiflories  of  Midas 
and  Cr<efus,  whofe  Treaiures  of  Gold,  to  fay  no- 
thing of  Silver,  were  infinite  ;  of  Saluces  and  Efu- 
lofes,  Kings  of  Colchis,  who  had  entire  Chambers 
of  Gold,  Beams,  and  Pofts,  and  Pillars  of  Silver 
of  the  ancient  Arabs,  thofe  of  Arabia  Felix  particu- 
larly, whofe  Gold  was  pureft,  bartering  Gold  for 
Iron  •,  of  the  Ethiopians  binding  their  Slaves  in 
golden  Fetters  ;  of  the  Riches  of  Sardanapalu<% 
•which,  according  to  Ctefias\  Account  of  them,  are 
almoft  incredible.  C6  The  Mines  of  the  Earth 
*c  were  then  Virgin,  and  many  Rivers  gloried  in 
*c  golden  Sands,  whofe  Wealth  hath  long  fince  been 
*c  exhaufted  •,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  judge  of 
«'  the  Wealth  of  thofe  Ages  by  our  own  prefent 
*'  Poverty." 

As  to  the  Sources  from  whence  David  might  be 
able  to  gather  fo  vaft  a  Wealth  as  the  Scripture  af- 
figns  him,  our  Author  enumerates  thtfe  four  j  Huf- 
bandry,  War,  Trade,  Tribute. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  David  muft  have 
abounded  in  the  natural  Riches  arifing  from  the 
firfl  of  thefe,  if  we  confider  the  Advantage  of  his 
Country  remarkably  fruitful,  and  blefTed,  beyond 
all  others,  in  a  rich  Soil,  and  happy  Climate,  bor- 
dering and  extended  upon  a  Coaft  where  the  Trade 
and  Wealth  of  the  whole  World  then  centered. 
And  that  he  negleded  no  Means  of  improving  thefe 
Advantages,  may  be  collected  from  the  Account 
left  us,  (i  Chron.  xxvii.  25,  &V.)  of  the  proper  and 
diftinft  Officers  appointed  by  him,  over  hisTreafures 
and  Store-houfes  of  all  Sorts. 

The  next  Source  of  Datvid\  Wealth  was  War. 
The  Eaftern  Nations  abounded  in  Ornaments  of 

Gold 
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Gold  when  they  went  to  Battle.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  eighth  Chapter  of  Judges,  where  we  find  the  Vli- 
dianites  not  only  wore  Ear-rings  of  Gold,  but  iike- 
wiie  adorned  with  Chains  of  that  Metal  the  Necks  of 
their  Camels.    We  learn  alfo,  from  Numb.  xxxi.  t 
when  Ifracl  firft  conq  ered  the  Midianites,  the  Cap- 
tains or  Thoufands,  and  of  Hundreds,  brought  an 
Oblation  to  God,  of  the  Spoil  of  the  Enemy,  Jew.  Is 
of  Gold,  Chains  and  Bracelets,  Rings,   Ear-n 
and  Tablets,   making  in  the  whole  16,750  Shekels. 
Now,  if  the  Ifraelite  Men  of  War,  who  went   to 
Battle,  offered  only  the  five  hundredth  Part  of  their 
Share  of  Gold  taken  from  Midian*  as  they  offered 
only  the  five  hundredth  Fart  of  the  Beeves,  Aflcs, 
and    Sheep,    the  Treafure  of  Gold  then  taken   in 
that  Country  amounted,  in  the  Whole,  to  a  very 
great  Sum  ;  for  but  half  of  the  Whole  fell  to  their 
Share.     And  if  this  one  Vidlory  brought  in  fo  great 
a   Treafure,    we    may    eafily    imagine     what    im- 
menle  Wealth  muft  be  raifed  from  David's  many 
Vidlorics  over  Nations   much   richer.     And  when 
we  learn  from  his  Hiftory,  that  the  Syrians,  whom 
he  fubdued,  and  flew  in  fuch  vaft  Multitudes,  wore 
Shields  of  Gold,  can  we  doubt,  whether  their  Qui- 
vers,  Handles  of  their  Swords,   &c.  were  not  of 
the  fame  Metal  ?      He  was  victorious,    in   about 
twenty  Battles,    over   the  richett   Enemies   in   the 
World,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  beyond  Mount  L 
vtfs,  and   from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.     To  what  an  incredible  Sum  mull  the  perl  )- 
nal  Spoils,  the  rich  Arms,  the  military  Chefts,  and 
the  Gods  of  Gold   and  Silver,  (always  canied  to 
Battle   with   them)  cf  fuch   infinite  Multitudes,  a- 
mount !    And,  in  all  Probability,  the  Spoils  of  their 
Cities  and  Countries,  to  a  much  greater:    To  fay 
nothing  of  the  Spoils  taken    from  the  Pbj/iftifxs, 
AmalekiteS)  and  others,  even  before  he  came  to  the 
Crown. 

The 
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The  next  Source  of  David's  Wealth  was  Trade, 

Solomon  made  no  Conquefls,  yet  he  had  two 
Ports  on  the  Red  Sea^  Eloth  and  Ezion  Geber^  in 
the  Land  of'Edom.  David  conquered  Edomy  about 
the  Time  that  he  fubdued  the  Syrians.  Confequ^nt- 
}y,  thofe  Ports,  and  perhaps  others,  were  in  his 
Hands.  And  therefore  we  may  eafily  credit  Eupo- 
lemiiSy*  when  he  tells  us,  that  Dawd  fent  Ships 
with  Miners  to  Urphe,  an  Ifland  in  the  Red  Sea, 
which  had  Mines  of  Gold  :  A  Relation  which  is 
fufficiently  confirmed  by  the  Account  left  us,  of 
David's  giving  three  thoufand  Talents  of  Gold,  his 
own  private  Property,  pure  Gold  of  Opblr,  (which 
doubtlefs  is  the  Urphe  of  Eupolemus)  to  the  build^ 
ing  of  the  Temple.  Nor  is  it  any  way  probable, 
that  he  had  no  Share  in  the  Trade  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, when  fuch  a  Length  of  its  richeft  Trading- 
coaft  was  in  his  own  Hands.  But  what  Riches  fo- 
ever  he  might  obtain  by  fuch  a  Trade  as  we  are 
here  defcribing,  which  we  muft  fuppofe  to  be  very 
confiderable,  and  poflibly  immenfe,  his  Tribute  was 
undoubtedly  fo. 

Solomon  had  no  Wars,  made  no  Acquifitions  of 
Territory,  except  that  of  the  City  of  Gerar,  con- 
quered for  him,  and  beftowed  upon  him  by  Pha- 
raoh ;  and  therefore  David's  tributary  Revenues  will 
be  beft  eflimaced  by  thofe  of  Solomon.  And  what 
thofe  were  may  be  eftimated,  firft,  from  the  Ac- 
counts left  us  of  his  Expences  •,  fecondly,  from  the 
particular  Mention  made  of  the  Revenues  paid  to 
him  annually* 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  :  If  we  fuppofe  the  Ex- 
pences of  David'a  and  Solomon's  Tables  to,  have 
been  exactly  the  fame,  (which  moft  certainly  were 
not)  and  eftimate  only  the  Surplus  Expences  of  So* 
lomon>  in  his  Buildings,  his  Cities,  his  Houfes,  an4 

*  Eufeb.  Prepar.  Lib.  ix. 

their 
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their  Furniture,  his  Women,  his  Horfes  and  Cha- 
riots, we  (hall  foon  be  fatisfied  to  what  an  immenfe 
Sum  they  mud  amount ;  and,  confequently, 
what  an  immenfe  Sum  David  mull  have  faved  and 
amaflcd,  by  his  GEconomy,  in  a  Courfc  of  fo  many 
Years. 

In  the  next  Place,  his  Tributes  may  be  eftimated 
from  the  Richnefs  and  Extent  of  the  Dominions 
fubjecl  to  him:  Edorn,  all  the  Arabian  and  Syrian 
both  on  this  and  the  other  Side  of  Euphrates,  and 
the  Palejline  Coaft. 

The  Mines  of  Pnnon  or  Phinon,  in  Edom,    as 
thofe  of  Palc'iiihe,  hinted  at  by  Mofes,  Deut.  xxxiii 
were  famed  even  to  the  Days  of  the  Chriftian  Mar- 
tyrs condemned  to  them.   The  Arabian^  Pliny  calls 
the  richeit  Nations.*  As  to  the  Syrians,  their  Riches 
will  belt  be  eftimated  by  the  golden  Shields  of  Ha- 
dadezer's  Army.    Here  then  are  Funds  of  Wealth, 
fufficient  for  any  Demand.     And  yet  certainly  Da- 
vid had  others,  as  appears  from  the  Accounts  of 
Solomons  annual  Income,  found  in   j  Kw%s  x.  14, 
15.  viz.  666  Talents  of  Gold ^  be  fides  that  he  had  of 
tie  Merchant -men^  and  of  the  ffaffit  of  the  Spice- 
mercharitS)  and  of  all  the  Kings  of  Arabia,  and  of 
the  Governors  of  the  Country. 

That  David,  then,  had  Sources  enough  for  all 
the  T  real  lire  he  left  behind  him,  is  out  of  all 
Doubt. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  this  Expence  is  fuperior  to 
the  Work,  our  Author  judges  that  no  one  will  think 
fo,  who  confiders  what  Vtia!pandus,  Lami,  and  fuch 
a*  agree  with  thefe,  have  demonflratcd  of  the  Vaft- 
nefs  of  it. 

In  the  next  Place,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that 

all  the  Stone  and  Wood,   hewn  for  that  Purpofe 

»were  expended  on  it ;  for  we  are  exprefly  told,  that 

Solomon  made  Cedars  to  be  in  Jcrufahm  as  the  £)> 

*  Lib.  vi  Cap.  2?. 
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camores*  that  ate  in  the  Vales  for  Abundance.  And 
we  may  well  be  a  fibred,  that  none  but  the  very 
Choice  of  both  Kinds  were  nfed  in  the  Temple. 
And  thefe,  perhaps,  were  not  more  than  one  half 
of  the  Whole.* 

But  there  are  two  Points,  we  are  told,  of  the  laft 
Importance,  towards  reconciling  and  determining  this 
Controverfy,  which  none  of  the  Critics,  that  our 
Author  has  met  with,  have  ever  confidered. 

The  firft  is,  that,  in  all  their  Computations  of 
Expence,  no  Allowance  has  been  made  for  the  pre- 
cious Stones,  with  which  the  Infide  of  the  Temple 
was  adorned,  (fuch  as  Diamonds,  Rubies,  &V.)  ; 
and  which,  if  they  then  bore  any  Proportion  to  the 
Price  they  bear  now,  will  fufficiently  account  for' 
any  Expence  that  can  well  be  imagined.  And, 
therefore,  if  we  mould  agree  with  Brcrewood,  that 
David  left  Treafure  enough  to  build  the  Walls  of 
the  Body  of  the  Temple  of  folid  Silver,  and  roof 
it  with  Gold  -,  yet  when  we  confider  what  great 
Portions  of  the  one,  and  immenfe  Mafies  of  the 
other,  might  go  to  the  Purchafe  of  one  (ingle  pre- 
cious Stone,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  pronounce 
any  Sum  more  than  fufficient  for  fuch  an  Expence. 

The  next  Point  is,  that,  in  Fad,  all  the  Treafure, 
left  by  Davi'J,  was  not  expended  upon  the  building 
of  the  Temple.  This  appears  from  i  Kings  vii.  51. 
where  it  is  exprefly  faid,  fo  <was  ended  all  the  Work 
that  King  Solomon  made  for  the  Houfe  of  the  Lord  : 
and  Solomon  brought  in  the  'Things  which  David  his 
Father  had  dedicated  \  even  the  Silver  and  the  Gold, 

*  Our  Author  has  an  admirable  Faculty  at  converting  every 
thing  he  pleafes  into  Arguments  for  his  Syflem.  No  one,  till 
taught  by  him,  would  have  imagined  the  Text  quoted  in  this 
Paragraph  fignified  any  thing  more,  than  that  Jerufaletn  was  fo 
enrich'd  under  Solomons  Government,  that  the  Inhabitants  were 
able  to  employ  Cedar,  for  all  thofe  Purpofes  which  ufed  to  be 
ferved  by  cheaper  and  more  ordinary  Timber. 

ffjfti 
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and  the  Veffd^  did  he  put  among  the  Treafures  of 
the  Houje  of  the  Lord. 

It  Teems  plain,  that  when  David  is  faki  to  have  pre- 
pared tor  ihe  Houfe  of  the  Lord  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  Talents  of  Gold,  and  a  thoufand  thoufand 
Talents  of  Silver,  &c.  the  whole  of  his  Treafure, 
whether  in  Coin,  o-  ot»  rwiie,  is  then  recounted  :  -f- 
and  that  there  rema  ned  a  Surplufage  of  that  Pro- 
vifion,  to  be  depofmd  in  theTreafures  of  the  Tem- 
ple, after  the  Work  was  finifhed,  is  evident  from 
the  Paflage  laft  quoted. 

In  the  twentieth  Chapter  of  this  Work  we  have 
the  Hiftory  of  ddonijib's  letting  up  as  Heir-Appa- 
rent to  the  Throne,  and  aflerting  his  Claim  to  it ; 
and  of"  David's  caufing  Solomon  to  be  thereupon 
anointed  King. 

David  was  now  become  very  ancient  and  infirm  ; 
which  Circumflances  of  his  Father  encouraged  Ado- 
rnjah  to  this  precipitate  Step,  that  was  little,  if  any 
thing,  better  than  a  Rebellion.  The  Scripture-Ac- 
count of  thisTranfaction  is  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  *,  and  as  it  is  there  preceded 
by  a  fhort  Narrative  concerning  Abifoag  the  Shuna- 
mite,  fo  in  this  Work  it  follows  our  Author's  Re- 
flections on  that  Affair.  The  Obfervations  he  every 
where  makes  on  the  Incidents  of  his  Hero's  Life, 
are  the  mod  entertaining  Parts  of  his  Perfomance  : 
If  any  of  them  are  trifling,  if  any  of  them  are  er- 
roneous, yet  all  of  them  are  inverted  with  fuch  a 
folemn  Air  of  Authority  as  awes  the  fuperficial  Rea- 
der, and  makes  the  judicious  merry.  Thofe  which 
follow  are  an  Inftance  in  Verification  of  this  Re- 
mark. 

The  infpired  Penman  fays,  David  being  fo 
frigid,  that  no  Cloaths  could  keep  him  warm,  his 
Servants  advifed  the  procuring  him  a  fair  Virgin, 

f  Contfsry  to  all  the  Ufcgc  of  Speech. 
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to  (land  before-him,  and  to  lie  in  his  Boiom  that 
he  migHt  get  Heat:  Which  thing  was  accordingly 
done.  Whether  thefe  Servants  were  the  Lords  of  his 
Majefty's  Bed-chamber,  or  in  what  Quality  they 
minifter'd  to  him,  the  Scripture  does  not  determine  ; 
but  our  Author  will  have  them  to  be  his  Phyficians. 
And  to  whom  indeed'can  fuch  judicious  Advice  be 
more  properly  attributed,  than  to  Perfons  of  that 
Faculty :  "  The  natural  Warmth  of  a  young, 
i4  healthful,  human  Body,  being  (as  Phyficians  ob- 
"  ferve)  bed  fitted  for  cherifhing  the  vital  Heat  of 
•*  fuch  a  one  as  David  was,  both  in  Kind  and  De- 
"  gree."  Our  (age  Author  proceeds, 

"  If  it  be  afked,  how  the  Beauty  of  the  Perfon 
46  to  be  employed  to  this  Purpofe  was  concerned 
44  in  David's  Health  ?  He  anfwers,  That  the 
44  Beauty  here  required  is,  Evidently,  Beauty  of 
44  Complexion  :  Which,  as  it  indicates  the  Health 
4t  and  Temperament  of  the  Body,  might  be  of 
4C  Importance  in  this  Cafe.  Poflibly  too,  as  David 
44  was  very  beautiful  himfeJf,  they  fought  for  fome 
46  Perfon  of  Complexion  and  Conftitution  likeft  to 
44  his  own  j  and,  of  confequence,  beft  fuited  and 
46  mod  congenial  to  it.  And  therefore  the  Cavillers 
44  at  this  Part  of  David5*  Condutt  are  as  far  from 
46  being  able  Naturalifts  in  this  Refpeft,  as  they  are 
"  Cafuifls  in  many  others.  And  I  will  be  bold  to 
"  fay,  that  if  David  had  taken  any  other  Method 
tc  of  recovering  and  keeping  up  the  vital  Flame, 
14  by  Wine,  for  Inftance,  high  Diets,  Cordials,  or 
"  any  other  imaginable  Way  -,  they  would  have  found 
tc  all  thefe  Methods  at  leaft  as  exceptionable  as  this. 
"  dbijbag  the  Shunamite  was  found,  and  thought 
46  proper  for  this  Purpofe ;  and  was,  accordingly, 
44  admitted  into  the  Number  of  David's  Wives, 
44  but  not  known  by  him.  Concubinage  was  not 
46  then  deemed  criminal:  And  it  will,  I  hope  9  be 
**  thought  m  very  mid  Paradox^  fa  venture  tofw- 
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"  mife,  that  a  modeft  Mm  cany  with  lefs  Reluftancey 
«c  fuffer  bis  Infirmities  to  be  relieved  by  a  Wiie^  than 
c;  by  any  other  Mortal.  And  therefore  1  grtatly 
"  fear,  that  thofe  Gentlemen  who  quarrel  with 
46  David  upon  this  Score,  are  little  refined,  either  in 
"  that  Virtue ',  or  the  more  elegant  Decencies  of  Life." 

As  for  Adonijah's  Attempt  on  the  Throne,  our 
Author  relates  in  what  Manner  it  was  defeated,  and 
how  it  precipitated  Solomon's  Advancement  to  the 
Royal  Dignity :  whofe  Inauguration  he  has  de- 
fcribeJ,  with  the  Compliments  paid  to  his  Father  on 
that  Occafion. 

The  tvventy-firft  Chapter  is  a  fhort  Digreflion,  by 
way  of  Eflay,  on  the  Character  of  Batkjbeba. 

This  is  a  mod  entertaining  Example  of  that  Qua- 
lity which  I  have  juft  been  afcribing  to  our  Author's 
Reflections  on  the  more  remarkable  Perfons  and 
Events  that  occur  in  this  Hiftory. 

He  takes  Notice,  that  almoft  every  Commentator 
is  fevere  in  his  Cenfure  of  this  Lady  :  fome  treating 
her  as  a  lead  Woman  •,  others,  as  fwayed  by  Am- 
Iwion  in  her  Commerce  with  David  \  and  all,  ag 
an  Hypocrite,  in  mourning  for  her  Hufband. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Author  finds  her,  after 
this,  the  Wife  of  a  great  and  wife  King  ;  the  Mo- 
ther of  a  great  and  wife  King  -,  and  remotely  the 
Mother  even  of  the  MESSIAH.  He  finds  her  ho- 
noured with  the  Friendfhip  and  Efteem  ot  her  Huf- 
band, in  the  Decline  of  Life,  when  Pafiion  could 
make  no  Part  of  their  Commerce  \  honoured,  in 
a  very  diltinguifhed  manner,  by  her  great  and  wife 
Son,  when  he  was  in  full  PofieHion  ot  the  fupreme 
Power.  He  finds  the  Father  charging  his  Son  to 
lirten  to  her  wile  Monitions  ;  and  he  finds  Precepts, 
laid  to  be  her's,-}-  perfectly  tallying  with  thole 
imions.  Is  it  pofTible,  he  then  afks  himfclf,  that 

t  Tho.e  to  Ltmutl. 
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fuch  a  Father,  and  fuch  a  Son,  could  be  deceived 
in  the  Character  of  that  Woman,  for  a  Courfe  of 
Years  ?  Or,  if  they  were,  could  the  Eye  of  Pro- 
vidence miftake  her  ? 

He  then  revolv'd  her  Character  from  the  Begin- 
ning -,  and  could  never  find  any  thing  in  it,  on 
which  to  ground  the  leaft  Sufpicion  of  Levity,  of 
Hypocrify,  or  Ambition.  This  he  makes  good, 
by  what  we  may  call  a  negative  Induction  j  which, 
ftript  of  its  pompous  Clothing,  amounts  to  this : 

It  was  no  Favtlt  in  her  to  be  fair>  it  was  no 
Crirfte,  in  a  hot  Country,  and  in  the  Evening,  to 
bathe  herfelf,  tho*  even  in  her  Garden.  It  does  not 
appear,  in  the  leaft,  that  (he  was  feduced  by  Luft 
or  Ambition  to  violate  her  Duty  to  God  and  her 
Hufband  ;  but  that  me  was  ravifh'd  by  David.  So 
foon  as  he  difmifled  her,  Jhe  fanttified  kerf  elf  from 
her  Pollution^  and  returned  to  her  Houfe  :  Which 
Proceeding  is  exprefs'd  in  Scripture,  by  Words  de- 
noting Diligence  and  Solicitude.  Now,  fuppofe 
the  Phrafe  to  imply  no  more  than  an  Anxiety  to  be 
purified  from  the  legal  Pollution  of  her  Commerce 
with  the  King,  yet  it  indicates  a  Senfe  and  Abhor- 
rence of  Guilt.  It  is  not  improbable  that  David 
would  have  liked  her  abiding  with  him  after  the 
Fad:,  and  fhe  might  have  found  Excufes  for  fo  do- 
ing ;  bat  fhe  left  him,  and  returned  to  her  own 
Houfe.  When  (he  perceived  herfelf  pregnant,  fhe 
did  not  lay  hold  on  that  fair  Occafion  to  tempt 
David  to  continue  or  repeat  the  Adtion  ;  but  feems 
carefully  to  have  kept  out  of  his  Sight,  and  only 
fent  to  let  him  know  her  Condition :  A  Conduct, 
carrying  in  it  the  fure  Marks  of  injured  Innocence. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  Hands,  that  fhe  was  no  way 
privy  to  her  Hufband's  Murder  ;  fhe  might  think 
he  fell  by  the  common  Fate  of  War:  There  is  no 
Ground  then  for  accufing  her  of  Diffimulation  in 
bemoaning  him. 

When 
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When  the  Time  for  Mourning  was  expired,  Da- 
vid made  her  his  Wife,  Had  he  deemed  her  a 
light  Woman,  he  would  hardly  have  placed  her  in 
his  Palace,  or  would  have  placed  her  there  under  a 
Jower  Character.  His  diftinguifhing  her  in  this 
Manner  looks  like  a  Define  of  repairing,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  Power,  the  Injury  he  lud  done  her. 
There  is  no  Mention  of  his  taking  any  Wife  after 
her  (except  Abifhag,  who  was  not  taken  to  any  of 
the  Purpofes  of  Marriage) ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  had  any  Child,  by  any  other  Woman,  after  this. 
When  God  fent  Nathan  to  rebuke  David  for  his 
Guilt,  no  Share  of  it  was  charged  on  Bathjbebz. 
Now  when  two  Perfons  were  Partners  in  a  Crime, 
it  was  not  the  Way  of  the  Prophets  to  reprove  one 
Criminal,  and  leave  the  other  uncenfurcd  :  An  Ex- 
ample of  which  we  have  in  the  Hiftory  of  Aloab  and 
Jezebel  But,  in  the  Cafe  before  us,  Nathan  was 
fo  far  from  blaming  Bathjbeba^  that  he  rather  places 
her  in  a  Light  of  Innocence,  by  likening  her,  in 
his  Parable,  to  a  little  Lamb. 

But  what  completes  the  Character  of  Bathjbeba\ 
is  her  own  Advice  to  her  Son,  and  his  Encomium 
upon  her  (Prov.  xxxi.)  The  firft  (hews  her  a  wife 
Woman ;  the  fecond  an  excellent  Wife,  in  every 
Circumftance  of  that  Character. 

Upon  the  Whole,  our  Author  concludes,  that, 
far  from  villifying  this  favourite  Sultana,  her  Son 
(Solomon)  may  be  juftified,  in  concluding  of  her, 
as  he  does,  Per.  29,  &c.  of  the  31(1  of  Proverbs* 
Many  Daughters  have  done  virtuoujly,  but  tbou  ex- 
cellejl  them  all.  Favour  is  deceit fu!>  and  Beauty  is 
win ;  but  a  Woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  JJje  Jhall 
befraifed:  Give  her  of  the  Fruit  of  her  Hands,  and 
let  her  own  Works  fraife  her  in  the  Gates. 

Whether  David's  Refentment  of  Monijab's  At- 
tempt on  the  Crown,  or  the  feeing  Solomon  feated 
thereon,  and  God's  Promifes  to  him,  and  his  own 

B  b  2  to 
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to  Batbjheba^  fo  happily  fulfilled  ;  or  whether  it 
was  -the  exterior  vital  Warmth  of  his  new  Bed-fel- 
low, that  roufed  him  from  his  Languor,  and  gave 
a  new  Spring  to  his  Blood,  our  Author  is  uncertain  : 
But  this  we  are  fure  of,  That  he  recovered  his 
Strength  and  Spirits  to  fuch  a  Degree,  before  he 
died,  as  to  be  able  to  call  an  Affembly  of  his  Peo- 
ple, and  get  his  Election  of  Solomon  to  the  Throne 
confirmed  in  it,  Of  this  Convention,  of  David's 
Spt-cch  to  ir,  of  his  Thankfgiving  to  God  at  the 
fame  Time,  and  of  his  laft  Inftructions  to  his  Suc- 
ceftor,  our  Author  gives  an  Account  in  his  twenty- 
fecond  Chapter. 

In  the  twenty-third  we  have  a  Defcription  of  the 
Temple- Service,  as  it  was  celebrated  in  its  ordinary 
Magnificence  :  A  Magnificence,  our  Author  fays, 
which,  even  according  to  his  imperfect  Account  of 
it,  the  greateft  Princes  of  our  World  are  not  now 
able  to  equal,  upon  the  greateft  Occafions !  And 
as  to  that  of  the  great  Feftivais  not  all  the  Princes 
ot  Europe,  combined,  were  able  to  come  up  to  it. 
• —  Probatum  eft. 

The  twenty -fourth  Chapter  is  a  Difcufllon  of 
Tavif'*  Character,  with  regard  to  his  Polygamy, 
and  the  Murder  of  Uriah.  There  has  been  fo  much 
Apul-'gy  and  Panegyric  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work, 
that  one  would  think  there  could  not  be  the  leaft 
ric-en  of  any  thing  further  in  either  Way,  with  refpect 
tc  the  Subject  oi  it.  But  fo  great  is  the  Writer's 
Liberality,  in  Reference  to  thefe  Matters,  that  they 
are  here  again  as  plenteoufiy  bcftowed,  as  if  this 
were  the  only  Donation.  However.,  1  own  myfelf 
fo  thoroughly  fatiated,  that  I  have  not  the  leaft 
Appetite  to  this  fuperfluous  Provifion  :  Nay,  I  am 
fo  forfeited,  that  1  chufe  rot  to  hand  a  Tafte  of  it 
to  my  Readers,  but  refer  them  to  our  Author  him- 
ielf.  it  is  for  this  Reafon  I  alfo  pafs  over  the  twenty- 
fifth  Chapter,  in  which  David's  Character  is  confc- 

dered 
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dered  in  Friendfhip  and  in  Enmity,  fo  far  as  it  is  an 
Encomium  *  taking  Notice  only  of  an  Excufe  we 
there  meet  with  for  David's  dying  Charge  to  his 
Son  in  Relation  to  Sbimei. 

This  Man's  provoking  Behaviour  to  David  is  re- 
lated, 2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  &c.  His  Submiflion  after- 
wards, and  his  Pardon  thereupon,  confirmed  by  an 
Oath,  are  recorded  in  the  i9th  Chapter  of  the  fame 
Book.  But  notwithftanding  David  had  pronounced 
his  Acquittal,  in  a  moft  public  folemn  Manner,  and 
we  hear  nothing  of  Sbimei  ever  offending  him  after- 
wards, yet,  in  his  dying  Moments,  he  devotes  him 
to  Deftrudliorr,  and  enjoins  his  Succefibr  to  revenge 
the  Affront  that  had  been  offered  fo  long  before, 
that  feems  to  have  been  heartily  repented  of,  that 
would  allow  of  much  Extenuation,  and  which,  per- 
haps, had  been  compenfated  by  future  Services. 

Is  this  a  Temper  of  Mind  becoming  a  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart  ?  It  would  hardly  be  thought  fo 
by  the  Generality  of  Chriftians.  But  Jet  us  fee  what 
Turn  our  fkilful  Author  has  given  to  this  unfeemly 
Affair. 

Firft,  he  will  have  it  evident,  that  David  was 
not  ac"lcd,  therein,  by  a  Spirit  of  REVENGE  *  "  be- 
**  caufe,  in  that  Cafe,  he  would  not  have  fpared 
"  Sbimei^  in  the  very  Inftant  of  Pafllon  and  Pro- 
"  vocation,  and  when  he  was  fo  earneftly  impor- 
««  tuned  for  Leave  to  punifh  him."  * 

Next,  he  cites  from  Plutarch  an  Inftance  of  Pc- 
ricles's  Patience  under  the  Infult  of  an  Adverfary, 
who  railed  at  him  all  Day,  and  purfued  him  to  his 

*  One  might  imagine,  from  fuch  Reafoning  as  this,  that  our 
Author  had  not  lived  a  Year  in  the  World,  or  that  he  had  no 
Acquaintance  with  human  Nature.  Who  that  has  known  Man- 
kind, has  not  known  a  Spirit  of  Revenge  lie  long  concealed  un- 
der Appearances  of  Forgivcncfs  and  Reconciliation  ? 

B  b  3  Houfe> 
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Houfe,  reviling  him  ;  but  he  will  have  us  confidrr, 

"  that  this  illuftrious  Athenian  was    abufed   by  a 

4t  F  llow-Ciiizen,  David  by  a  Subjed  and  ;.  Re- 

*  Pericles**  Conduct  but  aflerted  his  Supe- 

ority  over  an  infignificant  Man  •,  Davids  pro- 

•iis  Humiliation  to  God.95  "}- 
:  are  told,  fheodofius  looked  upon  it  as  a  Fa- 
<•"  done  nim,  when  he  was  deftred  to  forgive. 
ct  'I'beodo/tus  (fays  our  Author)  forgave,  when  he 
ce  was  petitioned  to  pardon  ;  David?  when  he  was 
<-6  petitioned  to  p'unifh  >  herein  imitating  the  Mercy 
«>  of  God,  who,  as  //flzW?  expreffes  it,  waitetb  that 
<c  £<?  may  be  gracious.  Had  David  copied  after 
<c  any  lower  Pattern,  he  had  not  fpared  Sbimei*  in 
"  the  very  Inftant  of  Pafllon  and  Provocation  3 
?c  nor  would  he  afterwards  have  forgiven  him  in 

"  the  Fulnefs  of  Profperity  and  Power.  |) He 

«c  had  before  conquered  great  Nations  by  his  For- 
"  titude  and  Conduct,  as  a.  Captain  ;  and  Heroes 
"  and  Leaders  by  his  perfonal  Prowefs :  but  he  was 
"  now  yet  greate^  in  ruling  'his  own  Spirit,  and 
.*c  fubduing  his  Refcntments  to  the  Humiliation 
<c  which  he  owed  to  God.  He  very  well  knew 

*  Sbimti  confidered  David  as  a  Rebel,  Ufurper,  and  bloody 
Mars,  feud  looked  on  his  Diftrefs  as  a  Judgment  of  jnfcaven  upon 
him  for  thofe  Crimes. 

•j-  2  Sato.  xvi.  io.  Many  profane  Perfons,  under  Affliction, 
cxpi'ct's  thenfelves  as  humbiy. 

|j  Tnis  Companion  is  little  (if  at  all)  fhort  of  Blafphemy. 
What!  does  the  blefTed  God  diflemble  with  his  repenting  Crea- 
tures, when  they  contefs  their  Guilt,  and  fue  for  Mercy,  pretend- 
ing only  to  pardon  them  ;  declaring  they  mall  not  die,  when  yet 
he  retains  a  Refentmem  of  their  Offences,  and  a  Refolution  of 
deftroying  them  on  that  Account  hereafter  ?  Is  this  waiting  to 
be  gracious  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  waiting  to  be  revenged  ?  But 
if,  on  one  hand,  it  be  impious  to  refemble  David  to  God,  in  this 
Cafe  ;  how  ridiculous  is  it,  on  the  other,  to  talk  of  his  pardon- 
ing Sfoimei  at  ail  ?  With  what  Propriety  can  he  be  faid  to  forgive 
a  Man,  whofe  Punimment  he  only  prudentially  deferred,  and 
moft  earneftly  enjoined  another  to  execute  ? 

<6  how 
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*c  how  much  the  Remifiion  of  perfonal  Injuries  be* 
<c  came  the  Kingly  Character-,  and  therefore  he 
44  gave  Shimei  his  Life,  and  confirmed  the  Grant 
<£  by  an  Oath.  But  then  it  muft  be  remembcr'd, 
**  that  the  Obligation  of  this  Oath  was  purely  per- 
"  fonai  ;  for  fo  he  himfelf  explains  it,  i  Ktr.gs  ii.  8. 
"  And  /  loare  unto  him  by  the  Lotd,  fapng^  I  will 
"  >:.;!  p;  tb.-j  to  .^eatb  by  ibe  Sword.  And  there- 
"  tore,  although  Divid  was  bound,  Solomon  was 
"  at  full  Liberty  to  vindicate  the  Majefty  of  Kings, 
"  in  cliaftifing  this  high  Affront  upon  his  Father, 
««  after  fuch  a  Manner  as  he  thought  fit  :  Nor  was 
"  there  any  Danger  of  doing  this  to  Excefs,  when 
«  the  Chaftifement  was  deferred  to  the  calm  and 
"  cool  Seafon  of  difpafiionate  Juftice  •,  when  nei- 
<c  ther  Paffion,  nor  perfonal  Refentment,  could  in- 
<c  flame  the  Vengeance.  David  well  knew  how 
«e  much  it  became  the  Piety  of  his  Character,  to 
«  remit  himfelf,  and  his  Concerns,  to  the  Divine 
<6  Difpofal,  throughout  the  whole  Courle  of  his 
"  Life  ;  but  could  he,  for  this  Reafon,  wholly  re- 
"  nounce  the  Intereft  of  Juftice  ?  Or,  if  he  could, 
«  he  very  well  knew  how  dangerous  an  Example 
"  it  might  be  to  his  SuccefTors,  to  fuffer  fuch  Inju- 
"  ries  and  Infults  upon  Majefty  to  pals  unpunifhcd  : 
<c  And  therefore,  when  he  had  acled  up  to  the 
"  Piety  and  Dignity  of  his  own  Chara&er,  he  very 
«  wifely  admomfhed  his  Son,  to  acl:  up  to  the  Wif- 
«c  dom  of  his." 

Here  the  Reader  has  the  very  Froth  of  Sophi- 
ftry  !  Reafoning  (if  that  Term  may  be  thrown 
away  upon  it)  lighter  than  the  very  Wind !  An 
Apology  that  one  would  not  imagine  a  Man  of  the 
leaft  Judgment  or  Modefty  could  have  offered,  and 
which  can  impofe  on  no  one  of  found  Underftanding  : 
It  muft  difguft  every  body  of  that  Character  ;  and 
tends  rather  to  prejudice  David's  Reputation,  than 
to  enhance  their  Efteem  of  his  Virtue.  Yet  our 

Author 
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Author  begs  Leave  to  obferve,  That  it  fufficicntly 
juftifies  that  Prince  in  this  Point  of  Sonnet  ^  even 
upon  Suppofition,  that  the  Text  is  rightly  tranflated, 
which  he  is,  in  his  private  Judgment,  fully  con- 
vinced to  be  otherwiie :  u  For  furely  the  Particle 
*e  J?au  ought  to  be  rendered  here,  as  in  all  fimilar 
««  Cafes,  not  conneftively.  but  disjunclively."  This 
he  inftances  only  in  one  Cafe  j  he  might,  he  fays, 
mention  many. 

"  dgur  befeeches  God  to  keep  .him  from  the 
*c  Extremes  both  of  Poverty  and  Wealth.  If  the 
*c  Particle  Vau  were  to  be  interpreted  here  connec- 
«*  tively,  the  Petition  would  run  thus  —  Give  me 
cc  not  Poverty  and  Riches.  —  Every  one  fees  the 
4<c  Abfurdity  of  this  Petition  j  and  therefore  the 
«  Tranflators  rightly  rendered  it,  Give  ma  neither 
**  Poverty  nor  Riches*  In  the  fame  Analogy  the 
*'  PafTage  in  Queilion,  rightly  tranflated,  will  Hand 
*6  thus  :  Now  therefore  neither  hold  him  guitlefs* 
*'  (for  thou  art  a  tiuije  Man^  and  knowe/l  what  thou 
*c  ought  eft  to  do  unto  him)  nor  his  hoar  Head  bring 
<c  thou  down  to  the  Grave  ?vith  Blood.  This  Ad- 
«*  vice,  in  this  Senfe,  is  full  of  Humanity,  as  well 
cc  as  Wifdom  ;  and  So'omon  (we  fee)  underftood 
tc  and  obferved  it  in  this  Senfe,  and  in  no  other." 

Here  is  fomething  that  carries  the  Face  of  an 
Apology  \  but  what  hinder'd  our  Author  from  pro- 
ducing it  at  firft  ?  A  Fondnefs  of  Trifling.  This 
Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  David  may  not  improperly 

be  (tiled  Dr.  D 's  Vagaries. 

The  lad  Chapter  of  this  Work  (the  2&th)  is  a 
Collection  of  the  fined  Flowers  our  Author  could 
collect  for  the  Adornment  of  his  Hero,,  It  is  a 
(bort  Comparifon  of  him  with  Alexander^  Ctefar^ 
and  Scipio,  and  clofes  with  his  Character,  vaftly  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  any  of  the  others,  and  with  that  I 
iinifli  this  Article. 

"  David's 
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"  Davids  is  a  Character  which  (lands  fingle,  in 
«'  the  Accounts  of  the  World  ;  equally  eminent  and 
«'  unrivalled. 

"  For,  not  to  infift  upon  his  great  perfonal  Ac- 
"  complifhments,  fuch  as  Beauty,  Stature,  Strength, 
"  Swiftnels.  and  Eloquence,  his  Character  is  fuffi- 
"  ently  diftinguifhed  by  the  nobleft  Qualities,  En- 
tc  dowments,  and  Events. 

"  Exalted  from  an  humble  Shepherd  to  a  mighty 
u  Monarch,  without  the  leaft  Tinfture  of  Pride, 
*c  Difdain,  or  Envy  !  Quite  otherwife  ;  remark- 
"  ably  humble  in  bJevation  ;  or,  rather,  humbled 
<;  by  it  !  Exalted  unenvied  !  Exalted  himfelf,  and 
<c  equally  exalting  the  State  he  Tuled  j  raifing  it 
"  from  Contempt,  Poverty,  and  Opprefiion,  to 
"  Wealth,  Dignity,  and  Sway  !  A  Man  experi- 
"  enced  in  every  Viciffitude  of  Fortune  and  Life, 
"  and  equal  to  them  all !  Throughly  tried  in  Ad- 
*'  verfuy,  and  tempted  by  Succefs !  Yet  ftill  Su- 
*'  perior  !  Cruelly  and  unjuftly  perfecuted,  yet  not 
<c  to  be  provoked  even  to  juft  Revenge  !  In  the 
"  faddeft  and  iuddenefl  Reverfe  of  Fortune,  de- 
cc  prefled  by  nothing  but  the  Remembrance  of 
"  Guilt  •,  and,  in  confequence  of  that,  unhumbled 
<c  to  any  thing  but  God  !  t 

«*  To  fum  up  all :  A  true  Believer,  and  zealous 
"  Adorer  of  God  j  a  Teacher  of  his  Law  and 
"  Worfhip,  and  Infpirer  of  his  Praife !  A  glori- 
«'  ous  Example,  a  perpetual  and  inexhauftible 
"  Fountain  of  true  Piety  !  A  confummate  and  un- 
"  equalled  Hero,  a  fkilful  and  fortunate  Captain! 
"  A  fteady  Patriot,  a  wife  Ruler,  a  faithful,  a  ge- 
cc  nerous,  and  a  magnanimous  Friend  !  And,  what 
"  is  yet  rarer,  a  no  lefs  generous  and  magnani- 
"  mous  Enemy  !  A  true  Penitent,  a  divine  Mufi- 
<c  cian,  a  fublime  Poet,  and  an  infpired  Prophet ! 
"  By  Birth,  a  Peafant  5  by  Merit,  a  Prince !  In 

«  Youth, 
t-  * 
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*«  Youth,  a  Hero  >   in  Manhood,  a  Monarch  ;  in 
"  Age,   i  Saint  ! 

"  This  is  David.     What  his  Revilers  are,  their 
<c  own  Revilings  tell.'* 


ARTICLE 

THE  tEMPLUM 
wrote  by  Mr.  POWNIY,  and  printed  atZ,0#- 
don9  is  a  fublime  Epic  Poem  on  an  uncommon 
Subject,  The  Invention,  Progrefs,  and  Perfection  of 
MUSICK.  The  Author  has  fought  out  the  Origi- 
nal of  that  Sicence  from  all  the  Learning  of  the  re- 
moteft  Antiquity,  and  goes  deep  into  Hydiauticksy 
or  the  Philofophy  of  Sounds  •,  and  with  a  vaft 
Reach  of  Thought,  and  inexhauftible  Invention, 
Ihews  how  the  Univerfe  is  founded  in  Harmony. 
And  after  having  introduced  an  infinite  Variety  of 
beautiful  Images,  and  furprifing  Incidents,  all  na- 
turally connected  with  die  principal  Argument  and 
Defign  of  the  Poem,  yet  heightened  by  the  Dignity 
of  Language,  and  Majefty  of  Numbers  >  he  winds 
up  the  Whole  with  a  grand  Moral,  that  the  Profpe- 
rity  of  civil  Society  depends  upon  the  Harmony  of 
its  Members  :  And  then,  in  a  mod  interefting  and 
affecting  Manner,  defcribes  the  Grievances  his  Coun^ 
try  fuftains  by  inteftine  Difcord.  The  Britons, 
overwhelmed  with  Miferies,  confult  the  Oracle  how 
this  once  fiourifhing  Kingdom  may  be  reflored  to 
its  loft  Glory  and  Happinefs.  It  is  revealed  to 
them,  that  they  are  plagued  with  thefe  Evils  for 
the  (lighted  Sacrifice  and  neglected  Altars  of  Har- 
mony and  the  Gods.  The  Britons^  moved  with 
Contrition,  make  a  folemn  Proceffion  to  the  fcmple 
ef  Harmony.  The  Temple  is  briefly  defcribed  j 
and  there  the  Author  tajces  Occafion  to  throw  a  Ray 
of  Glory  on  his  revered  Patron  the  Duke  of  Bed- 

ford, 

*  The  Publisher  is  unacquainted  with  the  Writer  of  this  Article. 
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ford)  and  introduces  a  Compliment  Jittlc  inferior  to 
that  which  his  great  Mafter  made  to  dugu/ius  in  his 
Georgicks.  He  brings  this  illuftrious  Perfonage, 
whom  he  reprefents  to  be  the  Favourite  of  the 
Gods  and  Mankind,  to  the  High  Altar  j  where, 
in  Behalf  of  his  miferable  and  diftrefied  Country- 
men, he  makes  a  folemn  and  pathetic  Prayer  to  the 
Goddefs  of  Harmony^  who  is  moved  with  Pity  and 
Companion.  The  Gods  are  appeafed,  and  Britain 
is  reinftated  in  the  Favour  of  Heaven. 

*  "  Progenies  Jovis,  Harmonic ',  qua  ttminis  bujus 
"  Intima  pr^Jidio  tutaris,  numine  comp/es9 
44  Si  tibi  rite  memor,  primis  devotus  ab  annis, 
c<  Debita  pcrfolvi,  fe  non  indigna  repofco 
<c  Adfis^  O  !  Britonumque  graves  miferata  labores^ 
cc  Affer  opern,  £5?  coelo  miferis  defcende  lei) amen  : 
<c  fu  poles  orando  Pboebi  male  numcn  amicum 
"  Flettere*  Diva,  Deum  tibi  tela  £5?  letbifer  anus 
<c  CeJ/abunt,  irxque  truces  &  dexter*.     Vindex^ 
"  O/  rerum  miflique  falus^  Concordiat  Mundi'\ 
Mot  a  Dea  eft  ac  ftgna  fonis  felicia  latis 
Omnibus  ipja.  adytis  dabat  ac  pcnctralibus  imis* 
Olli  mox  Pbvsbus  placide  fubridet,  &c. 

*  Page  43. 
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ARTICLE    XV, 

CONSIDERATIONS  on  the- State  of  the  World 
with  regard  to  the  Theory  of  Religion.  In 
*Ihree  Parts.  I.  Want  of  Univerfality  in 
v  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^  no  juft  Ob- 
jection againft  either.  II.  The  Scheme  of 
Divine  Providence  'with  regard  to  the  Time 
and  Manner  of  the  fever  al  Difpenfations  of 
Revealed  Religion,  more  efpecially  the  Chri- 
ftian.  III.  The  Progrefs  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion and  Science i  or  the  continual  Improve- 
ment 0f  the  World  in  general.  Being  the 
Subftance  of  Jbme  Sermons  preached  before 
the  Univerjity  of  Cambridge.  By  EDM u  N D 
LAW,  M.A.  Archdeacon  ^Carlifle.  Printed 
at  Cambridge ;  and  fold  by  J.  Robinfon,  at 
the  Golden  Lion  in  Ludgate-ftreet,  London. 
OEtavo.  Pages  2 $6. 

TH  E  Author  of  thefe  Difcourfes  is  diftinguifhed 
in  the  Republic  of  Letters  by  his  Learning 
and  Candour.  He  would  not  have  us  confider  what 
is  here  offered  as  a  finifhed  Work  $  it  is  Part  only 
(he  tells  us)  of  a  much  larger  Defign,  tending  to 
ihew  u  that  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  and  Re- 
"  vealed  Religion,  have  upon  the  whole  always 
"  been  progrcffive,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
"  to  the  prefent  Time  •,  as  alfo  that  they  have  been 
"  fuited  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  Circum- 
"  ftances  of  Mankind,  during  each  Period  of  this 
«*  their  Progrefiion."  A^  Theory  which,  when 
fairly  reprefented,  Mr.  Law  has  been  allured  would 
give  fome  Satisfaction  to  many  who  "  being  con- 
*«  vinced  of  the  Exittence  and  Attributes  of  one 

"  fupremc 
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"  fupreme  firft  Caufe,  yet  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  en- 
"  certain  ftrong  Prejudices  againft  every  Kind  of 
"  Revelation,  chit-fly  on  Account  of  the  Circum- 
"  Itances  under  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
"  communicated,  which  they  are  unable  to  recon- 
"  cile  with  the  Courfe  and  Order  of  Divine  Provi- 
"  dence  in  all  other  Refpects;  as  well  as  to  thofc 
"  who  are  equally  at  a  Lofs  in  fearching  after  any 
'«  fettled  Order  or  Defign  in  either  of  thefe  Efta- 
<c  bliihments  :  but  yet  if  they  could  once  perfuade 
"  themfelves  in  general  that  one  of  thefe  proceeded 
"  in  fome  Sort  of  uniform  Ratio  and  Analogy  with; 
4<  the  other,  and  that  both  were  in  a  State  or  regu- 
*'  lar  Progreffion,  would  have  Patience  to  wait  a- 
•'  while,  in  hopes  of  feeing  their  particular  Objec- 
"  tions  gradually  removed  in  each  by  the  fame 
"  Rules." 

Mr.  Law  has  formerly  attempted  to  clear  up  fome 
of  the  chief  Difficulties  that  occur  in  our  Concep- 
tions of  the  Deity  and  his  Providence,  in  fome  Ob- 
fervations  on  Archbilhop  King's  EfTay  on  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  and  has  fince  had  the  Pleafure  (he  tells  us) 
of  feeing  that  Syftem  adopted  by  a  late  celebrated 
Writer,  and  efteem'd  worthy  of  being  adorn'd  with 
all  the  Graces  of  Poetry.*  The  Performance  be- 
fore us  is  in  fome  Refpedls  a  Continuation  of  the 
fame  Defign  :  But  being  at  prefent  in  great  meafurc 
cut  off  from  fuch  Books  as  were  neceflary  to  com- 
plete it,  he  could  only  draw  the  Plan  and  Out- 
lines, and  was  forced  to  content  himfclf  with  ven- 
turing it  abroad  in  the  prefent  Form,  rather  than  be 
at  the  Pains  of  throwing  it  into  one  clofe  continued 
Treatifc  j  efpecially  as  he  could  not  think  his  pre- 
fent Stock  of  Materials  would  have  been  fufficienc 
to  have  given  that  ics  due  Proportions. 

*  It  it  probably  Mr,  Pop  ft  E/ay  on  bfat  chat  is  here  referred 
n. 

A  R  TI. 
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ARTICLE    XVI. 

np  H  E  Reverend  Mr.  SMITH,  ibme  Time  Re&or 
•*•  of  St.  John's  at  NEVIS,  and  now  Re&or  of  St.  Mary's 
m  Bedford,  has  publifh'd,  in  eleven  Letters,  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  MASON,  B.  D.  Woodwardian  Profeflbr,  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity-College  in  Cambridge,  A  Natural  Hiftory  of 
NEVIS,  and  the  reft  of  the  Englijb  Leeward  Charibee 
Ifland*  in  America  :  With  many  other  Obfervations  on 
Nature  and  Art ;  particularly,  an  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Decypbering.  * 

Nothing  can  be  more  mifcellaneous  than  thefe  Epiftles ; 
not  only  as  each  is  different  from  the  reft,  but  as  each  of* 
them  contains  a  Variety  of  Topics,  which  fometimes  fcem 
to  have  little  or  no  Connection.  The  Writer  roves  front 
one  to  another  without  the  leaft  Reftraint ;  and  with  Ac- 
counts of  his  Adventures,  Diverfions,  Difcoveries,  and 
Obfervations,  mixes  thofe  of  other  People,  which,  as  well 
as  many  of  his  own,  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  NEVIS,  or  any  of  the  Charlbee- I/lands,  than 
with  the  Plains  ofThtffaty,  or  the  Defarts  of  Arabia.  He 
is  fond,  in  many  Places,  of  introducing  long  Quotations 
from  MILTON'J  Paradife  Loft ;  and  he  has  feveral  Cita- 
tations  from  Profe  Authors.  Many,  both  of  his  Stories 
and  Remarks,  are  trite  and  trifling.  Miffbn  is  a  great  Au- 
thority with  him.  In  one  Place  he  has  inferted  from  that 
Traveller's  fourth  Volume  a  fine  Italian  Letter  (as  he  ftiles 
it)  about  the  Tarantula,  from  Dr.  Dominico  Sangenito  to 
Mr.  Bulifon  at  Naples.  After  defcanting  on  this  a  little, 
he  fkips  to  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Amianthus^  in  which  Mr. 
MiJJon  is  ftill  of  ufe  to  him.  In  his  fifth  Epiftle  we  have  a 
Tranfcript  of  a  very  curious  Letter,  wrote  from  Naples^ 
to  my  Lord  Lovel^  by  Mr.  George  Sbelvock>  Junior,  who 
was  Travelling-Tutor  to  his  Son,  about  a  fubterraneous 
Town  lately  found  near  the  Foot  of  Mount  Vefuvius.  Front 
hence  he  takes  Occafion  to  talk  of  Vulcanos,  Irruptions, 
Earthquakes,  and  the  like.  After  all,  Mr.  Smith's  ram- 
bling Manner  affords  more  Entertainment  than  is  confiftent 
with  a  ftrict  Regard  to  Method  -9  and  tho*  fo  much  of  his 
Compofitions  arifes  from  foreign  Materials,  they  are  pro- 
bably more  amufing,  than  if  they  had  confifted  altogether 
of  his  own  Stock.  His  Stile  is  every  where  rais'd,  border- 
ing on  the  poetical,  in  feveral  Inftances,  and  fometimes  ex- 
travagant, confidering  the  Trifles  that  are  clad  with  it. 
*  Oftavo,  Pages  318,  befidcs  the  Dedication  and  Index. 
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ARTICLE    XVII. 

BOUT  the  Beginning  of  the  Year 
1745,  there  was  publifhed  a  Book,  in- 
tituled, A  New  Mechanical  P  raft  ice  of 
Pbyfick)  wrote  by  DAVID  STEPHEN- 
SON,  M.  A.  which  being  a  Work 
wholly  new,  we  (hall  give  a  fummary  View  there- 
of, beginning  with  fome  preliminary  Obfervations 
cxtra&ed  out  of  the  Preface  and  Introduction^  and 
then  exhibit  a  brief  Abltract  of  each  Chapter. 

INTRODUCTION. 

i.  T  N  order  to  determine  the  juft  Boundaries  and 
X  Pretenfions  of  Phyfic  and  Phyficians,  and 
{hew  how  far  human  Art  can  be  of  Ufe  in  prefer- 
ving  Health,  and  curing  Difeales,  and  which  are  the 
beft  Methods  for  that  Purpofe,  the  Author  begins 
with  obferving,  that  the  Human  Body  confifts  of 
two  general  Principles,  the  Solids  and  Fluids.  -With 

C  c 
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refped  to  the  firft,  he  remarks,  That  the  Original 
Elementary  Stamina  of  the  Animal  Solids,  are  in- 
terwoven, platted,  and  twifted  together,  in  fuch  a 
peculiar  Manner  in  their  firft  Formation,  whereby 
they  acquire  a  certain  definite  Degree  cf  Cohefion, 
Elafticity,  and  Moving  Force,  which  no  human 
Art,  nor  all  the  Medicines  in  Nature,  can  mend  or 
alter  for  the  better  afterwards. 

2.  The  firft  infiniteffimal  Principles  of  the  Ani- 
mal Solids  admit  of  infinite  Variety   in  their  Af- 
femblage,    Contexture,    and   Compofition  ;    from 
whence  proceeds  the  Difference  of  Strength,  Con- 
ftitutions,  Genius,  Temperaments,  Paflions,  &ct  in 
both  Sexes,  and  in  the  feyeral  Individuals  of  each 

.Sex. 

3.  The  whole  Moving  Force  whereby  the  Ani- 
mal Fluids  become  at  firft  put  in  Motion,  Heat, 
and  Fluidity,  and  continued  therein,  belongs  intrin- 
fically  to  the  Animal  Solids,  as  their  peculiar  Pro- 
perty only  •,    the  Fluids  having  no  Tendency  nor 
Principle  of  Motion  in  themfelves. 

4.  Every  individual  Animal,  by  Virtue  of  the 
original  Formation  and  Contexture  of  its  Solids, 
becomes  endowed  with  a  definite  Degree  of  Strength 
arid  Moving  Force  •,  in  the  regular  or  irregular  Go- 
vernment whereof,  in  the  feveral  Stages  of  Life, 
confifts  theWhole  that  relates  to  Longevity,  Health, 
and  Difeafes.     Thus,  for  Example,  if.this  Moving 
Force  of  the  Solids  be  fuflfered  to  rife.too  high,  and  be- 
come predominant,  or  be  too  long  continued,  the  Ani- 
mal will  have  its  Growth  unduly  accelerated,  and 
arrive  the  fooner  at  its  full  State,  Maturity,  and  Dif- 
folution,  and  be  more  fubject  withal  to  Difeafes  of 
the  acute  inflammatory- Kind  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  Moving  Force  of  the  Solids  is  fuffered  to  be- 
come too  languid  and  deprefs'd,  and  not  duly  ex- 
erted,  or  be  too  long  difcontinued,  the  Animal  will 
arrive  the  later  at  its  full  Growth  and  Diflblution, 

but 
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but  be  more  fubjecl  withal  to  Difeafes  of  the  chro- 
nick  Kind  :  So  that  between  theie  two  Extreams  of 
too  great  and  too  fmall  a  Motion  in  the  Solids  and 
Fluids,  lies  the  golden  Mean  and  true  Path  that 
leads  to  the  Temple  of  Health  and  Longevity. 

5.  Thz  Human  Body  is  a  compound    hydrau- 
Jick  Machine,  confiding  of  many  fmgle  Machines, 
as  the  Stomach,  Heart,  Brain,  Lungs,  Liver,  Kid- 
neys, Tcftes,  Spleen,  (Sc.   All  which  fimple  Glands, 
Organs,  and  Mufcles,  with  their  proper  Syftem  of 
VefiTels,   being  fo  many  diftinct  Hydraulick  Ma- 
chines, except  the  Lungs,   which  confiding  of  a 
Syftem  of  Sanguineous  and  Air  Veflels,  are  properly 
a  Pneumatico-Hydraulick  Engine.  And  as  all  thofe 
fingle  Machines  conftitute  but  one  Compound  or 
Whole,  it  is  neceffary  that  they  have  a   mutual 
Communication  or  Dependance  upon  each  other  j 
and  likewife  that  they  be  conftrudted  of  a  due  Mag- 
nitude  and  Moving  Force,  to  fit  them  for  circula- 
lating  and  fecreting  their  refpedlive  Fluids.     This 
Quantity  of  Moving  Force  that  is  proper  to  each 
Organ  or  Gland,  the  Author  calls  the  Natural  or 
Conftitutional  Moving  Force,  or  Quantity  of  Mo- 
tion of  fuch  Organ.     When  therefore  all  the  feveral 
Organs  have  their  refpe&ive  Magnitudes  and  Mo- 
ving Forces,  or  Quantities  of  Motion  that  are  Natu- 
ral and  Conftitutional  thereto,  they  will  be  enabled 
to  perform  their  relative  Offices  duly,  and  to  main- 
tain a  juft  Ballance  with  each  other,   which  is  what 
conftitutes  the  Idea  and  Definition  of  perfect  Health. 

6.  The  Animal  Machine  can't  be  fenfibly  affe&ed 
with  any  Difeafe,  but  either  the  whole  Syftem  of 
the  Solids,  or  of  fome  one  Organ  or  more,  muft 
firft  acquire  either  too  great  or  too  fmall  a  Moving 
Force  or  Quantity  of  Motion.    And  although  the 
Fluids  have  their  Difeafes,  both  as  to  Quantities  and 
Qualities,   diftinft  from  thofe  of  the  Solids,   and 
may  happen  to  be  previouQy  indifpofed  •,  yet,  ne- 
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verthelefs,  the  ultimate  immediate  Caufe  and  Ef- 
fence  of  every  Difeafe  or  Diforder,  whatever  may 
be  the  remote  antecedent  produ&ive  Caufes  thereof, 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  Solids,  which  will  have  their 
Moving  Force  either  raifed  above,  or  deprefied  be- 
low their  Natural  Conftitutional  Quantity  and  Stan- 
dard Meafure.  And  however  all  the  Difeafes  that 
can  happen  to  this  Complex  Animal  Machine  pro* 
ceed  from  this  one  Caufe  alone,  of  too  great  or  too 
fmall  a  Moving  Force,  either  in  all,  or  in  fome  one 
or  more  of  its  Organs ;  yet  will  the  fame  appear 
diverfified  with  various  Phcenomena  and  Symptoms, 
as  if  they  proceeded  from  differeat  Caufes,  accord- 
ing as  the  Change  in  the  Natural  Conftitutional 
Moving  Force  is  greater  or  lefs,  or  as  it  affects  one 
or  more  of  the  Organs. 

7.  As  all  Difeafes  are  produced  from  a  Quantity 
of  Motion  either  added  to  or  fubftracted  from  the 
Solids  of  the  whole  Body,  or  of  fome  one  or  more 
of  its  Organs,  whereby  their  Moving  Force  is  raifed 
above  or  deprefied  below  their  Natural  Healthful 
Meafure,  and  thereby  the  Equilibrium  between  the 
feveral  Organs  becomes  deftroycd  •,    it  follows,  by 
neceffary  Confequence,  that  the  Cure  of  all  Difeafe* 
and  Disorders  can  be  efTec~led  no  other  Ways,  but 
by  adding  or  fubft rafting  Motion  to  or  from  the 
Solids  of  the  whole  Body,  or  of  fome  one  or  more 
of  its  Organs,  until  they  acquire  their  Natural  Con- 
ftitutional Quantity  of  Motion  or  Moving  Force, 
whereby  they  will  become  fitted  for  their  refpective 
Functions,  and  maintain  a  juft  Ballance  with  each 
other. 

8.  However,  the  Animal  Solids  can't   receive 
From  human  Art  any  greater  Degree  of  Strength 
and  Moving  Force,  than  what  they  derive  from 
their  original  Formation  and  Structure  j  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  fame  may  occafionally,  from  the  Influence 
of  Extrinfick  Caufes,  have  their  Moving  Force  in- 

creafcd 
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created  or  diminifhed  more  than  what  is  confident 
with  a  continual  State  ot  Health  j  and  in  this  Re- 
fpect  only  it  is  that  they  come  properly  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Phyfician,  the  whole  of  his  Pro- 
vince being  carefully  to  regard  and  diftinguiQi  thofe 
two  oppofitc  States  of  the  Solids,  and  to  conftringe 
and  relax,  or  increafe  and  diminifh,  their  Moving 
Force  at  proper  Times,  fo  as  to  keep  them  within 
due  Limits  and  Bounds,  and  in  a  Condition  for  cir- 
culating the  Fluids  with  a  proper  Velocity  •,  to 
which  Purpofe  he  muft  likewife  take  Care  that  the 
Fluids  be  of  a  proper  Quantity,  that  is,  fuch  as  is 
proportionate  to  the  Motive  Force  of  the  Solids, 
and  have  all  the  other  Qualities  neceffary  for  the 
feveral  Offices  of  the  Animal  (Economy.  Which 
two  general  Intentions  relating  to  the  Solids  and 
Fluids,  with  the  beft  Means  and  Remedies  for  ef- 
fecting the  fame,  comprehends  the  whole  Practice 
of  Phyfick,  and  all  that  human  Art  can  pofiibly  do 
cowards  obtaining  Health,  Longevity,  or  the 
Cure  of  Difeafes. 

9.  Having  (hewn  Health  to  confift  in  a  juft 
Equilibrium  between  the  Moving  Forces  of  the  fe- 
veral Organs  and  Glands  of  the  Body,  and  that  all 
Difeafes  are  only  Changes  or  Alterations  in  this  juft 
Bal lance  of  Animal  Motion,  differing  only  as  to 
Degrees,  Symptoms,  Times,  Seafons,  Periods,  and 
other  Circumftances  ;  the  next  Thing  to  be  conli- 
dered  is,  what  are  the  principal  Caufes  and  Powers 
by  which  this  nice  Ballance  of  Animal  Motion  and 
Health  becomes  moil  commonly  affected,  and  by 
which  it  is  beft  preferved,  or  recovered  when  loft. 

10.  The  Animal  Body  confifting  of  a  Syftem  of 
Contractile  Diftractile  Tubes,  infinite  in  Number, 
and  in  the  Manner  of  their  Difpofition,  Convolu- 
tion, Curvature,  &c.  filled  with  Fluids  fubject  to 
great  Degrees    of  Rarefaction  and    Condcnfanon, 
is,  by  Virtue  of  this  its  Competition,  an  Elaftick, 
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Vafcular,  Compreflible  Machine,  conftructed  upon 
the  molt  perfect  Principles  of  Geometry,  Mecha- 
nicks,  Hydraulicks,  Pneumaticks,  &V.  at  firft 
formed  and  put  in  Motion  by  God,  and  continued 
in  Motion  for  a  certain  Period  of  Time  by  the  con- 
tinued Influence  of  the  fame  Creating  Power,  ope- 
rating thereon  by  certain  general  Cauies  and  Reme- 
dies >  namely,  Aliment,  Air,  Water,  Elementary 
Fire,  Motion  or  Exercife,  with  the  Pafllons.  All 
which  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  Mechanical 
Powers,  Weights,  or  Stimuli ;  which  being  applied 
in  proper  Times  and  Quantities,  are  fufficient  to 
keep  the  Animal  Machine  in  fuch  a  State  of  Mo- 
tion as  will  contribute  beft  to  its  Health  and  Dura- 
tion ;  but  when  applied  in  improper  Times  and 
S  amities,  will  as  certainly  difturb  the  QEconomy 
Vital  Motions,  and  become  the  Cauies  of  all 
Difeafes. 

ir.  Nature,  the  great  and  bed  Phyfician,  whofe 
Inftitutions  we  muft  ever  carefully  obferve  and  fol- 
low,-if  we  intend  to  attain  a  true  Knowledge  of 
any  of  her  Works,  hath,  we  find,  ordained  Ali- 
ment, Air,  Water,  Fire,  Motion  or  Exercife,  with 
the  Pafllons,  as  the  only  true  general  Caufes  and 
Remedies  for  adding  and  fubftracting  Motion  to 
and  from  the  Animal  Machine,  fo  as  to  preferve  a 
juft  Bal lance  between  the  Moving  Forces  of  the  fe- 
veral  Organs  and  Glands  of  the  Body.  As  a  ne- 
cefiary  Confequence  from  the  foregoing  Reafoning 
and  Obfervations,  the  Author  advances  the  two  fol- 
lowing Propofuions. 

12.  Firft  Proportion.  The  moft  perfect,  fafe, 
univerfal  Method  for  communicating  and  fubftract- 
ing  Motion  in  all  Degrees  to  and  from  the  Animal 
Solids  and  Fluids,  and  for  regulating  the  Quantities, 
Qualities,  and  Diftribution  of  the  Fluids,  is,  by 
applying  a  proper  Quantity  of  PrefTure,  by  Means 

of 
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of  Air  or  Water,  either  to  the  whole  External  Body, 
or  to  the  Relpiring  Organs,  &c. 

13.  Second  Proportion.     All  the  general  Inten- 
toins  for  preferving  Health,  and  the  Cure  of  Dif- 
eafes,  may  be  effected  in  the  molt  perfect  Manner, 
by  fubmitting  the  Body,  for  a  reafonable  Time, 
and  at  due  Intervals,  to  a  proper  Quantity  of  Pref- 
fure,  &c.  applied  thereto  either  by  Means  of  Air 
or  Water,  joined  and  aflifted  with  all  their  other 
Properties  and  Qualities  of  Gravity,  Elafticity,  Mo- 
tion, Attradlion,  Stimulation,  Heat,  Cold,  Humi- 
dity, Drynefs,  Vapours,  &c.   applied  to  the  Body 
and  Lungs  in  fuch  Degrees,  Proportions,  and  Com- 
binations,  as   agree    beft  with   the   Conftitutional 
State  and  Structure  of  the  Body,  and  Organs  o 
Refpiration,  &c. 

14.  For  Demonftration  of  which  two  Propofi- 
tions,  the  Author  offers  the  following  Arguments : 
That  Motion  is  the  principal  immediate  Caufe  and 
Inltrument  to  which  alone  the  Power,  Force,  and 
Energy  of  all   Bodies  is  wholly  owing,  .  and   by 
which  all  the  Operations,  Effects,  and  Alterations 
in  the  Material  Univerfe  are  produced  ;  for  Matter 
or  Bodies,  without  Motion,  can  undergo  no  Change 
themtelves,  nor  produce  any  Change  in  other  Bo- 
dies, but  would  remain  for  ever  in  a  State  of  abfo- 
lute  Reft  and  Inadlion  -,  fb  that  whatever  Changes 
happen  in  Bodies,  the  fame  are  all  produced  by 
fome  Quantity  of  Motion  added  thereto,  or  fub- 
ftracted  thereirom. 

15.  From  whence  it  necefifarily  follows,  that  no 
Animal  Organiz'd  Body  can  fuffer  any  Change, 
either  from  Health  to  Sicknefs,  or  from  Sicknels 
to  Health,  but  by  fome  Quantity  of  Motion  either 
added  thereto    or  fubllraded    therefrom,     let    the 
Cauies  communicating  or  fubftracting  the  Motion 
be  what  thy  will,    material  or  immaterial  ;    and, 
confcquencly,  all  Medicines,  Means,  and  Methods, 
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for  preferving  Health,  and  curing  Difeafes,  be  they 
of  what  Kind  foever,  and  applied  in  what  Manner 
foever,  internally  or  externally,  as  Emeticks,  Ca- 
tharticks,  Diureticks,  Sudorificks,  Salivaticks,  Epif- 
pafticks,  Bathing,  Fri&ion,  Caufticks,  Cauteries, 
Venefedtion,  Odentalgicks,  Sternutories,  Opiates, 
Stimuli,  Exercife  of  all  Kinds,  &c.  yet  ilill  the 
ultimate  Effect  of  all  fuch  Means  and  Medicines 
refolves  at  laft  and  confiils  wholly  in  the  Quantity 
of  Motion  which  they  either  add  to,  or  fubftract 
from  the  Body,  or  fome  one  or  more  of  its  Organs 
anJ  Parts. 

1 6.  The  Powers  and  Virtues  of  all  Medicines  and 
Means  of  Healing,  of  what  Kind  foever,  whereby 
they  become  capable  of  adding  or  fubftrading  Mo- 
tion to  and  from  the  Animal  Solids  and  Fluids,  or 
of  producing  any  Change  therein,  confifts  wholly 
in  their  Mechanical  Properties  and  Qualities,  name- 
ly,   their  Fluidity,    Gravity,   Elafticity,   Prefiure, 
Motion,  Attraction,  Heat,  Cold,  Humidity,  Dry- 
nefs,  &c.     And  as  Air  and  Water  are  eminently 
endowed  with  all  the  faid  Properties  and  Qualities, 
by  which  alone  all  other  Remedies  produce  their 
Effects,  it  follows,  that  Air  or  Water,  applied  ei- 
ther feparately  or  jointly,  will  produce  all  the  Al- 
terations wanting  in  the  Solids  and  Fluids,  that  any 
other  Medicines  can  do,  but  with  infinitely  greater 
Succefs^  Certainty,  Safety,  and  Expedition. 

17.  That  the  Air,  confidered  as  operating  by  its 
variable  Qualities  of  Prefiure,  6?r.  upon  the  exter- 
nal Human  Body,  is  capable  of  producing  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  univerfal  Alterations  in  the  Animal  So- 
lids and  Fluids,  tending  either  to  Health  or  Sick- 
nefs,    may  be  found  demonftrated  in  the  fecond 
Chapter,  fSe. 

1 8.  That  the  Air,  by  acting  with  variable  De- 
grees of  Preffure,  &c.  upon  the  Organs  of  Refpi- 
ation   becomes  the  great  and  mofc  univerfal  Caufe 

both 
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both  of  Health  and  Diicafes,   is  demonstrated  in 
the  third  Chapter. 

19.  That  Prefiure,  when  applied  to  the  Body  in 
a  proper  Quantity,  and  for  a  rr.ifonable  Time,  and. 
at  due  Intervals,  either  by  Means  of  Air  or  Water, 
is  capable  of  effecting  the  greateft  and  mod  univcr- 
fal  Alterations  in  the  Solids  and  Fluids,  is  demon- 
(Irable  from  the  Strudture  and  Mechanifm  of  the 
Body,  which  b^ing  an  Elaftick,  Vafcular,  Compref- 
fiblc  Machine,  whenever  any  additional  Prcflure  is 
laid  thereon,  either  by  Air  or  Water,  the  Effedls  of 
that  Preffure  will  be  communicated  and  propagated 
inftantaneoufly  throughout  the  whole  Animal  Sy- 
ftem, in  fuch  wife,  that  every  the  fmalleft  Evanef- 
cent  Fibre  and  Capillary  Tube  will  become  fenfibly 
affe&ed,  and  feel  the  Influence  thereof;  and  upon 
taking  off  that  additional  Preffure  from  the  Body, 
the  whole  Vafcular  Syftem,  by  its  intrinfick  refthu- 
tive  Force,  will  expand  and  dilate,  and   both  the 
Solids  and  Fluids  undergoing  an  univerfal  Diaftole, 
the  whole  Body  will  become  increafed  in  its  Bulk 
and  Dimenfions ;  and  after  this  Manner  the  whole 
Body  will  continue  to  ofcillate  and  vibrate  fuccef- 
fively  and  fmartly  inwards  and  outwards,  to  and 
from  its  Axis  or  Centre,  during  the  Operation. 

20.  The  Truth  of  the  two  Propofitions  and  Rea- 
foning  aforegoing   is    further    demonstrable   from 
two  invincible  Arguments,  drawn  from  Experience 
and  Fafts ;  as  appears,  firft,  from  the  Practice  of 
Bathing,  the  great  Efficacy  whereof,  in  curing  many 
Difeafes,  preferable  to  all  other  Remedies,   being 
principally  owing  to  the  additional  Preffure,  toge- 
ther with  the  Stimulus  of  the  Water,  by  which  the 
whole  Vafcular  Syftem  becomes  fubject  to  a  general 
Compreflion   and  Squeeze,  and  is  made  to  vibrate 
fmartly  ;  whereby  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Fluids  will 
be  fubdued,  Obftruftions  removed,  and  the  Secre- 
tions promoted.     Secondly,  What  further  proves 

the 
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the  Truth  hereof  is,  that  the  Air,  with  its  change- 
able Properties,  is  the  principal  Caufe  of  Health 
and  Difeafes,  as  is  confirm'd  from  daily  Experience  j 
.a  Change  of  Air  being  the  only  Cure  for  many 
Capital  Diftempers,  which  admit  of  no  Cure  by 
any  other  Remedies.  In  Confequence  of  which 
Reafoning,  the  Author  propofes  this  Problem. 

21.  Problem.     To  find  a  Method  whereby  Air, 
Water,  and  Motion,  with  all  their  Properties  and 
Qualities  of  Gravity,   Elafticity,    Preffure,   Heat, 
Cold,  Humidity,  Drynefs,  &c.    may  be  applied, 
and  made  to  operate  in  all  Degrees  and  Combina- 
tions upon  the  whole  external  Body  and  its  Parts, 
as  alfo  upon  the  Organs  of  Refpiration,  and  with 
Fuch  a  Force  and  Momentum  as  agrees  bed  with  the 
prefent  Conftitutional  State  and  Organical  Structure 
of  every  individual  Perfon  •,  and  that  at  all  Times, 
and  for  as  long  a  Time,  as  aniwers  beft  with  the 
Indications,  &c. 

22.  The  Solution  of  this  Capital  Problem,  with 
its  Cafes,  the  Author  propofes  to  give  in  the  feve- 
ral  Chapters  of  this  Treatife,  having  firft  premifed 
the  following  general  Rules  or  Aphorifms. 

23.  Firft  general  Rule  is,  Never  to  account  for 
the  original  Production  of  Difeafes,  from  a  Multi- 
plicity an:.l  Chain  of  remote,  hypothetical,  complex 
Caufes,  when  one  only,  or  a  few,  and  fuch  as  Rea- 
fon  and  Experience  teach  us  do  really  exift,  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  producing  the  fame :   Thefe  have  been 
Ihewn  to  be  Aliment,  Air,  Water,    Elementary 
Fire,  Motion  or  Exercife,  with  the  Paffions  ;  which 
few  general  Principles  will  furnifh  us  with  the  true 
and  proper  Caufes  of  all  Difeafes,  as  alfo  with  the 
moft  perfect,  fafe,  univerfal  Means  i^nd  Remedies 
for  curing  all  Difeafes,  &c. 

24.  Second  general  Rule  is,  Never  to  propofe 
or  undertake  the  Cure  of  any  Difeafe  by  a  Multi- 
plicity of  Medicines,  the  Properties  whereof,  with 

their 
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their  ultimate  Effects  upon  the  Body,  we  can  never 
poffibly  know,  fuch  as  are  all  or  mod  of  the  arti- 
ficial Remedies  now  in  Ufe,  when  all  the  fame  In- 
tentions of  Cure  can  be  more  perfectly  effected  by 
a  few  fimple  univerfal  Means  and  Remedies,  which 
are  for  that  End  appointed  by  Providence,  and  dif- 
penfed  to  all  Mankind  pretty  equally  and  alike, 
and  are  endowed  with  all  the  Properties  and  Quali- 
ties nectiTary  to  conftitute  them  the  mod  fovereign 
catholick  Means  and  Remedies  ;  and  thefe  we  find 
to  be  Aliment,  Air,  Water,  Fire,  Motion  or  Ex- 
ercife,  with  the  Pafiions ;  which  judiciouQy  applied, 
as  here  directed,  will  afford  all  the  necefiary  Means 
for  attaining  Health,  and  the  Cure  of  all  Difeafes. 

25.  Third  general  Rule  is,  Never  to  undertake 
the  Cure  of  any  Difeafe  by  Means  of  Medicines 
given  internally,  when  the  fame  can  be  effe&ed  by 
proper  Mechanical  Methods  and  Means,  applied  to 
the  Body  or  its  Parts  externally.  Now  whatfoever 
Intentions  and  Alterations  are  wanting  in  the  Animal 
Solids  and  Fluids,  the  fame  may  be  effected  (as  is 
fhewn  in  this  Treatife)  more  fafely,  expeditioufly, 
and  perfectly,  by  proper  Methods  of  applying  the 
Mechanical  Properties  and  Qualities  of  Air,  Wa- 
ter, and  Motion,  externally  to  the  Human  Body,  and 
its  Parts ;  a$  alfo  to  the  Organs  of  Refpiration, 
with  the  joint  Afliftance  of  Aliment,  and  the  Paf- 
fions, than  by  any  Medicines  adminifter'd  inter- 
nally, &c. 

CHAP.     I. 

i.  npH  E  Author  in  this  Chapter  demonftrates 
JL  the  prefent  Practice  of  Bathing  to  be  not 
only  very  imperfect,  and  its  falutary  Effects  in  a 
great  Meafure  loft,  but  to  prove  often  very  prejudicial 
to  Health  ;  to  which  Purpofe  he  obferves,  that  the 
whole  Efficacy  of  Bathing,  cither  in  cold  or  hot 

Water, 
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Water,  confifts  in  the  additional  Prefiure  and  Sti- 
mulation  laid  upon  the  Body,  with  the  great  Mo- 
tion communicated  thereto  for  that  Time  •,  the  Wa- 
ter, by  its  Weight  and  Preflure,  a&ing  alike  in 
both  Baths,  but  by  its  Qualities  of  Heat  and  Cold, 
producing  different  and  contrary  Effefts  •,  the  former 
ferving  to  conftringe  and  brace  the  Animal  Solids, 
and  thereby  increafe  their  Moving  Force,  whilfl  at 
the  fame  Time  it  condenfes  the  Fluids  j  whereas  the 
latter  relaxes  the  Solids,  and  diminifhes  their  Mo- 
ving Force,  and  at  the  fame  Time  rarefies  the 
Fluids. 

2.  But  the  principal  Property  wherein  the  Effi- 
cacy of  Bathing  confifts,  is  the  additional  Preflure 
of  the  Water,  applied  like  an  univerfal  Bandage  to 
the  Body,  which  being  an  Elaftick  Vafcular  Ma- 
chine, becomes  ftrongly  comprefs'd  and  ftimulated 
thereby,  and  the  whole  Animal  Syftem   made  to 
ofcillate  and  vibrate  fmartly  from  the  Surface  in- 
wards to  its  Axis,  and  from  the  Axis  outwards  to 
the  Surface  •,  whereby  the  Fluids,  jr  vifcid,  will  be- 
come attenuated,  and  circulated  with  greater  Cele- 
rity, and  the  whole  Series  ot  Glands  and  Veflels 
fqueezed  and  fcowered,  Obftrudtions  removed,  and 
the  Secretions  increafed,  efpecKilly  by  the  cutaneous 
and  renal  Glands,  &c. 

3.  Let  a  Perfon  place  his  Body  in  what  Pofition 
foever  in  Water,   the  under  Parts  will   fuftain  a 
greater  Preflure  than  the  upper :  fuppofe  then,  that 
taking  one  Part  of   the  Body  with  another,   the 
Whole  to  be  immerged  two  Feet  under  Water,  or 
to  be  preflcd  upon  by  two  perpendicular  Feet  of 
Water,  which  is  rather  more  than  what  it  ever  is 
in  the  Cafe  of  common  Bathing  or  Swimming  5  fup- 
pofe again,  the  Surface  of  this  Perfon's  Body  equal 
to  fifteen  fuperficial  Feet,  in  that  Cafe  he  will  fu- 
ftain an  additional  Preflure  upon  his  Body  of  about 
2280  Pounds  Weight,   which   is  both  the  very 
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greateft,  as  alfo  the  very  lead  Quantity  of  Preffure 
that  he  can  poffibly  receive  from  the  Water  *,  whence 
it  is  manitcft,  the  Bath  operates  with  RefpecT:  of  its 
Weight  and  Preffure,  wherein  its  Virtues  and  Effi- 
cacy chiefly  confifts,  with  a  certain  limited  Force 
and  Quantity  only,  whence  its  falutary  Efftds  muft 
be  very  much  limited  alfo  ;  fo  that  a  Perfon,  let 
his  Age,  Conftitution,  Cafe,  Strength,  and  other 
Circumftances,  be  what  they  will,  he  muft  in 
Bathing  the  common  Way  always  fuftain  the  very 
fame  additional  Preflure  without  Variation  ;  which 
renders  the  Cafe  of  Bathing,  as  now  pradifed,  ex- 
actly the  fame  with  a  Medicine,  as  fuppofe  an  Erne- 
tick,  which  will  admit  of  being  adminifter'd  only 
in  one  certain  unalterable  Dofe  or  Quantity  ;  where- 
as all  Phyficians  know,  that  not  only  different  Per- 
ions,  but  the  very  fame  Perfon,  in  different  Times, 
Seafons,  and  Circumftances,  require  to  have  the 
Dofes  and  Quantities  of  Medicines,  be  what  they 
will,  varied  from  lefs  to  more,  and  the  contrary, 
according  as  will  anfwer  beft  with  the  prefent  Indi- 
cations and  Symptoms.  So  that  the  Bath  not  being 
capable  of  having  this  its  principal  Property  or 
Preffure  varied,  and  being  always  applied  in  one 
unalterable  Quantity,  let  the  Perfons  State,  Age, 
Strength,  Conftitution,  &c.  be  what  they  will, 
which,  together  with  want  of  Judgment  to  know 
when,  and  for  what  Continuance  of  Time,  the  Ap- 
plication of  fuch  a  certain  Quantity  of  Preffure 
may  be  ufeful,  is  the  chief  Reafon  why  Bathing 
proves  in  many  Cafes  not  only  unfuccefsful,  but  be- 
comes moreover  oftentimes  the  Caufe  of  new  Ui- 
(lempers  *,  the  Cafe  being  exactly  parallel  with  giv- 
ing rhe  fame  Quantity  and  Dofe  of  an  Emetick  to 
a  grown  Pcrfon,  and  a  Child  5  the  former  whereof 
may  receive  Benefit  therefrom,  but  the  latter  great 
Damage,  if  not  certain  Death. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  Author  having  fhewn  the  prefent  Prac- 
tice of  Bathing  to  be  not  only  very  imperfedl  and 
limited  in  its  EfFecls,  but  oftentimes  greatly  preju- 
dicial, proceeds  to  give  the  Conftruction,  Draught, 
Defcription,  Ufe3  and  Application  of  a  new  Ma- 
chine and  Apparatus  for  Bathing,  either  with  cold  or 
hot  Water  5  whereby  a  Perfon,  tho*  no  deeper  under 
Water  than  in  a  common  Bath,  (hall,  neverthelefs, 
be  made  to  fuftain  all  Degrees  of  Preffure  by  the 
Water,  from  that  of  one  perpendicular  Foot,  af- 
cending  gradually  to  that  of  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
fand  Feet,  and  more  if  required  •,  by  which  Means 
the  Weight  and  Preffure  of  the  Water  upon  the  Per- 
fon^s  Body  may  be  increafed  or  diminilhed  in  all 
Proportions,  as  will  anfwer  bed  to  the  prefent  Indi- 
cations ^  whereby  the  Pra&ice  of  Bathing  will  be- 
come retrieved  from  its  prefent  imperfect  narrow 
State,  and  from  being  only  a  particular  Remedy, 
operating  with  a  definitive  limited  Force  and  Effi- 
cacy, will  be  render'd  by  this  new  Method  an  uni- 
verfal  Remedy  of  a  general  unlimited  Force  and 
Virtue,  in  all  Cafes  wherein  Bathing  of  any  Sort  is 
proper  :  in  fuch  wife,  that  where  Bathing  proved  ufe- 
ful  in  one  Cafe  before,  it  will  now  be  ufeful  in   a 
hundred  or  a  thoufand  different  Cafes ;   and  as  the 
fame  is  thus  improved,  may  be  juftly  reckoned  one 
of  the  moft  efficacious  univerfal  Remedies  in  Na- 
ture ;  and  when  judicioufly  applied,  will  ferve  to 
produce  all  the  Intentions  wanting  in  the  Animal 
Solids  and  Fluids  for  preferving  Health,  and  the 
Cure  of  Difeafes,  &V. 

5.  He  proceeds  further  to  fhew  how  the  Method 
of  Pump- Bathing,  as  alfo  the  Pra&ice  of  Fumiga- 
ting the  Body,  either  univerfally  or  topically,  with 
Vapour-Baths,  both  humid  and  dry,  may  be  infi- 
nitely improved  by  this  new  Bathing-Machine  and 
Apparatus }  all  which,  and  many  other  fingular 
Cafes,  with  the  Draughts  and  Defcription  of  the 
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Machinery  theivjnto  relating,  may  be  found  ex- 
plained and  illukrated  more  fully  in  the  original 
Treatife. 

The  new  Methods  and  Improvements,  defcribed 
in  this  Chapter,  relating  to  Bathing,  appear  to  us 
fo  reafonable,  and  of  fuch  univerfal  Benefit,  that 
we  think  they  merit  the  moil  ferious  Attention  and 
Encouragement  ot  the  Publick,  in  order  to  reduce 
them  into  Ufe  and  Practice. 

CHAP.   II. 

i.  np^HE  Author  in  this  Chapter  difcourfes  of 
X  the  Mechanical  Properties  and  Qualities  of 
the  Air,  confider'd  as  operating  externally  upon  the 
whole  Body,  with  their  Influence  and  Effects  there- 
upon. To  which  End  he  obferves  as  follows. 

2.  The  Air,  or  Atmofphere,   being  a  general 
Chaos  or  Receptacle,  between  which  and  the  Earth 
there  is  a  conftant  reciprocal  Circulation  of  Vapours 
and  Exhalations,   raifed  from  all  Bodies,  Animal, 
Vegetable,  Foffil,  by  the  A&ionof  the  folar  and 
fubterraneous  Heat  or  Fire,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  great  Laboratory  of  Nature,  ferving  to  fublime, 
prepare,  circulate,  and  difpenfc  that  univerfal,  vi- 
vifying, vegetative  Spirit,  to  render  the  Earth  pro- 
Jifick  and  fertile  $   the  Atmofphere  thus  conduced 
ferving  as  an  univcrial  Menftruum,  by  the  conti- 
nual Ofcillations  whereof  all  Bodies  are  kept  in  a 
perpetual  Agitation  and  Ferment,  and  by  which  the 
ieveral  progreflive  States  and  Periods  relpcdun-  t  >e 
Generation,  Growth,  and  Difiblution  of  all  bo  .lies 
is  accomplifh'd. 

3.  This  Heterogeneous  Fluid,  theTerreftrir,!  At- 
mofpherc,  by  the  different  variable  Attraction  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  as  it  is  more  or  id*  irr- 
pregnated  with  Ethereal  Elementary  Fire,  and  i  c 
Exhalations  raifed  from  all  Sorts  of  Bodies,   be- 
comes 
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comes  fubjecl  to  perpetual  Changes,  with  refpect  to 
all  its  Properties  and  Qualities  of  Gravity,  Elaftici- 
ty,  PrefTure,  Heat,  Cold,  Humidity,  Drynefs, 
Motion,  tsic.  and  acts  upon  Animal  Bodies  with 
very  different  Degrees  and  Forces  ;  upon  which 
Accounts  it  becomes  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
Exiftence  and  Continuance  of  all  Degrees  of  Life, 
that  without  it  no  Animal  or  Vegetable  could  ever 
be  produced,  live,  or  grow  j  for  which  Reafon  all 
Animals,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  Moment  of  their 
Exiftence,  require  to  be  very  clofely  enveloped  and 
cncompafled  round  with  Air,  which,  like  to  an 
elaftick  Mould,  Matrix,  or  Bandage,  ferves,  by  its 
changeable  Gravity  and  Preffure,  &V.  to  give  Mo- 
tion, Form,  Shape,  and  Limits,  to  the  Accretion 
and  Growth  of  the  Body,  and  likewife  to  fuftain 
the  Solids,  which  muft  othcrwife  be  violated  and 
burft  to  Pieces  by  the  diftending  Force  of  the  rare- 
fying Fluids,  which  become  likewife  kept  in  Mo- 
tion, Fluxility,  and  Heat  thereby. 

4.  The  Animal  Body  being  an  Elaftick,  Vafcu- 
lar,  Compreffible  Machine,  as  confiding  of  a  Sy- 
ftem  of  Contractile  and  Diftractile  I  ubes,  filled 
with  Fluids  fubject  to  great  Degrees  of  Rarefac- 
tion and  Condenfation,  muft  become  always  necef- 
farily  affcded,  either  for  the  better  or  worfe,  by 
every  Change  that  happens  in  any  one  of  the  Pro- 
perties and  Qualities  of  the  Air  5  by  which  it  is 
kept  in  a  perpetual  changeable  State  of  Motion, 
like  to  a  Barometer,  Thermometer,  or  Hygrome- 
ter, being  always  either  Contracting  or  Dilating, 
Heating  or  Cooling,  fife.  The  Air  having  always 
fuch  a  necefiary  Connection  and  Influence  upon 
Animal  Life,  hath  ever  been  allowed,  by  all  Phy- 
ficians  and  Philofophers,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
as  the  univerfal  Remedy  and  Inftrument  of  Nature, 
by  which  all  that  relates  to  Health,  with  the  Pro- 
dudion  and  Cure  of  Difeafes,  is  in  a  Manner  wholly 
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regulated  ;  for  Proof  whereof,  it  will  be  fufficiene 
to  confider  the  general  Influence  it  hath  upon  the 
Body,    upon    which  it   acts   four  different   Ways. 
Firft,  it  operates  conftantly  and  variably  upon  the 
whole  external  Body,    and  confequently  upon  the 
whole  Syftem  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids.     Secondly, 
it  acts  alfo  conftantly  and  variably  upon  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Blood,  as  it  circulates  through  the  Lungs. 
Thirdly,  as  all  the  Animal  Fluids  are  ever  abforb'd 
and  impregnated  with  Air,  it  hath  in  that  Refpect 
a  general  Action  with  all  the  Fluids,  and  by  Con- 
fequence  upon  all   the  Solids.     Fourthly,  it  hath  a 
genera!  Adion  within  all  the  Cavities  of  the  Body, 
and  their  Contents,  as  the  Thorax,  Abdomen,  Sto- 
mach, Inteftines,  &c.    By  Virtue  of  which  four- 
fold  general  Action  it  acquires  an  abfolute  Dominion 
and  Empire  over  Animal  Life,  and  becomes  the 
principal  Caufe  both  of  Health  and  Difeafes  $  of 
which  there  needs  no  Proof,  this  being  a  Truth  ob- 
vious to  every  common  Obferver,  as  well  as  the 
Phyfician,    how  that  certain  Difeafes  keep  Time 
exactly  as  to  their  Appearance,  Periods,  and  Dif- 
appearance,  revolving  and  coming  round  periodi- 
cally with  the  Seafons  of  the  Year ;  and  thus  we 
find  the  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter, 
each  productive  of  fuch  Diftempers  as  may  be  na- 
turally and  neceffarily  produced  from  the  predomc- 
nant  Conftkutions  of  the  Air  at  thofe  Seafons  j  and 
the  Difeafes  which  reign  in  the  intermediate  Seafons, 
appear  to  be  the  fame  Specifick  Difeafes,  differing 
only  in  Degrees  from  thofe  Capital  Difeafes  which 
prevail  about  the  four  Cardinal  Seafons:  So  that  we 
may  veryjuftly  fay  with  Hypocrates,Thzt  the  feveral 
Seafons  ofr  the  Year,  or  the  different  Conftitutions 
of  the  Air  at  thofe  Seafons,  with  refpect  of  all  its 
Properties  and  Qualities,  are  the  true  general  Pa- 
rent and  productive  Caufe  of  Difeafes,  Epidemick, 
Endeaiick,  £*fc, 
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5.  The  Air,  with  its  changeable  Properties  and 
Qualities,  being  allowed  by  all  as  the  principal  pro- 
ductive Caufe  of  Difeafes,  it  follows,  by  neceffary 
Confequence,  that  if  the  Air  could  be  changed, 
and  made  to  operate  upon  the  Body  with  Properties 
and  Qualities  contrary  to  thole  by  which  the  Dif- 
eafes were  produced,  in  that  Cafe  the  Air  would 
become  the  only  perfect  Remedy,  for  curing  all  fuch 
Diftempers  as  proceed  from  the  difproportionate 
Action  of  any  one  or  of  all  its  Properties  and  Qna- 
lities  y  it  being  a  received  Phyfical  Aphorifm,  That 
to  cure  any  Difeafe  perfectly,  the  Caufe  muft  ei- 
ther be  wholly  taken  away,  or  made  to  operate  in 
a  contrary  Manner  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame 
Thing,  Difeafes  muft  ever  be  cured  by  Caufes  op- 
pofite  and  contrary  to  thofe  by  which  they  were 
produced.  So  that  when  any  Difeafe  is  produced, 
from  the  Action  of  any  one  of  the  Properties  of  the 
Air  being  relatively  difproportionate  to  the  Con- 
ftitutional  State  either  of  the  Body  or  Refpiring 
Organs,  it  will  be  as  impoffible  and  unreafonable 
to  propofe,  to  cure  fuch  a  Difeafe,  without  changing 
the  Properties  of  the  Air  by  which  it  was  produced, 
as  it  would  be  to  cure  a  Dropfy  by  Tapping,  Bli- 
ftering,  Purging,  Scarifying,  Sweating,  Salivating, 
fcJV.  For  tho'  the  Waters  may  be  forced  and  drained 
off  by  thofe  unnatural  PafTages,  and  kept  under  for 
a  Time  by  thefe  Means,  yet  fo  long  as  the  Renal 
Glands  continue  obftructed,  or  otherwifc  incapaci- 
tated for  their  Office,  which  is  the  true  Caufe  of 
this  Diftemper,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  a  per- 
fect Cure,  without  removing  the  Caufe,  and  refto- 
ring  the  Renal  Glands  to  their  Natural  Conftitutio- 
rial  Moving  Force. 

6.  Having  (hewn  the  Air  to  be  the  true  general 

Caufe  both  of  Health  and   Difeafes,  according  as 

its  Qualities  are  relatively  well  or  ill  proportioned 

$q  the  Conftitutions  of  Perfons  ;  now,  in  order  to 

attain 
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attain  all  its  good  Effects,  and  remedy  or  prevent 
all  its  ill  Effects,  the  Author,  for  that  Purpofc,  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  Draught,  Defcription,  Ufe,  and 
Application,  of  a  new  Machine  and  Apparatus, 
whereby  an  Artificial  Atmofphere  may  be  prepared 
at  all  Times  and  Seafons,  having  all  its  Properties 
and  Qualities  regulated  and  adjufted  in  all  Degrees 
and  Combinations,  independently  of  the  General 
Atmefphere,  as  (hall  agree  beft  with  the  prefent 
Conftitutional  State  of  every  Perfon  :  fo  that  by 
having  fuch  a  Machine  and  Artificial  Atmofphere 
thus  properly  prepared,  wherein  a  Perfon  may  in- 
clofe  and  (hut  himfelf  up  at  certain  Times,  and  by 
caufing  this  Atmofphere  to  operate  upon  his  Body 
for  a  reafonable  Time,  with  its  Qualities  intended 
and  remitted  in  all  Degrees  as  he  finds  fuits  beft 
with  his  prefent  Cafe,  he  may  raife  or  lower  the 
Moving  Force  of  his  Solids,  to  what  Pitch  or  De- 
gree he  finds  mod  agreeableto  his  prefent  Exigency, 
in  like  Manner  as  putting  Hair  in  Buckle,  or 
Winding  up  a  Watch,  &c. 

7.  Such  an  Artificial  Atmofphere,  or  Air-Bath, 
which  admits  of  having  all  its  Qualities  changed  in 
all  Degrees  and  Combinations,  as  anfwers  beft  to 
the  prefent  Indications,  being  made  to  operate  ex- 
ternally upon  the  whole  Body,  as  alfo  upon  the 
Organs  of  Refpiration,  will  prove  the  moft  fovc- 
reign  perfect  Remedy,  both  for  Prevention  and  Cure 
of  Difeafes  proceeding  from  the  relatively  difpro- 
portionate  Qualities  of  the  General  Atmofphere  ; 
by  reafon  this  Artificial  Atmofphere  can  at  all 
Times,  and  for  any  Space  of  Time,  and  in  all 
Places,  have  its  Properties  and  Qualities  intended 
and  remitted,  regulated  and  adjufted,  fo  as  to  a<5t 
with  all  Degrees  of  Force,  independently  of  and  coo- 
trary  to  thofe  of  the  General  Atmofphere-,  upon  all 
which  Accounts  ic  muft  prove  the  moft  natural  per- 
fect Method  for  curing  all  the  Diiealcs  produced 
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thereby:  in  which  Refpe&s,  this  Artificial  Atmof- 
phere  may  be  confidered  as  a  Fluid  Mould  or  Matrix, 
that  may  be  fet  wider  or  clofer.  tighter  or  flacker, 
to.  the  Body,  or  render^  heavier  or  lighter,  hotter 
or  colder,  moiiler  or  drier,  &c.  in  all  Degrees,  as 
fuits  beft  with  the  prefent  State  of  every  Perfon,  ei- 
ther to  contract  or  relax  the  Solids,  or  to  grind  and 
attenuate  the  Fluids  coarfer  or  finer,  &V.  So  that 
the  Air  being  thus  converted  into  an  Artifical  Fluid 
Mould  or  Bandage,  will  ferve,  as  the  moft  efficaci- 
ous univerfal  Remedy  in  Nature,  for  attaining  the 
two  following  Cardinal  Intentions,  which  compre- 
hend the  whole  Practice  of  Phyfick,  and  all  that  is 
poflible  for  Art  to  do,  either  for  preferving  Health 
or  curing  Difeafes  j  and  that  is,  firft,  to  conftringe 
and  relax,  or  raife  and  lower  the  Moving  Force  of 
the  Solids  occafionally,  at  proper  Times,  as  is  found 
jaecefiary,  fo  as  to  keep  them  in  a  due  State  and 
Plight  for  circulating  the  Fluids  with  a  proper  Ve- 
locity j  and,  fecondly,  in  keeping  the  Fluids  of  a 
proper  Quantity,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  proportionate  to 
the  Moving  Force  of  the  Solids,  and  alfo  of  a  pro- 
per Degree  of  Fluidity,  Tenuity,  &c.  In  the  due 
Effecting  of  which  two  general  Intentions  confifts 
the  whole  Secret  and  Art  of  attaining  Health,  Longi- 
vity,  and  the  Cure  of  Difeafes. 

8.  Moreover,  fuch  an  Artificial  Atmofphere,  or 
Air-Bath,  will  anfwer  all  the  Intentions  either  of  a 
Cold  or  Hot  Water- Bath,  but  with  infinitely  greater 
Advantage  $  for,  firft,  the  Prefiure  upon  the  Body 
may  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  in  all  Degrees,  fQ 
as  to  be  an  hundred  Times,  or  more,  greater  than 
what  it  ever  can  be  in  any  Water- Bath  that  is  now  in 
Ufe  :  and,  befides,  there  is  this  very  great  Advantage 
attending  this  new  Artificial  Air-Bath  above  a  Wa- 
ter-Bath, either  Cold  or  Hot,  viz.  that  Jet  a  Perfon 
place  his  Body  in  what  Situation  foever,  and  at 
what  Depth  under  Water  foever,  yet  as  the  Water 

is 
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is  an  Unelaltick  Incompreffible  Fluid,  the  Preffure 
will  not  be  applied  to  all  Parts  of  the  Body  equally, 
the  Parts  having  a  greater  or  lefs  Preffure  laid  upon 
them   in  proportion  to  their  Depth  under  Water, 
the  Lowermoft   being  more  compreffed  than  the 
Uppermost  j  which  Inequality  of  Preflure  will  al- 
ways caufe  an  irregular  unequal  Derivation  and  Re- 
vulfion  of  the  Fluids :    but  in  ufing  this  Artificial 
Air-Bath  the  Cafe  will  be  quite  different,  for  as  the 
Preffure  is  communicated  to  the  Body  by  the  Air, 
that  being    an  Elaftick  Comprefiible    Fluid,    the 
Preffure  will   be  laid  equally  upon  all  Parts  of  the 
Body  ;  fo  that  the  Derivation  and  Revulfion  of  the 
fluids,  either  from  the  Surface  inwards  to  the  Axis 
of  the  Body,   or  from  the  Axis  outwards  to  the 
Circumference,  will  be  equable,  regular,  and  uni- 
form.    Befides,  the  Exercife  of  the  Cold  Bath  is 
too  fatiguing  and  difagreeable  to  mod  Perfons,  to 
purfue  the  iame  regularly ;  and  by  Reafon  of  its 
too  ftrong  and  fudden  Stimulus,   is  improper  for 
the  old,  infirm,  and  fuch  as  have  unfound  Vifcera, 
Internal  Tumours,  Inflammations,  Ulcers,  Hernor- 
hages,  &c.    All  which  Inconveniencies  will  be  a- 
voided,  and  all  the  fame  Intentions  infinitely  better 
attained,  by  fuch  an  Artificial  Atmofphere  Air-Bath, 
the  Air  being  the  natural  Element  of  the  Human 
Body.     Neither  will  a  Perfon,  in  going  into  this 
Air-Bath,  be  obliged  to  change  or  take  off  any  of 
his  Cloaths  ;    but  may  go  into  the  fame  as  often, 
and  for  as  long  a  Time,  as  he  finds  Benefit  there- 
by, with  as  little  Trouble  as  going  into  his  Cloiet 
or  Study,  &c. 

9.  A  Perfon  provided  with  fuch  a  Machine,  or 
Artificial  Atmofphere,  thus  capable  of  having  all 
or  any  of  its  Properties  and  Qualities  changed  and 
altered  at  Pleafure,  as  fuits  beft  with  his  prcfenc 
Cafe  and  Indications,  will  find  a  fure  Sanctuary  and 
Affylum  therein  ;  by  going  at  proper  Times  into 
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which,  he  may  fecure  himfelf,  and  bid  Defiance  to 
all  the  malignant  Influences  and  Alterations  that 
happen  in  the  General  Atmofphere  j  for  let  the 
State  thereof  be  what  it  will,  Heavy  or  Light,  Denfe 
or  Rare,  Hot  or  Cold,  Wet  or  Dry,  in  Motion  or 
at  Reft,  impregnated  with  Vapours  or  Exhalations, 
of  any  Kind,  or  nor,  &c.  if  he  either  actually  finds 
or  apprehends  any  ill  Effects  therefrom,  he  can  fit, 
prepare,  and  arm  this  his  Artificial  Atmofphere 
with  Properties  and  Qualities,  contrary  and  differ- 
ing in  any  Degrees  from  thole  of  the  General  At- 
mofphere, and  fuch  as  he  finds  agrees  beft  with  the 
prefent  Conftitution  both  of  his  Body  and  Refpiring 
Organs.  And  as  the  Air  is,  on  all  Hands,  allowed 
to  be  the  true  general  Parent  and  Vehicle  for  pro- 
ducing and  communicating  all  peftilential,  conta- 
gious, epidemical,  and  endemicai  Difeafes,  fuch  a 
Machine  and  Artificial  Atmofphere,  like  to  an  in- 
vulnerable Coat  of  Mail  or  Armour,  will  ferve  as 
the  mod  effectual  Means  both  for  preventing  and 
remedying  the  fame,  &c. 

10.  The  Author  proceeds  further  to  mew,  how 
all  the  Intentions  propofed  from  Fumigations  and 
Vapour- Baths,  both  Humid  and  Dry,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  this  Machine,  with  much  greater  Benefit 
than  by  the  Methods  now  ufed  for  that  Purpofe  ; 
for  a  more  full  Account  whereof  we  refer  to  the 
original  Treatife. 

Upon  the  Whole  we  obferve,  that  the  Argu- 
ments afligned  in  Support  of  this  new  Practice  ap- 
.pear  to  us  fo  demonftrative  and  ftrong,  and  the  Be- 
nefit that  muft  accrue  to  Mankind  therefrom  (b 
great,  that  we  think  it  a  common  Caufe,  and  the 
true  Intereft  of  every  Perfon  -,  but  more  efpecially  of 
the  Parliament,  who,  it  is  hoped,  as  being  the 
Guardians  of  whatever  relates  to  the  Lives  and 
Health  of  the  Subject,  will  promote,  and  caufe  a 

thorough 
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thorough  Experimental  Enquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  Truth  of,  thi.s  Ntw  PraRice  of  Pbyftck,  &c. 

CHAP.    III! 

i.  PiplHE  Author  having,  in  the  preceding 
Chapter,  fhewn  what  great  Influence  the 
Air  hath,  both  in  the  Production  and  Cure  of  Dif- 
eafes,  confidered  as  operating  externally  with  all  its 
changeable  Qualities  upon  the  Body,  comes,  in  the 
next  Place,  to  confider  the  Mechanical  Effects  pro- 
duced in  the  Blood  by  the  joint  Action  of  the  Air 
and  Organs  of  Refpiration,  and  how  much  the 
Health  and  Difcafes  of  the  Body  depend  thereon, 
as  follows. 

2.  The  Human  Body  is  a  real  Pneumatico-Hy- 
draulick  Machine,  compofed  of  two  general  Prin- 
ciples, the  Solids  and  Fluids  :  All  the  Vital  Mo- 
tions and  Functions  of  which  Complex  Machine 
are  effected  and  continued  by  three  general  princi- 
pal Powers  ;  the  firft  is  the  Mufcular  Moving 
Force  of  the  Animal  Solids  •,  the  fecond  is  the  Air 
acting  by  its  »Preffure,  &c.  outwardly  upon  the 
whole  Body,  as  alfo  inwardly  upon  the  Lungs,  and 
within  the  Cavities  of  the  Thorax,  Abdomen,  Sto- 
mach, and  Inteftinal  Tube,  and  alfo  within  the 
very  Subftance  or  Interfaces  of  the  Fluids ;  the 
third  is  the  Animal  Fluids.  Now  the  Solids  (by 
which  is  meant  not  only  the  Heart,  with  its  Syftem 
of  Arteries  and  Veins,  but  likewile  all  the  Organs 
and  Mufcles  ferving  to  Refpiration  and  voluntary 
Motion)  together  with  the  Preffure  both  of  the 
External  and  Internal  Air,  are  the  two  Joint  Mo- 
ving Powers  and  Forces  applied  for  attenuating  and 
giving  Motion  to  the  Fluids,  which  are  to  be  con- 
riderecl  as  the  Refinance  to  be  moved  and  over, 
come.  When  therefore  thefc  three  Powers  have 
their  refpective  Forces  and  Refiftances  well  adjufted 
Dd  4  t0 
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to  each  other,  all  the  Vital  Motions  and  Operations 
will  be  regularly  executed  ;  but  when  ttiey  happen 
to  be  relatively  difproportionate  to  one  another,  the 
fame  will  become  diibrder'd  and  difeas'd  propor- 
tionally. And  as  one  of  thefe  principal  Powers, 
namely,  the  Air,  is  ever  changing,  as  to  all  its  Pro- 
perties and  Qualities,  the  other  two  Powers,  namely, 
the  Animal  Solids  and  Fluids,  will  become  there- 
upon neceffarily  fubjecl:  at  the  fame  Time  to  the 
like  perpetual  Changes,  tending  either  to  Health  or 
Sicknefs. 

3.  The  true  Ufes  of  Refpiration  will  become  bed 
known,  by  confidering  attentively  what  Alterations, 
Wafte,  Defecls,  &V.  the  Fluids  undergo  in  the 
Courfe  of  Circulation,  and  how  the  fame  are  to  be 
fupplied  and  repaired,  &c.  For  this  Purpofe  the 
Author  obferves,  that  the  Blood,  which  is  a  very 
Complex  Fluid,  being  thrown  out  of  the  Left  Ven  - 
tricle  of  the  Heart,  is  conveyed  through  the  Arte- 
rial Syftem  to  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  where  it  not 
only  loofes  Part  of  its  Motion,  by  moving  in  a 
Syftem  of  Diverging  VeiTels,  but  likewile  many  of 
its  Parts,  which  it  leaves  behind  for  Nutrition  of  the 
Body,  with  what  is  thrown  out  by  the  Expurgato- 
ry  Glands  ;  the  Blood,  as  it  returns  through  the  Ve- 
nal Syftem,  converging  towards  the  Heart,  hath  its 
Motion  accelerated,  but  is  withal  grofs,  vapid,  and 
effete,  having  its  Texture  and  Crafis  quite  broken 
and  decompounded, ,  by  circulating  through  the  fe- 
veral  Series  of  Veflels  and  Glands,  and  wants  to 
have  its  Parts  attenuated,  mixed,  and  compounded 
a-new,  and  likewife  to  be  fupplied  with  frefh  Mat- 
ter, both  for  its  own  Nutrition,  and  that  of  the 
Body.  The  fame  is  for  that  Purpofe  mixed  with 
the  Chyle,  as  it  arrives  near  the  Right  Auricle  and 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart  j  yet  ft  ill  this  Supply  of 
Chyle,  added  to  the  Blood,  would  fignify  little, 
without  a  perfect  Mixture  and  AfTimulation  of  both 

together  > 
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together  -,  to  effect  which  perfectly,  the  Auricles  and 
Ventricles  of  the  Heart,  being  large  hollow  Muf- 
cles,  are  no  ways  fufficient ;  there  was  therefore  a 
Neceflity  for  having  another  appropriate  Organ  to 
anfwer  this  important  End  and  Ufe,  namely,  the 
Lungs,  which,  by  Virtue  of  their  peculiar  admi- 
rable Structure  and  Mechanifm,  are  in  all  Refpects 
mod  perfectly  fitted  for  this  moft  necefiary  effential 
Office.  This  therefore  appears  to  be  the  final  End 
and  principal  Defign  of  this  admirable  Organ, 
which  from  its  Structure,  Operation,  and  Ufe,  is  a 
perfect  Pneumatico-Hydraulick  Engine  v  ferving, 
like  to  a  Mill  or  Prefs,  for  to  grind,  attenuate,  inti- 
mately mix,  and  aflimulate  the  Principles  of  the 
Blood  and  thofe  of  the  Chyle  together,  fo  as  to 
form  one  fmooth,  uniform,  balfamick,  nutritive 
Fluid  of  a  fimilar  hemogeneous  Texture,  &c.  The 
Author  afilgns  a  fecond  new  principal  Ufe  to  the 
Lungs,  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  proper  Gland 
and  Organ  for  difcharging  the  Air  out  of  the  Blood, 
as  it  becomes  too  much  rarefied  and  accumulated 
in  the  Courfe  of  the  Circulation,  and  not  by  the 
cutaneous  Glands.  He  further  confiders  the  Organs 
of  Refpiration  as  a  principal  auxiliary  Power,  act- 
ing in  Conjunction  both  with  the  Stomach  in  the 
Work  of  Digeftion,  as  alfo  with  the  Heart  in 
performing  the  Circulation,  &c. 

4.  From  all  which  Confiderations  it  neceflarily 
follows,   that  when  Refpiration  is  not   duly  per- 
formed, neither  the  Offices  of  Digeftion,  Sanguifi- 
cation, Circul.uion,  Secretion,  Nutrition,  &c.  can 
be  duly  executed  j  fo  that  from  this  Caule  of  an  im- 
perfect Refpiration,  join'd  to  the  Errors  and  Defects 
of  Digeftion,    confequent  thereupon,    moft,   if  not 
all  Difeafes,  may  be  derived,   as  their  true  origi- 
nal Caufe,  Source,  and  Sear. 

5.  As  the  Air  is  one  principal  Power  neceflarily 
and  jointly  concerned  in  performing  Refpiration, 

and 
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and  as  the  fame  is  ever  changing  as  to  all  its  Quali- 
ties, of  Gravity,  Elafticity,  PrefTure,  Heat,  Cold, 
Humidity,  Drynefs,  Motion,  &c.  this  great  eflen- 
tial  Office  of  Refpiration,  with  that  of  Digeftion, 
Sanguification,  Circulation,  Secretion,  Nutrition,  all 
depending  thereon,  muft  become  wholly  fubject  to 
the  Dominion  and  Influence  of  the  Air,  by  the  Al- 
terations whereof  we  become  liable  to  be  attacked 
and  arrefted  by  all  the  Capital  Difeafes,  as  Con- 
fumpiions,  Afthmas,  Pleurifies,  Atrophies,  Ca- 
hexies,  Hedticks,  Dropfies,  Relaxed  Solids,  &V. 
In  all  which  Diftempers  we  find  a  Change  of  Air 
to  be  the  only  natural  perfect  Cure,  and  the  only 
Reafon  why  it  mififes  is  for  want  of  knowing  what 
Properties  and  Qualities  the  Air  ought  to  have, 
wlwch  fhould  always  be  contrary  to  thofe  by  which 
he  Difpafe  was  produced  5  but  the  main  Difficulty 
is  where  to  find  fuch  an  Air :  Hie  Labor ,  hoc 
Opus  eft. 

6.  As  the  Air  is  ever  changing  in  its  Gravity, 
Heat,  Cold,  &c.  and  as  there  is  an  almoft  infinite 
Diverfity  in  the  Structure  of  the  Refpiring  Organs 
in  different  Perfons,  it  is  impofiible  that  the  Air  of 
any  Place  or  Country,  let  its  Properties  and  Quali- 
ties be  what  they  will,  fhould  exactly  agree  with  all 
Perfons  alike  ;    and  tho'  they  may  fuit  tolerably 
with  the  Generality  of  the  Inhabitants,  yet  there  are 
many  who  muft  fuffer  greatly  therefrom,  by  Rea- 
fon of  the  Properties  of  the   Air  being  relatively 
difproportionate  to  the  Refpiring  Organs.  This  fug- 
gefted  an  Occafion  to  the  Author  to  think,  that  if 
a  Method  could  be  found  for  conftructing  an  Arti- 
cial  Atfmofphere,    the  Air  of  which    fhould    be 
qualified  with  fuch  Degrees  of  Gravity,  Elafticity, 
Preffure,  Heat,  Cold,  Humidty,  Drynefs,  Motion, 
Vapours,  &c.  as  heft  fuit  with  the  prelent  State  of  the 
Patient's  Refpiring  Organs,    all  Difeafes  produced 
from  an  imperfect  Refpiration,   Chylification,  San- 
guification, Circulation,  Secretion,  Nutrition,  (which 

are 
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are   the   true   original  Sources  of  all  the   Capital 
Difeaies)  and  whilft  the  Lungs  are  yet   found  and 
uncorrupted,  would  become   fafely   and    perfectly 
cured  thereby. 

7.  The  Author,  in  Confequence  of  the  aforefaid 
Reafoning,  proceeds  to  give  the  Draught,  Defcrip- 
tion,  and  Ufe,ofr  a  New  Machine  and  Artificial  At- 
mofphere,  by  which  a  Perfon  may  be  fupplitd  at  all 
Times,  and  for  any  Space  of  Time,  with  Air  for 
Refpiration,  endowed  with  all  poffibJe  Degrees  of 
Gravity,  Elafticity,  Heat,  Cold,  &V.  as  agree  beft 
with  the  prefent  Conftitutional  State  of  a  Perfon's  Re- 
fpiring  Organs ;  whereby  all  the  good  Effects  of  the 
Air  may  be  obtained,  and  all  its  bad  Effects  pre- 
vented and  remedied.  And  whenever  the  Cafe  re- 
quires, the  Air  which  any  one  is  to  breathe  withal 
may  be  impregnated  in  all  Degrees  with  Vapours, 
either  Humid  or  Dry,  produced  either  by  Ebulli- 
tion, Accenfion,  Attrition,  Fermentation,  from  Suh- 
ftances  of  all  Kinds,  Solid  or  Fluid,  Animal,  Vege- 
able,  Foffil  •,  by  which  Means,  the  Air  he  is  to  re- 
fpire  with  may  be  intermixed,  in  all  Degres,  with  the 
Exhalations  and  Effluvia  of  all  fuch  Subftances  as  are 
found  to  have  any  fanative  Virtue,  in  Refpect  of 
the  Organs  of  Refpiration,  either  for  Contracting, 
Relaxing,  Strengthning,  Heating,  Cooling,  Hu- 
mecting, Drying,  Refolving,  Fumigating,  &V.  So 
that  by  having  the  Air  in  the  Refpiring  VeiTel  or 
Machine  thus  properly  medicated,  arromatized,  and 
balmified  with  the  Vapours  and  Odours  of  all  Kinds 
of  proper  Subftances,  a  Perfon  may  be  put  in  a 
Condition,  in  the  Middle  of  Winter,  for  to  breathe 
more  benign,  pure,  tepid,  dry,  falubrious  Air,  than 
he  could  by  going  to  Italy ,  Montpelier,  or  any  Part 
of  the  Earth,  or  into  the  fineft  Flower-Garden  in 
the  Summer-Seafon, 

8.  And 
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8.  And  when  a  Perfon  applies  the  Air  thus  arti- 
ficially prepared,  with  Refpect  to  all  its  Qualities, 
to  his  Refpiring  Organs,  he  may  at  the  fame  Time 
have  the  Air  Jikewiie  prepared,  in  Refpect  of  all  its 
Qualities,  and  applied  externally  to  his  whole  Body, 
as  has  been  fhewn  in  the  fecond  Chapter.     And 
thus  we  are  provided  with  two  Artificial  Atmof- 
pheres  3  by  the  firft  whereof  the  Air  may  be  made 
to  operate  with  its  Qualities  in  all  Degrees  exter- 
nally upon  the  whole  Body,  whereby  all  the  good 
Effects  produced  by  its  Aclion  upon  the  Body  ex- 
ternally may  be  obtained,  and  all  its  ill  Effects  pre- 
vented or  remedied  :    And  by  the  fecond  the  Air 
may  be  made  to  operate  with  all  its  Qualities,  and 
in  all  Degrees,  upon  the  Organs  of  Refpiration, 
whereby  all  the  good  Effects  depending  on  its  Ac- 
tion upon  the  Refpiring  Organs,  will  be  attained, 
and  all  its  ill  Effects  prevented  or  remedied,  &V. 

9.  By  this  Means  that  Pneumatico-Hydraulick 
Engine,  the  Lungs  and  Refpiring  Organs  may  be 
brought  under  the  Direction  and  Management  of 
Human  Art,  in  fuch  wife,  that  it  may  be  regulated 
and  fitted  like  to  a  Corn-Mill  >  whereby  the  Fluids 
may  be  ground  finer  or  coarfer,   and   have  their 
Texture,  Crafis,  and  Temperament  altered  and  re- 
paired at  Pleafure,  &c. 

10.  After  being  taught,  by  the  Obfervations,  Expe- 
rience, and  Authorities  of  all  Ages,  that  the  Air  is  the 
principal  Caufe  whereon  Animal  Life,  Health,  and 
Difeafes  chiefly  depend,  is  ic  not  amazing,  that  this 
univerfal  great  Remedy,  of  Nature's  Appointment, 
without  which  we  cannot  live  one  Minute,  mould  be 
fo  neglected  and  fet  afide,  and  fo  little  regarded  as 
it  is  in  the  prefent  Practice,  and  that  no  Attempts 
have  hitherto  been  made  to  reduce  the  fame  into 
Ufe  and  Practice  ;  when  we  thus  plainly  fee  that  the 
Air,  with  all  its  Properties  and  Qualities,  may  (by 
this  new  Method)  like  other  Medicines,  be  admi- 
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nifter'd  in  proper  Dofes  and  Quantities,  and  made 
to  operate  in  all  Degrees,  Combinations,  &c.  upon 
the  Body  and  its  Parts  ;  whilft  at  the  lame  Time 
we  are  induftrioufly  ranfacking  all  Nature,  and  ana- 
Jyfing  every  ufelels  Drug,  in  Expectation  of  new 
Remedies!  But  all  this  will  prove  only  a  vain 
delufory  Refearch  5  all  the  whole  Legion  and  Tribe 
of  Artificial  Medicines,  in  Comparifon  of  the  Air, 
and  the  mighty  Effects  producible  thereby,  when 
judicioufly  applied,  being  no  more  than  a  Caput 
Mortuunty  or  Heap  of  infignificant  Rubbifh. 

Upon  the  Whole  we  obferve,  that  the  Reafons 
offered  in  Support  of, the  new  Doctrine  and  Prac- 
tices defcribed  in  this  Chapter,  appear  fo  conclufivc 
and  demonftrative,  and  the  Benefits  arifing  there- 
from fo  great  and  extenfive,  that  we  think  it  can- 
not be  too  flrongly  recommended  to  the  Notice  and 
Encouregement  of  the  Publick,  to  promote  and 
caufe  faithful  and  impartial  Trials  and  Experiments 
to  be  made  thereof,  &c. 

CHAP.    IV. 

I.  T  N  this  Chapter  the  Author  gives  the  Draughts, 
i  with  the  Explanation  and  Ufe,  ef  a  new  Ma- 
chine and  Apparatus,  for  applying  and  caufing  the 
Air  to  ad,  by  alternate  Strokes  and  Impulfes,  exter- 
nally, upon  the  whole  Body,  or  its  feveral  Parts  and 
Members  >  which  he  propofes  as  one  of  the  mod 
efficacious  Kinds  of  Exercife  for  preferving  Health, 
and  the  Cure  of  Difeafes  ;  and  to  open  up  and 
prepare  the  Way  for  the  more  readily  apprehending 
its  Effects  and  Benefits,  with  the  Rationale  thereof, 
he  obferves  as  follows. 

2.  Among  all  the  Non-Naturals  and  Means  of 
Health,  none  contribute  more  thereto  than  Air  and 
Motion,  or  Exercife.  Now  the  real  End,  Defign, 
and  Effe&s  of  all  Exercife,  of  what  Kind  ibever, 

is 
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is  to  communicate  a  proper  Quantity  of  Motion  to 
the  Animal  Solids  and  Fluids,    to  conftringe,  brace, 
and  augment  the  Moving  Force  of  the  former,  and 
to  attenuate  and  keep  the  latter  in  a  due  State  of 
Tenuity,  Heat,  Motion,  and  Fluxility,  &c.     Now 
the  Methods  for  communicating  Motion  or  Exer- 
cife  to  Animal  Bodies  are  various,  either  Natural 
or  Artificial  :  Under  the  firfl  Head  may  be  reckon'd 
Aliment,   Air,  Fire,    and  the  Paffions,   Walking, 
&c.    and  under  the  fecond   Clafs  may  be  referred 
all  Medicines  and  Means  for  preferving  Health  and 
curing   Difeafes,    as   Bathing,    Riding,    Emeticks, 
Catharticks,  Dieureticks,  Sudorificks,    Salivaticks, 
Frictions,  Epifpaftick  s,  Cupping,  Scarifying,  Phle- 
botomy, Cephalicks,  Opiates,  Stimuli,  &c.    How- 
ever,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  one  and  all  the  afore- 
faid  Methods  of  Exercife,   efpecially  thofe  of  the 
fecond  Clafs,  that  by  whatever  Way  the  Body  is 
exerciied,  or  put  in  Motion,  there  is  a  greater  Strefs 
laid  upon  fome  Parts  than  others  ^  or,  which  comes 
to  the  fame  Thing,  that  Motion  is  not  communi- 
cated  to  all  Parts  equally  and  alike  ;  the  Confe- 
quence  whereof  will  be  an  unequal  and   irregular 
Derivation  and  Revulfion  of  the  Fluids,  to  and 
from  particular  Parts  of  the  Body  •,  the  Fluids  be- 
ing always  determined  in  the  greateft  Quantity  and 
Velocity  upon  the  Parts  where  is  the   ieaft  Refi- 
ftance  :  Confequently,  that  Kind  of  Exercife  where- 
by  Motion  is  mod  equally  communicated   and  di- 
itributed  to  all  Parts  both  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids, 
muft  neceflarily  be  the  moft  natural  and  beft  for 
preferving  Health,  and  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  ex- 
cept in  particular  Cafes,  wherein  Derivation  and  Re- 
vulfion are  indicated  as  neceffary.    Of  which  equable 
uniform  Method  of  communicating  Motion  or  Ex- 
ercife  to  a  Syftem  of  Elaftick,  Contractile,  D-iftrac- 
tile  Tubes,  fuch  as  all  Animal  and  Vegetable  Bodies 
confift  of,  Nature  hath  furnilhed  us  with  two  ad, 
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mirable  perfect  Inftances  of  this  Kind.    The  firft  is 
that  of  the  Compound  A6tion  of  the  Lungs  and 
Air  upon  the  whole  Syftem  of  the  Fluids,  as  they 
circulate  fuccefiively  through  the  Veflcls  infinitely 
divaricated   throughout  the   vetkular  membranous 
Subftance  of  the  Lungs  ;    by  the  alternate  Syftoles 
and  Dialtoles  whereof,  in  Infpiration  and  Expira- 
tion, the  Blood  becomes  as  it  were  beat  and  broken 
by  the    fuccefiive   Strokes   of   this  Organ,   as    if 
kneaded  in  a  Trough,  or  beat  with  a  Peftle  in  a 
Mortar,    whereby  Motion  is  communicated  to  all 
Parts  of  the  Blood  equally,  and  the  whole  Syftem 
of  the  Fluids  receives  thereby  the  Benefit  of  a  con- 
ftant  and  moll  perfect  Exercife,  from  the  Motion 
that  becomes  thus  imprefied  thereon  by  the  Air  and 
Lungs,  as  it  circulates  through  the  Pulmonary  Vef- 
fels,   whereby  it  becomes  as  it  were  wire-drawn, 
diflblved,  and  attenuated,  and  all   its  Component 
Principles  perfectly  united  and  fitted  for  the  Offices 
of  the  CEconomy  ;  without  which  conftant  Motion 
and  Exercife,  which  the  Blood   receives  from   the 
Organs  of  Refpiration,  it  would  immediately  Joofe 
its  Fluidity,  and  become  wholly  unfit  for  the  Offices 
of  Life,  &c.      The   fecond   Example  of  perfect 
Exercife  which  Nature  prefents  us  with,  is  likewife 
derived  from  the  fame  univerfal  Caufe  and  Inftru- 
mentthe  Air,  confidered  as  applied  to  and  operating 
externally  upon  the  whole  Body.    For  as  the  Atmol- 
phere  is  fubj^ct  to  perpetual  Changes,  as  to  all  its 
Properties  and  Qualities,  it  becomes  thereby  a  con- 
ftant Caufe  of  communicating  Motion  or  Exercife 
to  Animal  Bodies,   (which  are  ever  immergrd  in 
this  turbulent  reftlefs  Element)  fo  that  by  the  con- 
tinual variable  Olcillations  thereof  they  become  iub- 
ject  to  a  perpetual   Motion  of  Syftole  and  Dyaf- 
tole,    from    the  Surface  inwards   to   the   Axis  or 
Center,  and  from  the  Center  outwards  to  tiie  Cir- 
cumference,   and    fo  during  he  whole  Period    of 

Life : 
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Life :  And  this  univerfal  ofcillatory  Motion  of 
Contra&ing  and  Expanding,  thus  continually  im- 
prefifed  upon  Animal  Bodies,  by  the  Atmofphere,  is 
fo  far  from  being  prejudicial,  that  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  the  Production,  Prefervation,  and  Con- 
tinuance of  all  Degrees  of  Life,  in  Animals,  Vege- 
tables, Artificial  Fire,  &c.  without  which  natural 
equable  Motion  or  Exercife,  thus  continually  com- 
municated by  the  Air  and  Elementary  Fire,  our 
own  and  all  other  Bodies  would  become  arrefted, 
and  fall  into  a  State  of  abfolute  Reft,  Inactivity,  or 
Death.  Now,  in  both  the  Examples  of  Exercife 
here  produced,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  our  Bodies 
become  exercifed,  or  have  Motion  given  thereto 
by  the  Air,  which  being  an  Elaftick  Fluid,  en- 
dowed with  fuch  changeable  Qualities,  becomes, 
on  all  thefe  Accounts,  the  moft  proper  Inftrument 
for  communicating  Motion  and  Exercife  to  an  Ela- 
ftick, Vafcular,  Compretfible  Machine,  fuch  as  are 
all  Animal  and  Vegetable  Bodies. 

3.  The  Author  having  laid  down  the  two  re- 
markable Cafes  aforefaid,  wherein  Providence  makes 
Ufe  of  Air  as  the  moft  proper  Means  for  commu- 
nicating Motion  or  Exercife  to  Animal  Bodies,  as 
the  moft  perfect  Pattern  and  Model  for  our  Imita- 
tion •,  conformable  to  this  moft  perfect  Plan  of 
Nature,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  Draught,  Defcrip- 
tion,  and  Ufe  of  a  New  Machine,  by  which  the 
Air  may  be  alternately  and  fucceffively  taken  off, 
and  laid  upon  the  Body,  with  all  Degrees  both 
of  PrelTure  and  Velocity,  fcfr.  By  which  fucceffive 
alternate  Strokes  and  Impulfes  of  the  Air  upon  the 
Body,  the  fame  will  become  thereupon  fubject  to  a 
fucceflive  univerfaj  Motion  of  Syftole  and  Dyaftole, 
from  the  Surface  inwards  to  the  Axis  of  the  Body, 
and  from  the  Axis  outwards  to  the  Surface ;  and 
that  with  all  afTigned  Degrees  of  Preflure  and  Velo- 
city, 
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city,  and  with  any  Interval  or  Space  of  Time  be- 
tween the  Strokes,  &e 

The  intended  Brevity  of  this  Paper  not  admitting 
to  give  .1  f  jller  Detail  of  this  chapter,  we  refer  the 
Reader  to  the  original  Treatife,  where  he  will  find 
this  Subject  handled  and  exemplified  at  large,  illu- 
ftrated  with  many  new  and  ufeful  Obfervations, 
wherein  we  think  the  Author  hath  made  good  what 
he  propofed  in  the  Argument  and  Title  prefixed  to 
this  Chapter. 

CHAP.    V. 

i.»~TpHE  Author  in  this  Chapter  confiders  the 
JL  Mechanical  Effects  of  the  Air  upon  Ani- 
mal Bodies,  when  the  fame  becomes  ftrongly  ex- 
cired  and  put  into  a  tremulous  ofcillatory  Motion  ; 
wherein  he  propofes  fome  general  Principles  for 
conftrufting  a  Sounding  or  Phonick  Machine  or 
Building,  for  putting  the  Air  into  fuch  a  Morion  ; 
(hewing  what  lurprizing  great  Effects  may  be  pro- 
duced thereby  in  the  Animal  Solids  and  Fluids  by 
the  Air,  when  thus  modified,  and  put  into  fuch  a 
particular  Kind  of  Motion  j  which  being  properly 
collected  and  applied,  ekher  to  the  whole  Body,  or 
its  Members,  will  prove  one  of  the  moil  natural, 
univerfal,  efficacious  Kinds  of  Exercife,  both  for 
preferving  Health  and  curing  Difeafes,  &c. 

2.  He  further  demonftrates,  that  by  the  variable 
Action  of  the  Air  and  Elementary  Fire  all  Animal 
and  other  BoHies  are  ever  fubjcct,  more  or  lefs,  to 
fuch  an  univerfal,  vibratory,  tremulous  Motion, 
without  which  no  Animal  or  Vegetable  could  exift  } 
and  then  proceeds  to  (hew  how  the  Air  may  have 
fuch  a  vibrativc  ofcillatory  Motion  impreflcd  there- 
on in  all  Degrees,  and  how  the  fame  may  be  ap- 
plied for  communicating  the  like  Motion  in  all  De- 
grees to  the  Body,  and  its  fcveral  Regions  and 
E  e  Members ; 
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Members  ;  whereby  the  whole  Syflem,  both  Solids 
and  Fluids,  will  become  intimately  and  thoroughly 
agitated  in  all  their  mod  minute  Parts  j  which  Mo- 
tion may  be  raifed  to  fuch  a  Pitch  and  Strength,  as 
to  become  communicated  and  fenfibly  felt  by  every 
Part  j  by  which  quick  ftrong  Tremors  and  Pulfa- 
tions,  thus  fwiftly  and  inftantaneoufly  propagated 
throughout  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  B0dy, 
both  Solids  and  Fluids  will  receive  the  moft  uni- 
verfal  perfect  Exercife,  both  for  preferving  Health 
and  curing  Difeafes.  Thar  fuch  muft  be  the  falu- 
tary  good  Effects  following  from  fuch  a  Motion,  is 
demonftrable  from  the  Mechanifm  and  Structure  of 
the  Human  Body,  as  being  an  Elaftick,  Vafcular, 
Compreffible  Machine,  and  from  the  Laws  relating 
to  Percuffion,  Prefiure,  Impulfc,  and  the  Commu- 
nication of  Motion  in  the  Elaftick  Bodies  5  as  alfo 
from  the  Effects  of  Mufick  upon  the  Animal  Ma- 
chine, which,  like  to  a  moft  exquifite  ftring'd  mufi- 
cal  Inftrument,  becomes  extrearnly  fufceptive  and 
retentive  of  fuch  a  vibrative  undulatory  Motion. 
'The  great  Efficacy  and  Influence  of  this  kind  of 
Motion  in  the  Air,  is  farther  demonftrable  from 
hence,  that  the  Exiftence  Life  and  Continuance .  of 
Artificial  or  Culinary  Fire  is  wholly  owing  to  it, 
The  Subject  of  this  Chapter,  with  the  Obfervati- 
ons  and  Arguments  offer'd  in  Support  thereof,  ap- 
pear to  contain  a  very  extenfive  Plan  and  folid 
Foundation  for  making  many  ufeful  Improvements 
in  the  Practice  of  Phyfick  ,  for  a  more  full  Account 
whereof  we  refer  to  the  original  Trcatife. 

CHAP.     VI. 

THIS    Chapter  contains  a  new  Method    for 
conftructing  Vapour-Baths,  both  Humid  and 
Dry,  and  of  applying   them  either  Universally    to 
the  whole  Body,   or  only  Topically  and  Partially, 

for 
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for  Fumigating  and  Bathing  fome  particular  Re- 
gion or  Member  thereof,  wherein  alfo  is  (hewn  how 
that  univcrial  Principle,  the  PrefTure  of  the  Air  and 
other  Fluids,  may  be  apply  d,  in  all  Degrees,  to  all 
Parts  of  the  Body,  with  the  great  and  good  EfFc&s 
that  may  be  produced  thereby  in  the  Animal  Solids 
and  Fluids,  when  judicioufly  apply'd  by  proper 
Machines ;  for  a  more  full  Account  whereof  we  re- 
fer to  the  Original. 

CHAP.     VII. 

THIS  Chapter  contains  fome  general  Obfcr- 
vations  on  the  Structure  Mechanifm  and 
Morbid  Affections  of  the  Stomach,  with  its  Ap- 
pendage, the  Inteftines  and  Chylopoietick  Organs, 
fhewing  this  primary  compound  Gland  and  Organ, 
when  diforder'd  or  incapacitated  for  doing  its  Duty, 
to  be  the  true  original  Caufe  and  Source  where  all 
or  moft  of  the  catholick  capital  Diieafes  have  their 
firft  Rife  and  Growth,  as  the  Colic,  lliac-Paffion, 
Ruptures,  Tympanies,  Emphyfemas,  Coiifumpti- 
ons,  Afthmas,  Dropfies,  Atrophies,  Apoplexies, 
Epilepfies,  Vertigos,  Hydrocephalies,  Palfies, 
Inflammations  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes, 
Phrenfies,  Manias,  with  the  Hypochondriac  and 
Hyfterick  Affeclions,  &c.  wherein  is  propofed  a 
new  mechanical  Method  for  curing  or  giving  Re- 
lief to  the  above  Cafes.  The  Subject  of  this 
Chapter  we  think  deferves  a  thorough  experiment^ 
Enquiry,  &c. 

C  H  A  P.    VIII. 

THIS    Chapter  contains  a    new  median: 
Method  and  Apparatus  for  the  Cure  of  (_u- 
ous  Diieafes,  and  external   local   Maladiec,  a§ 
Wounds,  Ulcers,  Inflammations^    Gangrenes,  He. 
E  e  2  morrhag 
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morrhages,  Venereal  Diftempers,  &c.  by  means 
of  Air,  &c.  apply'd  by  proper  Machines  to  the 
Parts  affected,  and  made  to  operate  thereon  with 
their  Properties  and  Qualities  regulated  and  adjuft- 
ed  in  all  Degrees  and  Combinations,  as  anfwers 
beft  with  the  prefcnt  Indications,  &c.  This  Chap- 
ter contains  feveral  new  Obfervations  and  Practices, 
which  appear  to  promife  much  Good  in  the  Practice 
of  Healing;  for  a  more  full  Account  we  refer  to  the 
Original. 

CHAP.     IX. 

j.f~|HHE  Author  in  this  Chapter  propofes  the 
JL  Conftruction,  Draught,  Defcription,  and 
Ufc  of  a  new  Inftrument  or  Pyrometer,  for  meafu- 
ring  the  moft  minute  Alterations  in  the  Dimenfions 
of  Animal  and  other  Bodies,  either  by  the  diffe- 
rent Gravity,  Elafticity,  Preffure,  Heat,  Cold, 
Humidity,  Drynefs,  &c.  'of  the  Atmofphere,  or 
from  Motion,  Reft,  Sicknefs,  Evacuation,  Re- 
tention, Paffions,  Eating,  Fafting,  or  any  other 
Caufes  whatever,  with  its  Ufefor  meafuring  Alte- 
rations in  the  Animal  Solids  and  Fluids,  as  alfo  in 
the  Pendulums  of  Clocks,  occafioned  by  any  of 
the  aforefaid  Caufes ;  by  which  Inftrument  one  may 
difcover  the  comparative  State  and  Force  of  the 
Solids,  with  refpect  to  the  Degrees  of  their  Con- 
ftriction  and  Relaxation,  with  the  relative  State  of 
the  Fluids,  as  to  the  Degrees  of  their  Rarefaction 
and  Condenfation  j  and  as  fuch  will  ferve  as  a  very 
ufeful  Monitor,  whereby  a  Perfon  may  form  a 
tolerable  exact  Judgment  of  the  comparative  State 
and  moving  Force  of  his  Solids  and  Fluids,  and 
receive  timely  previous  Notice  therefrom,  when  the 
Animal  Machine  and  Balance  of  Health  begins  to 
lean  and  verge  towards  a  diftemper'd  State,  from 
whence  proper  Diognofticks,  Prognofticks,  and 

Indications 
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Indications  may  be  deduced   to  direct  to  Practice* 
both  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Difeafes. 

2.  The   Author  begins  with  obferving  that  Air, 
elementary  Fire,  andCold,exercifc  an  univerfa]  Em- 
pire and  Dominion  over  all  Tcrreftial  Bodies,  by 
which  their  Generation  Growth  and  Corruption  are 
brought  about,    all  Bodies,  both    Solid  and  Fluid, 
being,  by    the  continual  variable  Action  of  thofc 
three  general  Caufes,  kept  in  a  perpetual  fiuxionary 
State  with  regard  to  their  Dimcnfions,    which   are 
always,  either  expanding  and  rarefying,  as  the  De- 
grees of  Heat   increafe,    or  contracting  and  con- 
denfing,  as  the  Cold  increafes,  or  as  the  Degrees  of 
Heat  decreafe,  &c. 

3.  He  obferves  further,    that  no  Inftrument  or 
Pyrometer  hitherto  invented,  is  capable   of   mea- 
furing  the  fluxionary  Increments  and  Decrements, 
produced  in  the  Dimenfions  of  Bodies,    by  the  In- 
fluence of  the  faid  general  Caufes,  by  reafon  thofe 
Inftruments  or  Pyrometers  are  fubject  themfelves 
to  the  very  fame  Alterations  in  their  own  Dimen- 
fions i  of  which  he  gives  for  inftance,   the  cafe  of 
the  lengthning  and  fhortning   of  the    Pendulum, 
the  juft  Quantity   whereof  cannot  be  meafur'd  or 
difcover'd  by  any  Inftrument  hitherto  invented,  and 
can  only  be  done  by  the  Inftrument  here  propofed, 
or  fomething  founded  upon  the  fame  Principles. 

4.  He  farther   obferves,     that    to    folve    this 
Problem,  there  is  nothing  more  required,  only  that 
the  Inftrument  or  Pyrometer  have  fomc  one  fix'd 
permanent  immutable  Point,  from  which  its   Mo- 
tion is  always  to  commence  and  to  be  computed, 
and  fhcws  a  Method  how  it  may  be  done,  &c.  This 
Chapter  propofes  fcveral  new  and  curious  Experi- 
ments and    Efiays,    that  may  be  made   with  this 
new   Inftrument    upon   all  Bodies,    Solid,    Fluid, 
Animal,    Vegetable,    and    Metalick,    &V.    for  a 

E  e  3  more 
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more  ample  Detail  whereof  we  refer  to  the  original 
Treatife. 

Air,  Elementary- Fire,  Water,  and  Motion, 
being  the  general  Agents  of  the  Univerfe,  by  which 
all  the  Changes  in  Animal  Bodies,  &c.  tending 
either  to  Health  orDifeafes,  are  produced,  and  as 
this  Treatife  contains  certain  new  Methods  and 
Machines,  whereby  the  faid  general  Remedies 
and  Agents  of  Nature  may  be  apply *d,  and  made 
to  operate  with  all  their  Powers  Properties  and 
Qualities,  in  all  Degrees  Combinations  Times 
Seafons,  &V.  upon  the  human  Body  and  its 
Parts,  as  alfo  upon  the  Organs  of  Refpiration, 
whereby  all  the  Intentions  and  Alterations  wanting 
in  the  Animal  Solids  and  Fluids,  for  preferving 
Health  and  curing  Difeafes,  maybe  effe&ed  in' a 
more  fafe  perfect  manner,  than  by  any  artificial 
internal  Remedies :  All  which  being  fully  de- 
monftrable  from  the  Inftitutions  of  Nature,  the 
Laws  of  Motion,  and  the  Animal  CEconomy,  we 
are  of  Opinion,  this  Treatife  contains  the  moft  per- 
fectly extenfive  Plan,  from  which,  when  duly  put  in 
Execution,  we  may  reafonably  expect  the  greateft 
Difcoveries  and  Improvements  in  the  Practice  of 
Phyfick,  which  is  at  prefent  involv'd  in  the  utmoft 
Obfcurity  and  Uncertainty  5  and,  as  fuch,  nothing 
can  merit  the  Attention  and  Encouragement  of 
the  Parliament  more,  who,  it  is  hoped,  as  being 
the  Guardians  of  whatever  concerns  the  Health 
and  Lives  of  the  Subject,  will  promote  and  caufe 
an  impartial  and  experimental  Enquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  Truth  of  this  new  Practice  of  Phyfick,  as 
it  promifes  fo  much  Good  to  Mankind. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE    XVIII. 

A  Di/ertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Worfiip 
the  Egyptians  paid  to  Animals.  By  the 
Abbe  Barrier.  Read  in  the  Academy  of 
Infcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 


£GTPf  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
Theatre  of  the  grofTeft  and  mod  ridiculous 
Idolatry.  To  pay  a  religious  worfhip  to 
Animals,  and  even  the  vileft  Infects,  to  place  them 
in  their  Temples,  and  feed  them  carefully,  to  pu- 
nifh  with  Death  thofe  who  killed  them,  to  embalm, 
them  and  raife  them  magnificent  Tombs,  are  Ex- 
cefles  of  Superftition  with  which  the  Egyptians 
have  been  reproached  at  all  Times,  and  which 
afforded  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  Subject  for  the 
fevered  Satire  againft  them.  I  think  is  needlefs  to 
trouble  this  Affcmbly  with  a  pompous  Detail  of 
Authorities  to  prove  fo  known  a  Truth  ;  for  as 
Juvenal  fays.  to  his  Friend, 

Well  is  it  known  on  Egypt'  j  fertile  Shores* 
What  Idols  Superftition  blind  adores  ! 
Yet  tell  me^  Friend,  did  ever  Beafl  incline 
To  pay  to  Mortal  Honours  fo  divine? 
Or  kneeling  fue  his  Goodnefs  to  obtain, 
The  element  Seafons,  or  propitious  Rain  ? 
No  -  but  the  Brute  aftonijh'd  has  furvey'd, 
The  Man  adore  the  Image  which  bt  made  ; 
H.is  on  the  Altars  feen  a  Monkey  plac'd, 
With  all  the  Pomp  of  wild  Devotion  graced  : 
Or  view'd  whole  Nations  on  the  Banks  of  Nile, 
Raif:  Incen  e  to  the  f  acred  Crocodile. 

To  this  Authority  of  Juvenal  I  might  add  thofc 
of  Virgil  and  Mirtial,  and,  above  all,  Lucian,  who 
Ee  4  in 
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in  many  Parts  of  his  Dialogues  has  fcattered  the 
moft  delicate  Raillery  againft  the  Superftidon  of 
the  Egyptians.  Indeed,  if  this  Charge  had  been 
only  brought  againft  them  by  the  Poets  and  Saty- 
rifts,  one  might  imagine,  that  they  fought,  without 
a  ftridt  Regard  to  Truth,to  render  that  Nation  ridi- 
culous. But  we  find  the  graveft  Authors,  as  well 
Hiftorians  as  Philofophers,  agree  in  this  Point. 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and 
feveral  others,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  this); 
and  if  their  Teftimony  was  lefs  clear  than  it  is, 
the  U  ns  lately  received  from  Grand  Cairo,  and 
opened  in  this  Affembly,  containing  the  Bones  of 
Birds  embalmed,  and  confecrated  by  that  to  the 
Egyptian  Superftition,  are  inconteftable  Proofs  of 
what  we  have  faid  •>  for  we  may  obfcrve  with 
Pleafure,  that  if  the  Teftimony  of  the  above  cited 
Authors  has  contributed  to  give  Light  to  thefe 
Monuments  of  Antiquity,  the  Monuments  in  their 
Turn  ferve  to  confirm  what  thefe  Authors  had  ad- 
vanced. 

On  the  other  Hand  we  muft  acknowledge,  no 
People  amongft  the  Antients  were  more  wife  and 
cnlightned  than  the  Egyptians.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  confidered  as  Barbarians  all  other 
Nations,  conflantly  excepted  the  Egyptians  from 
fo  unjuft  a  Cenfure,  and  their  moft  celebrated  Au- 
thors are  full  of  Encomiums  on  the  Politcnefs  and 
Learning  of  that  People.  They  confefs,  that 
from  this  Country  they  derive  their  Knowledge, 
their  Arts,  and  Myfteries  of  Religion.  Here  their 
great  Sages  Orpheus,  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
acquired  that  profound  and  extenfive  Literature, 
that  is  difcover'd  in  their  Writings. 

I  fhall  not  at  prefent  undertake  to  reconcile  thefe 
Contrary  Ideas.  It  is  not  the  only  Inftance  we  have  of 
Mankind  falling  into  oppofite  Extremes :  Nor  frjall 
I  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Egyptians  at  the  Ex.pence 

pf 
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of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  may  be  juftly 
reproached  with  Excefies  as  monftrous  and  abfurd. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  them,  how  ill  it 
becomes  them  to  ridicule  other  Nations  for  Super- 
ftition,  while  they  worfhipped  Pifmires,  and  veild 
their  ridiculous  Devotion  with  a  Fable  as  impious 
as  it  was  foolifli.  I  rather  chufc  to  examine  the 
Authorities  allcdged,  which  are  not  fo  conclufive 
as  they  are  imagined  to  be.  We  may  a  little 
diftruft  the  Authors  I  have  mentioned.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  but  a  (lender  Knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  Myfteries,  which  the  Priefts  of  that  Na- 
tion concealed  from  them  as  profane  Perfons,  whom 
Curiofity  only  led  to  vifit  their  Country.  Nor  arc 
they  perhaps  more  to  be  credited  on  the  Article  in 
Queftion,than  in  relation  to  the7ra>j,  whom  they 
accufed  of  worshipping  the  Swine,becaufe  the  Mofaic 
Law  prohibited  the  FJefh  of  that  Animal,  and 
whom  they  alfo  charged  with  adoring  the  Head  of 
an  Afs,  the  Figure  of  which  (as  they  faid)  was  kept 
in  the  Sanctuary,  of  folid  Gold. 

licet  et  porcinum  numen  adorat 
Et  cillifummas  advocet  auriculas. 

Let  us  try  to  penetrate  the  Egyptian  Temples, 
and  fee  if  it  be  pofllble  to  difcover  the  Myfteries 
of  their  Religion.  And  here,  the  Figure  of  Harpo- 
crates^  with  his  Finger  on  his  Mouth,  fcems  to  hint 
to  us,  that  thefe  Myfteries  concealed  fomething, 
which  it  was  not  permitted  to  every  one  to  know. 
This  gave  me  a  Sufpicion,  that  the  Worfhip  they 
paid  to  Animals,  was  neither  fo  grofs  nor  ridicu- 
lous as  it  has  always  been  conceived.  I  even  fhall 
endeavour  to  prove  that  it  was  a  neceflary  Con- 
fcquencc  of  the  Principles  of  their  Theology. 

In  the  earlieft  Ages  Mankind  adored  but  one 
eternal  almighty  Being,  the  true  God.  Noab 
endeavoured  to  prefervc  in  his  Family  the  Worfhip 

his 
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his  Fathers  had  paid,    but  it    was  foon    changed, 
efpecially    in   the    Defcendants  of    Cham.      Thefe 
being  extremely   corrupted,  Joft  the  true   Idea  of 
the  Deify.,  and  began  to  attach  themfelyes  to   fen- 
fible  Objects.  As  what  feemed   molt   perfect  and 
ufeful   to  Mankind  claimed  their  Homage,    it  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  by  thefc  Characters,  that  the  Sun 
was  the  firft  Object  of  Idolatry.      From   adoring 
this  great  Luminary,  they  patted  to  pay  the  fame 
Honours  to  the  Stars,  efpecially  the  Planets,  whofe 
Motions  and   Influences  were  more  fenfible  ^    in  a 
word,  they   foon  came  to  worfhip  the  whole  Ho/I 
of  Heaven,  as  we  find  Mofes  and  the  Prophets  tell 
them  in  the  facred  Writings.     They  next  deify'd 
the  Elements,  the  Rivers  and  Mountains ;    and  at 
lafl    they  confider'd   Nature  itfelf,    or   the  whole 
World,  as    a   Divinity,    which  the  AJJyrians   ho- 
noured under  the  Name  of  Btlus,  the  Arcadians  by 
that  of  Pan^  and  the  Egyptians  (tv  name  no  more) 
by  that  of   Hammon  •,  and  as  if  the  World   were 
too  great  to  be  ruled  by  one  Power,  they  affigned 
a  particular  Deity  to  each  Part,   that  he  might  go- 
vern it  the  more  at  Leifure  and  with   lefs  Trouble. 
Thus  Nature  was  worfhipped  in  Detail.  The  Earth 
by   the   Names    of  Rhea  and  Cybele,  the  Fire  by 
thofe  of  Vulcan  and  VC$QY  the  Water  by  the  Apel- 
Litions  of  Neptune  and  7toif,  and  the   reft  in  the 
fame  Manner.    When  the  firft   Step   is   made   in 
Darknefs  and  Ignorance,    the  farther  we  advance 
we  go  .the  farther  aftray.     Thus  we  fee  Superftition 
and  Idolatry  were  by  degrees  carry'd  to  the  mod 
horrible  Excefs.  Every  thing  was  deify 'd  ;  and  not 
to  mention  the  Worfhip  paid  to  Men,   fullied  with 
Crimes,  the  Egyptians  in  the   Cafe  before  us  were 
charged  with  carrying  their  Idolatry  even  fo  far  as 
to  adore  Animals  and  Infects.     But  if  we  enquire 
of  what  Nature  was  the  Worfhip  they  paid  them, 
or  whether  they  regarded  them  as  real    Divinities, 

we 
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we  find  the  ancient  Authors  have  not  been  tho- 
roughly clear  on  this  Subject.  Strabo  fays  only, 
that  there  were  certain  Animals,  who  were  wor- 
fhipped  thro'  all  Egypt,  fuch  as  the  Ox,  the  Dog, 
the  Hawk,  and  the  Ibis  or  Stork,  and  that  there 
were  others,  who  were  only  dcify'd  in  particular 
Cities  :  Thus  the  Inhabitants  of  Sais  and  Tbebcs 
honoured  the  Sheep;  thofe  of  Lycopotis,  the 
Wolf  5  thofe  of  Hermopolis,  the  Ape.  Herodotus 
adds,  that  while  one  Species  of  Animals  in  fome 
Towns  received  divine  Honours,  in  others  they 
were  had  in  Execration.  Thus  the  Msndefians^  who 
worfhipped  the  Goat,  facrificed  the  Sheep ;  while 
the  People  of  Thebes,  who  adored  Jupiter  Ammon 
under  the  Figure  of  a  Ram,  offered  him  the  Goat 
as  a  Vidtim.  Hence  arofe  religious  Wars  between 
Cities }  owing  to  the  Policy  of  one  of  their  Kings, 
who,  by  theie  fuperftitious  Quarrels,  fought  to 
amufe  them,  and  divert  them  from  civil  Confpira- 
cies  againft  the  State.  Diodonts  Siculus,  not  con- 
tented with  informing  us  of  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Egyptian  Worfhip,  ailigns  feveral  Rcafons  for  it, 
the  greater  part  Fabulous.  The  mod  plaufible  is  that 
drawn  (fl)from  the  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Animals  them- 
felves.  Herodotus  had  before  him  hinted  this,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  particular  Veneration  the  Egypti- 
ans had  for  the  /#/,  (b}  becaufe  that  in  the  Spring 
(Tays  that  Author)  there  ufually  came  out  of  Arabia 
into  Egypt  a  great  Number  of  winged  Serpents, 
who  would  have  done  confiderable  Damage  to  the 
Country,  if  thefe  Birds  had  not  deftroyed  them  : 
Cicero  confirms  this  Sentiment  of  Herodotus.  "  The 
ce  Egyptians  (fays  he)  whom  we  ridicule  fo  much, 
<c  have  only  paid  their  Veneration  to  Animals  in 
"  proportion  to  the  Benefits  received  from  them, 
<£  and  if  they  deify'd  the  Ibis,  it  is  on  account  of 
<•  his  dcftroying  Serpents.  I  could  extend  this 

<4  Remark 

(a)  Diodor.  1.  i.         (b)  Loc.  Cit. 
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<c  Remark  to  the  Advantages  they  received  from 
c<  the  Icbneumon,Crocodile,  and  Cat,  but  I  would 
Ct  not  be  tedious  on  this  Subject  (f). 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  this  Reafon  fo  often 
mentioned  by  the  Ancients,  was  one  Caufe  of  the 
great  Progrefs  the  Worfhip  of  Animals  made  in 
Egypt ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  gave  Rife  to  it.  I 
am  fenfible  indeed  that  Gratitude  and  Fear  have 
introduced  feveral  Deities  into  the  World,  nor  am  I 
ignorant  of  the  great  Advantages  Men  receive 
from  feveral  Animals,  of  which  Gerard  Vojfius,  in 
his  Treatife  of  Idolatry,  has  given  a  very  minute 
Account ;  but  could  this  Reaion  alone  ever  fuffice 
to  change  Monfters  and  Infects  into  fo  many 
Deities  ?  Let  us  not  impute  to  a  wile  and  polite 
People  an  Abfurdity  they  were  never  guilty  of.  All 
Veneration  is  not  of  the  religious  Kind,  much  lefs 
a  true  Adoration,  nor  is  every  OojeeT:  placed  in 
the  Temples  for  publick  Refpedl  to  be  admitted 
in  the  Rank  of  Divinities  •,  allowing  this,  I  am  of 
Opinion,  that  the  Worlhip  paid  by  the  Egyptian 
Pricfts  to  Animals  was  purely  relative,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  Gods,  of  whom  thefe  Animals  were 
the  Symbols  or  Reprefentations. 

To  (hew  that  I  do  not  advance  this  without 
Ground,  I  (hall  fupport  it  by  demonftrative 
Proofs.  It  is  well  known,  that  amongft  the  Egypti- 
ans the  Ox  was  the  Symbol  of  Ofiris  and  Jfis^  and 
that  thefe  Deities  were  no  other  than  the  Sun  and 
the  Moon.  Hence  the  Worfhip  paid  to  the  Oxen 
Mnevis  and  Apis,  of  which  the  former  was  confe- 
crated  to  the  Sun,  (d)  and  the  latter  to  the  Moon, 

as 

(c)  Ipfi  qui  irridentur  Egyptii  numen  Belluam  nifi  ob  ali- 
quam  utilitatem  confecraverunt,  velut  Ibes  maximsm  vim 
jerpentium  conficiunt.  Poffum  de  Ichneumonum  militate,  de 
Qrocodilorum  de  Felium  dicere,  led  nolo  tffe  longior.  Cicero 
jv  Nat.  Deer. 
V)  De  Abftin.  Lib.  a. 
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as  we  learn  from  Porphyry,  Elian,  and  other  Au- 
thors. (*)  Herodotus  fpeaking  of  the  Devotion  the 
Mendefians  paid  to  Pan,  fays,  that  they  rcprefented 
him  un.ier  the  Figure  of  a  Goat,  for  myfterious 
Reafons ;  tho*  they  kntw  that  he  was  like  the 
other  Gods.  Diodorus  Siculus  has  explained  this 
Myftery,  which  Herodotus  concealed  j  he  tells  us, 
that  by  the  Type  of  this  Animal  thefe  People 
adored  the  Fecundity  of  Nature,  rcprefented  by 
the  God  Pan.  We  now  fee  that  Ifis  and  O fir  it  and 
Nature  under  the  Name  of  Pan,  not  Oxen  and 
Goats,  were  the  real  Objects  of  the  Veneration  or 
Worfhip  paid  to  thofe  Animals  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  Memphis,  Hciiopolis  and  Mendes. 

(/)  Plutarch  judicioufly  obferves,  that  the  na- 
tural Vigilance  of  Dogs  gave  Occafion  to  confc- 
crate  theie  Animals  to  the  mod  cunning  and  artful 
of  the  Gods  •,  or,  which  is  the  fame  Thing, 
they  depictured  Mercury  with  the  Head  of  this 
Bead,  on  Account  of  thefe  Qualities.  Ideo  Mercu- 
rius  capite  canino  pingitur,  quia  mbil  eft  cane  faga- 
cius.  This  Inftance  furnifhes  us  with  the  true 
Reafon  of  this  great  Article  of  the  Egyptian  Theo- 
logy, with  Refpect  to  the  Confecration  of  Animals, 
and  proves  that  the  Worfhip  paid  to  them  was  not 
immediate  or  perfonal,  but  terminated  in  the 
Deities  they  reprefenrcd.  Thus  we  find  the  Inha- 
bitants of  froas,  who  had  a  fingular  Veneration 
for  Rats,  b:caufe  they  had,  on  a  remarkable  Occa- 
fion, gnaw'd  the  Bowftrings  of  their  Enemies, 
afcribed  all  the  Honours  to  the  Smintbian  Apoilo^ 
who,  as  they  fuppofed,  had  fent  them  :  This  we 
are  told  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (£).  Howe- 
ver, to  fpare  many  Citations  to  the  fame  Furpofe, 
J  think  Herodotus  puts  the  Queftion  beyond  Dif- 
pute  by  a  Diftinction  he  mentions,  that  when  the 

Egyptians 

(t)  Lib.  i.        (f)  Delfuic. 
(g)  Animadv.  adv.  Gentes.) 
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Egyptians  offered  their  Vows  to  thefe  facred   Ani- 
mals, they  addrefs'd  their  Prayers  to  the  Gods  to 
whom  they  were  confecrated  ;  and  the  fame  Author 
inform*  us  of  the  Nature  of  thcfe  Vows, by  telling 
us  they  confifted  of  a  Sum  of  Money  for  the  fup- 
port  of  thefe  Animals.     Diodorus  Siculus  fays  the 
fame  Thing,  thefe  are  his  Words ;  "  The  Egypti- 
<c  ans  offered  their  Vows  to  the  Gods  for  the  Cure 
«<  of  their   Sick  Children,     and  wiien  they  were 
46  recovered  they  carry 'd  them  to  the  Temple,  (z) 
"  where  having  cut  off  their  Hair,  they  put  it  in  a 
"  Scale,    with  a  Sum  of  Money    of  the    fame 
"  Weight,  which  was  prefented  to  the  Minifters, 
««  who  had  the  Care  of  the  holy   Animals."  This 
enables  us  to  account  for  a  Piece  of  Money  found  in 
the  embalmed  Paw  of  an  Ape,  which  is   feen    in 
the  curious  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Faucault,  and  which  no 
doubt   was   the  offering  of   fome  new  recovered 
Perfon,  who  not  finding  the  Minifter  of  the  Tem- 
ple, placed   the  Gift  in  the  Paw  of  the  Animal,  (k) 
Luc  an  is  therefore  in  the  Right,  when  after  ridi- 
culing  the   Egyptians,    who  fcrved  up  fcveral   of 
their  Gods   at   C^rV^Table,  he  adds,   that   the 
Priefts  being  queftioned  by  that  Prince  about  the 
Worfhip  paid  to  Animals,  (/)  affign'd  myfterious 
Reafons  for  it,   and  gave  him  to  underftand,   that 
under  thcfe  Figures  they  honoured  the  Deities  they 
reprefented.    To  conclude,  to  thefe  they  addreffed 
their  Prayers,  while  the  Offerings  were  deffmed  for 
the  Support  of  the  facred  Animals. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  they  fhould  chufe 
Animals  to  reprefent  the  Gods,  and  why  on  this 
Occafion  fome  Animals  were  preferred' to  others? 
Plutarch  gives  us  this  general  Anfvver,  that  it  is 
becaufe  of  the  particular  Relation  certain  Animals 
have  .to  the  Deity  ;  for  (fays  hej  the  Image  of  Divi- 
nity fhines  out  in  them,  as  that  of  the  Sun  appears 

in 

(ij  Lib.  2.        (*)  Lib.  I.        (7)  Pharfcl.  lib.  x. 
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in  the  Drops  of  Rain,  that  arc  gilded  with  his  Rays. 
Thus  the  Crocodile,  having  no    Tongue,    is  confi- 
dered  as  the   Symbol  of  the  Deity,    who,  without 
fpcaking  a  Word,  imprints  the   Laws  of  Wifdoni 
and  Equity  filently  on   the  Heart.  In  effcft   (adds 
the' fame  Author;  if  univcrfal  Nature  herfelf  is  but 
one  Mirror  or  Glafs,  in  which  the  Sun  of    Deity 
appears  reflected  with  all  his  Attributes,  the  cafe  is 
)vc  more  true  with   Refpcct    to  living  Creatures, 
nor  was  there  ever  Statue,  tho*  ever  fo   JVhftcrly, 
could  exprefs  the  Supreme  Being,   fo  well  as  the 
frnallcft  organifed  Body. 

I  (hall  to  this  excellent  Reafon  of  Plutarch  fub- 
join  three  others,  drawn  from  the  Aftrology,  Hillo- 
ry,  and  Theology  of  the  Egyptians, 

I,  Mankind  in  all  Ages  almoft  have  reprefented 
the  Celcftial  Sphere,  and  chiefly  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac  and  fome  of  the  Conftellations,  by  the  Fi- 
gures of  different  Animals.  Lucian  infernos  us  in 
particular,  that  this  was  done  by  the  hgyptian^ 
who,  he  tells  us,  having  divided  the  Heaven  into 
twelve  Parts,  marked  each  Constellation  with  the 
Reprefentation  of  fome  Animal.  Behold  now  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  diftinguiftied  by  thefe  Refeni- 
blances,  fubftituted  in  the  Place  of  Stars,  which,  as 
I  have  obferved  before,  were  the  ear  lied  Objecls  of 
Idolatry,  The  fame  Author,  jenlarging  on  the  Sub- 
ject, adds,,  that  the  Egyptian*  worfhipped  the  Ox 
Apis  in  Memory  of  the  Bull  in  the  Zodiac,  and 
that  in  the  Oracle  coniecrated  to  him,  they  gave 
their  Predictions  with  a  regard  to  this  Sign.  The 
Africans  (continues  he)  that  is  the  Ly£w;;j  did  the 
fame  with  Refpecl;  to  the  Ram,  in  Memory  of 
Jupiter  Anmon  (m)  Thefe  who  arc  v  .  ,  -he 

Antiquities 

(m)  Tkt  Reader  may  confult  P.  K  ^'her  diimalt 

of  the  Sphere  Iff  the  Egvp 
that  antient  Ptoph.     &tc  tbt  id  Tome  of  kit    Oiidipus,  fag.  160 
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Antiquities  of  thefe  People  know,  that  their  an- 
tient  Method  of  Writing,  or  communicating  their 
Ideas,  was  by  Hieroglyphics,  as  Lucan  dcfcribes 
it. 

Sancboniathon,  in  Eufebius,  (n)  relates,  that  this 
manner  of  Writing  was  taught  them  by  the 
antient  Mercury ',  who,  according  to  Diodorus 
Stculus,  was  cotemporary  with  Ofiris  (0}  ;  and 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  informs  us,  that  it 
was  peculiarly  applied  to  Aftronomy,  of  which  he 
brings  an  Example,  in  their  reprefenting  the  Sun 
by  the  Figure  of  a  Crab,  and  the  Obliquity  of  the 
Zodiac  by  the  Folds  of  a  Serpent.  There  remains 
then  no  doubt,  but  that  it  was  the  Celeftial  Gods 
they  adored  under  the  Symbols  of  the  Animals 
that  reprefented  them,  I  am  not  Ignorant  that  the 
Vulgar  did  not  always  carry  their  Views  fo  far  as 
thefe  Divinities,  and  that  their  Worfhip  often  went 
no  farther  than  the  External  Symbols  themfelves,that 
it  was  from  thefe  they  demanded  Relief,  and  to 
thefe  they  addrefled  their  Vows.  But  the  prefent 
Queftion  is  not  about  the  Religion  of  the  People, 
but  that  of  the  Priefts  and  Sages  of  Egypt  *,  for  I 
queftion  if  there  was  ever  a  Religion  in  the  World 
free  from  Reproach,  if  confidered  by  the  Practice 
of  the  Vulgar,  who  in  all  Ages  have  lean'd  to 
Error  and  Superftition. 

II.  I  found  my  fecond  Reafon  on  the  ancient 
Hiftory  of  Egypt,  which  relates  how  the  Gods 
formerly,  perfecuted  by  Typhon,  were  forced  to  con- 
ceal themfelves  under  the  Figures  of  different  Ani- 
mals. Now  nothing  was  more  proper  than  fuch  a 
Tradition,  to  eftablim.  the  Worfhip  we  have  been 
treating  of,  and  no  doubt  thefe  Animals  were 
treated  with  high  Refpeft,  and  Veneration,  for 

fear 

(n)  Praep.  Evaogl.  lib.  i.        (9)  Lib,  i.  Stran.  I.  5, 
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fear  of  violating  the  Divinities  they  belonged  to" 
The  only  Objedion  to  this  Conjecture  is,  that  the 
Fable  of  Typb-jii  is  Greek,  and  only  related  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Writers.  But  omitting  that  moft 
of  the  Fables  of  thefe  two  Nations  were  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
Butle  of  the  Giants  is  only  a  disfigured  Tradition 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Syphon  and  Ofiris,  do  we  noc 
fee  in  Egypt  Monuments  raifed  on  this  Subject, 
of  much  older  Date  than  the  Fables  of  Greece? 
Cities  built,  and  a  pubiick  Worfhip  eftablilhed,  in 
Honour  of  the  Animals  whofe  Figures  the  Gods 
are  faid  to  have  a  (Turned  ?  For  if  we  learn  trorn 
Oy/^that  Jupiter  transform'd  himfclf  into  a  Ram, 

—  Duxque  gregis  fit  Jupiter,    unde  recurvis 
Nunc    quoquff  for  mat  is   Lyb;s    eft    cum  cornibus 
Amrnon.  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  V. 

We  alfo  find  that  under  the  fame  Figure  he 
was  adored  in  the  celebrated  Temple  he  ha.d  in 
Lyb'w.  Thvic  Dlan-.i  was  changed  to  a  Cat 
is  a  Tradition  of  which  the  City  of  Bttbaftus  was 
an  authentic  Monument,  being  called  lo  after  the 
Name  of  the  Goddcfs,  and  where  Cats  were  had 
in  religious  Veneration.  The  Town  of  Mcndes 
affords  the  fame  I  eftimony  with  refpcft  to  the  Me- 
tamorphofis  of  Bacchus,  (or,  as  fome  fay,  Pan) 
into  a  Goat.  The  Transformation  of  Juno  or  Ifis 
into  a  Cow,  appears  frpm  the  Honours  paid  her 
at  Memphis,  under  that  Symbol.  The  Syri.ins  ab- 
ftaintd  from  Fifb,  on  account  of  Venus  aflTuming 
that  Difguife.  The  Refpec.1  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to 
the  Bird  7^/j,  was  bL-caufe  Mercury  had  taken  that 
Form.  Nor  (hail  we  believe,  that  the  Egyptian  Priefts 
learned  from  the  Greeks  this  Mythology  and  the 
W  or  (hip  founded  on  it,  that  they  modelled  the 
F  f  Syftcm 
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Syftem  of  their  Religion  by  the  Ideas  of  Strangers, 
and  gave  their  Cities  Names  according  to  the  Cir- 
cumltances  of  thefe  Fables  :  is  it  not  more  probable 
to  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived  their 
Fables  from  the  Religion  of  the  Egyptians  ? 

-  III.  The  third  Reafon,  which  is  a  Confequencc 
of  the  preceeding,  is  drawn  from  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Metemfychofis,  or  the  eternal  Tranfmigration  of 
Souls  into  different  Bodies.  It  is  unnecefiary  here  to 
enquire  into  the  Origin  of  this  Doc~trine,which  Pytha- 
goras brought  into  .//#/y,about  theTime  of  the  LXIId 
Olympiad,  or  thereabouts.  But  whether  he  taught 
it;  in  the  litteral  Senfe,  or  fas  Mr.  Dacier  -f  inge- 
nioufly  is  of  Opinion,)  in  a  moral  and  allegorical 
Way,  it  is  certain  he  was  not  the  Inventor  of  it,  buc 
received  it  from  the  Egyptian  Priefts,  with  whom 
fas  Diogenes  Laertius  reports  J  he  continued  a  long 
Time,  to  be  instructed  in  their  Religion  and  Myftc- 
ries. 

Herodotus  confirms  this  5  "  the  Egyptians  ("fays 
4f  that  HiftorianJ  are  the  firft  who  taught  the  Im- 
«-<  mortality  of  the  Soul,  and  that  after  Death  it 
4<  paf&s  fuccefiively  thro'  the  different  Bodies  of 
*.c  Beads,  Fifhes,  'and  Birds,  whence  it  returns  to 
cc  afTume  once  more  the'  human  Form,  finifhing 
AC  this  Circuit  in  300  Years.  There  are  fadds  he) 
"  fome  Greeks  who  have  propagated  this  Doctrine 
y.-i&iFit  was  their  own,  I  know  their  Names,  but 
4'  chufe  to  conceal  them."  (q)  It  is  then  certain  that 
this  Dodtrine  took  its  Rife  in  Egypt,  and  it  had 
two  great  Advantages  attending  it,'  i.  That  it 
ferved  as  a  Foundation  for  the  great  and  impor- 
tant Belief  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  2. 
That  by  teaching  the  Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul 

into 
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into  different  Bodies,  either  noble  or  defpicable, 
according  to  the  Merks  of  the  Pcrfon,  they  ren* 
der'd  Virtue  amiable  and  Vice  odious :  Befides 
which,  this  Doctrine  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
Refped  and  Worfhip  afterwards  paid  to  thefe  A- 
nimals,  who  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  Vehi- 
cles of  the  Souls  of  thofe  Pcrfons*  who  had  gained 
Eftcem  for  their  Virtues,  and  by  their  Abilities 
done  the  greateft  Services  to  the  State. 

Such  were  the  Reafons  that  led  the  Egyptians  to 
eftablifh  the  Worfhip  of  Animals  :  a  Worfhip, 
properly  fpcaking,  only  fubordinateand  relative,  of 
which  thefe  Animals  were  not  the  Objects,  but 
which  terminated  in  the  Divinities  themfclves,  who 
were  venerable  even  under  the  meaneft  Symbols. 

I  mould  here  trace  the  Beginning  of  a  Practice, 
whofc  real  Motives  1  luve  been  difcovering,  but  I 
believe  it  difficult  to  aflign  a  precife  Date  to  fo 
ancient  a  Superftition.  The  Travellers  who  fend 
us  Urns  and  Mummies  from  that  Country,  give  ui 
little  Knowledge  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Tombs 
or  Monuments  where  they  find  them  repofited  j 
and  all  their  ftriftcft  Rcfearches  to  find  the  Date  of 
them  is  in  vain.  Plutarch^  Diodorus  Siculusy  and 
Jftrodotusy  arc  but  modern  Authors  with  refpect  to 
fo  antient  a  Cuftom,  and  Jived  at  too  great  a  Di- 
rtancc  from  the  Times  wherein  it  begun,to  give  us  any 
Light.  Betides,  that  the  Primitive  Ages  fuccccding 
the  Deluge,  and  in  which  the  Poftcrity  of  Noah 
fettled  in  Egypt ^  are  abfolutely  unknown  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Writers 

Thofe  of  the  Moderns  who,  from  the  Fragments 
of  Antiquity,  have  the  bcft  cleared  up  the  Confu- 
fion  of  the  Egyptian  Dyna/lies*  and  juftly  rejected, 
as  fabulous,  that  innumerable  Series  of  Years  given 
to  the  Reign  of  the  Gods  and  Demi-Gods,  all 
agree  that  Cham  and  his  Son  Mefraim  had  Egypt 
tor  their  Share,  which  Land  the  Scripture  calls  the 
F  f  2  Land 
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Land   of  Mefraim^   and  where  they    reign'd  fuc 
cefTively.      Mtfraim   after  his   Father's  Death   had 
him  deify'd,  and    was  fo  beloved  by   his   People, 
that  he   received  from  them  the  fame   Honours   at 
his  Deceafe.     This  Prince  is  the  lame  with   Menes, 
who  (as  I  (hall  (how  in  a  particular  DifTertathn)  is 
no  other  than  Ofiris  himfelf.     Now  it  is  well  known 
that  Oftris  was  the  great  Deity  of  Egypt,    fymbo- 
Jized  by  the   Ox,   who,  on   that  account  was  the 
Animal  the  mo(t  highly  refpected  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  Worfhip  paid  to  Animals  is  therefore  as  old  as 
the  Time  of  Ofiris.  To  be  more  particular  as  to  this 
Date,  it  is  certain,  that  this  Doctrine  was  eftabliftied 
in  Egypt,    at  the  Time  the  'Israelites  were  in  Bon- 
dage there,  which  proves  it  muft  even  then  have  been 
antient,  fince  any  Syftem  of  Religion  requires  a  long 
Time  to  be  univerfally  received* in  a  large  Coun- 
try.    What  happened  between  Pharaoh  and  Mofes 
proves  what  I  advance.      This  Monarch,  in  order 
to  be  delivered  from  the  Plagues  he  fuffered  by  the 
Hand  of  God,  iutreats  Mofes  to  intercede  for  him,, 
and  allows  him  to  Sacrifice  to  the  God  of  Ifrael 
after  his  Manner.     Mofes  replies,    the  Thing  was 
impoffible,  nor  could  the  Hebrews  da~e  in  Prefence 
of  the  Egyptians  to  offer  Vidims,    for  which  that 
People   had  a  religious  Veneration,   becaufe  their 
Sacrifices  would  to  them  appear  abominable,    and 
might  incenfe  the  People  to  kill  them.  He  there- 
fore begs  they  might  retire  to  the  Wildernefs,  there 
to  Sacrifice  according  to  their  Laws.   [And  Mofes 
faid,  it  is  not  meet  to  to  do,  for  we  (hall  Sacrifice 
the  Abomination    of  the  Egyptians  to  the   Lord 
our  God  :  Lo,  fhall  we  Sacrifice  the  Abomination 
of  the  Egyptians  before  their  Eyes,  and  will  they 
not  Stone  us?  Exodus viii.  26.]  It  is  not  amifs  to 
remark  here,  that  the  Hebrew  Legiflator  feems  to 
have  given  fo  great  a  Number  of  Precepts  to  the 
chiefly  in  Oppofitjon  to  the  Impious  and  Ido- 
latrous 
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latrous  Cuftoms  of  the  Egyptians.  Without  errrirg 
into  further  Particulars,  J  fhall  only  fay,  Mai- 
monides  (r)  remarks,  that  Mofes  appoiiuing  the 
Jews  to  offer  three  Sorts  of  Victims,  viz.  Ram?, 
Oxen,  and  Goats,  was  with  a  Vitw  to  render  con- 
temptible in  their  Eyes,  the  Worfhip  paid  to  thcfe 
Animals  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Thebes*  Memfhis, 
and  Mendez.  Thus  Manetbo  (s)  afiures  us,  Mofes 
directed  his  Laws  in  Oppofition  to  thofe  of  the 
Egyptian  Priefls,  enjoining  his  People  to  cat  the 
Flefh  of  thofc  Animals  that  were  by  that  Nation 
held  in  greateft  Veneration.  Tacitus  was  aware  ot 
this  Truth,  when  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  Jews* 
u  That  they  facrificcd  the  Ram  in  Contempt  of 
Hammon  (/),  and  the  Ox  in  Ridicule  of  the  Egypti- 
an Jpis. 

With  all  thefe  Precautions  however  Mofes  was 
not  able  to  erafe  the  ftrong  Propenfity  the  Jews 
had  contracted  in  Egypt  to  the  Worfhip  of  Animals, 
and  which  difcovered  itfelf  on  many  fubfequenc 
Occafions.  The  golden  Calf  of  jfaron  and  thofc 
of  Jeroboam  were  formed  from  the  Model  and  in 
Imitation  of  the  Ox  Apis.  Philo  the  Jew  fays  it 
exprefly,  and  after  him  St.  Jcrcm  :  -f  Upon  which 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  when  Mojes>  fpeaking 
of  the  Calf  of  Aaron,  fays,  that  ht  fajhioned  the 
Gold  with  a  graving  Tool,  he  means,  that  this  High 
Pried  graved  on  the  Idol  the  Marks  which  diftin- 
guifhcd  the  Ox  Apis  from  other  Images  of  the 
Kind  :  Pbllo  alfo  obfcrves,  that  the  Feaft  celebrated 
by  the  Jews  at  the  Dedication  of  this  Idol,  exactly 
rcfembled  that  which  the  Egyptians  kept  in  Ho- 
F  f  3  nour 

(0  More  Nevochim.  part  3.  ch.  46.  (j)  Lib.  i.  contra 

Appicn.  (/)  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  5. 

f  Videcur  mihi  idcirco  et  Fopulus  Ifratl  in  folitudjne  fecifTe 
f\\i  caput  vituli  quod  colcret ;  et  Jerobsato  Filius  Kabutb  viuilot 
aureos  fabricatus  eft,  quod  in  Egjpto  dedicerant.  "ATI»  «v  M»«i/.r, 
qui  fub  Figura  Bourn  coluntur,  t-fle  Decs,  hoc  in  IUA  fupcriu- 
lionc  fervarent.  Hieronymus  in  Ofeam. 
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nour  of  dpis;  in  which,  according  to  Suidas,  they 
eat  and  drank,  and  pafs'd  the  Day  in  Rejoicings, 
for  having  found  the  God.  See  Exod.  xxxii.  v.  6. 
Thus  we  iee  the  Worfhip  of  Animals  eftablifhed  in 
Egypt  in  the  Time  of  Mofes,  which  is  all  that  we 
can  fay  with  Certainty.  The  Hiftory  of  Egypt,  pre- 
ceding this  Time,  is  loft  in  the  dark  Gloom  of 
Antiquity,  and  only  affords  to  the  Curious,  Matter 
for  fruitlefs  Enquiry  and  uncertain  Conjectures. 


ARTICLE    XIX. 

NOthing  can  be  a  properer  Embellimment  of 
an  Hiftory  of  the' Works  of  the  Learned \  than 
Memoirs  of  the  Literati.  Of  this  Clafs,  the  prefent 
Age  has  produced  none  more  celebrated,  or  more 
worthy  of  Fame,  than  that  mod  excellent  and  ac- 
complifhed  Perfon,  HERMAN  BOERHAAVE.  Doc^ 
tor  of  Philofophy  and  Medicine,  ProfefTbr  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Phy fir,  and  alfo  of  Botany 
and  Chemiftry,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden,  Prefi- 
dentof  the  Chirurgical  College  in  that  City,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris. 

This  great  Man  was  born  at  Workout,  a  fmall 
Village  m  Holland,  on  the  lad  of  December,  1668, 
about  One  in  the  Morning.  His  Father,  JAMES, 
BOERHAAVE,  was  Mini'fter  cf  the  Place,  vers'd  in 
the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  excelPd 
jn  the  Knowledge  of  Hiftory  :  his  Behaviour  in  pri- 
vate  Life,  and  towards  'his  Family,  was  highly 
commendable.  Our  HERMAN  loft  his  Mother  at 
five  Years  cf  Age  •,  whereupon  his  Father  married 
?gain,  and  by  this  fecond  Venter  had  two  Sons  and 
Paughters :  JAMES^  the  elder  of  thefe  Sons, 

who 
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who  was  defigned  for  Phyfic,  is  an  eminent  Divine 
ttLeydeny  and  MARK,  the  younger,  at  Breda. 

HERMAN  was  intended  by  his  Father  for  Di- 
vinity, With  this  View  he  himfelf  initiated  him 
in  the  preparatory  Parts  of  Literature  ;  and  with 
fuch  Succefs,  that  at  Eleven  he  was  expert  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Grammars,  ready  at  transiting  and 
writing  Latin^  and  not  ignorant  of  Philofophy. 

At  the  Age  of  Twelve  he  was  fciz'd  wirh  a  ma- 
lignant Ulcer  in  his  Thigh,  that,  for  five  Years  to- 
gether, interrupted,  his  Studies  ;  and  of  which  at 
length  he  cured  himfelf,  afcer  all  the  Efforts  of  Phy- 
ficians  had  proved  ineffectual,  by  fomenting  it  with 
Salt  and  Urine:  an  Incident  that  infpired  his  firft 
Thoughts  of  ftudying  Phyfic. 

In  1682,  being  then  Fourteen,  he  was  fent  to 
Ley  den  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Health  and  Learning. 
Here  his  Progrefs  was  fo  rapid,  thit  he  was  quali- 
fied for  the  Univerfity  in  a  very  fhort  Space-,  though: 
fome  Family  Embarraflments  dctermin'd  him  to 
defer  his  Removal  thither  fome  Months  longer  tlun 
had  been  otherwife  needful.  Upon  his  Admifllon, 
at  the  Age  of  Sixteen,  he  made  a  quick  Proficiency 
in  Logic,  the  Ufe  of  the  Globes,  Natural  Philofo- 
phy, Metaphyfics,  and  Ethics,  in  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  in  Rhetoric,  Chro- 
nology, and  Geography,  and  Jikewiie  in  the  He- 
brew andCbaldee  Languages-,  fabouring  incefiantly 
at  the  fame  time  to  underitand  the  Sacred  Writings 
in  their  Originals. 

In  1687,  he  applied  to  the  Mathematics  ^  and 
cafily  acquired  a  competent  Knowledge  of  Geome- 
try, Trigonometry,  and  Algebra. 

In  1689,  the  twenty  firft  of  his  Age,  he  gave  a 
Specimen  of  his  Erudition  and  Eloquence,  in  an 
Academic  Oration,  on  this  Topic,  "  That  the  Doc- 
"  trine  of  EPICURUS,  concerning  the  chief  Good  * 

F  t  4  "  was 
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<c  was  well  underftood    by   Cicero  •,"    for  which  a 
Golden  Medal  was  conferred  upon  him. 

In  1690,  he  took  a  Degree  in  Philofophy.  The 
Subject  of  his  Thefis  was  "  the  diflindl  Natures  of 
te  the  Mind  and  Body,"  In  this  Performance  he  re- 
futed the  Syftems  of  Epicurus,  Hobs,  and  Spinofa. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  thus  qualified  himfelf 
for  entering  into  Orders,  and  that  the  little  For- 
tune left  him  was  almoft  exhaufted,  yet,  fearing 
to  rufli  immalurely  into  the  Sacred  Function,  he 
chofe  rather,  by  teaching  Mathematics,  to  fupport 
the  further  Profecution  of  his  Theological  Studies. 
This  Undertaking  increafed  his  Reputation,  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  alfo  laid  the  Foundation  of  his 
future  Fortune,  by  occafioning  his  Acquaintance  with 
Mr.  John  Fanden  Berg,  Burgomafter  of  Leyden. 
This  worthy  Magiftrate  recommended  him  to  the 
Curators,  to  compare  the  Foffian  Manufcripts  (pur- 
chafed  in  England  for  the  public  Library  at  Leyden) 
with  the  Catalogue  of  Sale.  This  he  performed  to 
the  Satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  thereby  gained 
the  Efteem  of  his  Patron  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
he  was  ever  afterwards  folicitous  for  his  Advance- 
ment. InCompliance  with  the  Perfuafions  of  this 
Gentleman  he  joined  to  his  Studies  of  Philofo- 
phy  and  Divinity  that  of  Medicine.  He  defigned 
this  laft  only  as  a  Relaxation  from  the  two  former  j 
but  the  Propenfuy  of  his  Genius  foon  made  it  be- 
come his  moft  ferious  Bufmefs.  To  perfect  him- 
felf therein,  he  diligently  perufed  the  beft  Anatomi- 
cal Writers,  made-  frequent  DifTections  of  living 
Animals,  and  attended  thofe  of  Profeflbr  Nuck  \ 
nay,  the  very  Slaughter-Houfes  did  not  efcape  him, 
but  furniflied  him  with  many  ufeful  Obfervations. 
With  equal  Induftry  and  Attention  he  read  over 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Medical  Authors,  beginning 
with  Hippocrates^  and  fo  proceeding  in  a  Chronologi- 
cal Qrder, 

TH 
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The  Refulc  of  this  was,  a  peculiar  Attachment 
to  Hippocrates,  from  whom  he  perceived  all  the 
L.atii  Writers  of  the  Faculty  had  derived  what- 
ever was  valuable  in  them.  Of  the  Moderns  he 
mod  highly  eftcemed  that  fecond  Hippocrates  our 
immortal  Sjdenbam. 

His  next  Add  refits  were  to  Chymiftry,  in  the 
Study  and  ProcefTes  of  which  he  fomerimes  fpcnt 
whole  Days  and  Nights  fucceflively. 

He  made  a  confiderable  Proficiency  in  Botany, 
by  the  Help  of  the  PI, res  Plot  a  Hermannian*  ; 
but,  befidcs  thefe,  he  was  indefatigable  in  exami- 
ning, not  only  the  Plants  in  the  Phyfic-Garden,  but 
in  the  Fields,  Rivers,  and  even  in  Places  almoit 
inacceffible. 

However,amidft  all  thefe  different  Refearches,he  in- 
ci'fiantly  profecuted  his  Theological  Studies ;  having 
not  the  lead  Intention  of  deferring  the  Sacred  Func- 
tion, to  which  his  Father  had  deftin'd  him.  Hede- 
figned,  before  his  Initiation  therein,  to  have  deliver'd 
an  Oration  on  this  Queflion,  "  Why  fonvvnv  Con- 
<c  verts  toChriftianity  were  made  formeiiy  by  iJli- 
C4  trrate  Tcachers,and  fo  few  are  made  by  the  learned 
**  of  the  prcfent  Age  ?n 

As  he  had,  for  Jome  time,  puvpofcd  to  take  a 
Degree  in  Phyfic,  before  he  entred  on  the  Sacred 
Office,  for  that  End,  he  went  to  the  Univerlity 
of  Hardcr-ivic  in  Guelder/and,  where  he  was  created 
Doctor,  in  July^  1693  :  On  which  Occafion  he  de- 
fended a  Thefis,  on  the  Ufefulncfs  cf  inf peeling  the 
Excrements  of  the  Suky  in  order  to  knviv  the  State 
of  the  Patient. 

It  was  his  Defign,  as  foon  as  he  returned  to  Ley  den  ^Q 
havecngaged  directly  in  the  Miniftry  ^  but  Providence 
hadotherwifedecreed.  An  incidental  Exprefiionoi  his, 
in  a  Converfation  that  happen'd  in  the  Boat  as  he  came, 
concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Spinofi,  entirely  deieated 
his  Intention,  An  ill-natur'd  Fellow- PaflTcnger  took 

Occafion 
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Occafion  thence  to  fufpect,  and  as  foon  as  they  ar- 
rived at  Leyden^  to  propagate  a  Report,  that  Boer- 
haave  was  become  a  Spinofift.  This  Scandal  was  enter- 
tained by  fo  many,  and  made  fo  fenfible  an  Impref- 
fion,  that  our  Candidate,  perceiving  it,  began  to 
fear,  Jeft  a  Licence  for  Preaching  fhould  be  refjfed 
him,  if  he  applied  for  it.  Upon  this  he  confuked  with  , 
fome  of  his  principal  Friends,  whether  he  fhould  ha- 
zard fuch  a  Repulfe,  or  whether,  as  he  had  the  requi- 
fite  Knowledge  and  other  proper  Qualifications  of  a 
Phyfician,hehadnot  better  lay  afide  all  Thoughts  of 
Divinity,  as  a  Profeffion,  and  apply  himfelf,  en- 
tirely to  Medicine.  They  unanimouQy  approved  of 
the  latter  Alternative  ;  and,  in  Confequence  of  that 
Determination,  we  fhall  henceforth  find  him  direct- 
ing all  his  Views,  and  exercifing  all  his  Talents,  for 
his  own  Reputation  and  the  Benefit  of  Mankind, 
in  that  moft  ufeful  and  honourable  Sphere. 

At  his  firft  fetting  out  in  this  Way,  he  did  not 
prefently  rife  to  Fame  and  Practice  j  on  the  contrary, 
he  faw  feveral,  inferior  to  him  in  Merit,  furpafiing 
him  in  thefe  Refpedb.  This  did  not  check,  but  ra- 
ther excited  him  more  in  the  Purfuit  of  Knowledge  j 
being  ambitious  of  no  Succefs  but  what  fhould  be 
founded  on  his  Deferts.  And  fo  eager  was  he  to 
eftablifh  this  firmeft  Bafis  of  Profperity,  that  he 
Ihunned  any  thing  that  might  interrupt  fo  virtuous 
a  Labour :  And  therefore  it  was,  that  he  declined  an 
Jnvitationjfrom  one  of  King  William  of  England's 
chief  Favourites,  for  fettling  at  the  Hague  *  on  very 
alluring  Terms,  and  ftili  greater  Expectations  j  ap- 
prehending the  Engagements  of  that  Situation  would 
prove  too  frequent  an  Avocation  from  his  beloved 
Studies. 

In  1701,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fupply  the  Place 
of  Profefibr  Drelincourt*  then  deceafed,  as  Lecturer 
upon  the  Inftitutes  of  Phyfic.  On  his  undertaking 
this  Employment  he  delivered  an  Oration,  May 

the 
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the  1 8th,  N.  S.  "  recommending  Hippocrates^  re- 
ct  prefenting  the  Office  and  Seels  of  Phyficians, 
tc  the  Origin  of  the  Art  amorg  the  Babylonians 
"  and  Chaldeans,  the  State  of  it  among  the  Greeks 
ct  and  Egyptians^  the  primary  Conjunction  of 
c«  Theory  with  Pradice,  the  Abufe  of  the  former, 
<c  by  giving  it  the  Preeminence  ever  Obfervation  and 
"  Experience, and  the  Neceflky  of  collecting  Facts 
*c  undifguifed  and  untainted  by  any  Hypothefes." 

In  his  Ledlures  on  the  Meclic.il  Inllitutts  he  took 
all  proper  Occafions  of  introducing  Chymiftry. 
This  Method  was  to  his  Pupils  fo  pleafing,  that 
they  unanimoufly  importun'd  him  to  inftrudt  them 
in  that  Art.  He  complied,  and  went  through  a 
Courfe  of  it  in  fo  extraordinary  a  Manner,  as  in- 
duced the  Univerfity  of  Groningeti,  two  Years  af- 
terwards, in  1703,  to  offer  him  thc-ir  vacant  Pro- 
fefibrmip  of  Medicine.  He  declined  the  Invitation, 
with  grateful  Acknowledgdments  however  of  the 
Favour  intended  him.  His  Patron,  M.  VANDEN- 
BrRG,  then  a  Burgomafter  of  Leyden^  and  one 
of  the  Curators  alfo  of  that  Univcrfity,  let  this 
Invitation  and  Refufal  in  fo  advantageous  a  Light, 
that  a  Decree  pafs'd  for  an  Augmentation  of  his  annual 
Salary  where  he  wa?,  and  tor  the  Reverfion  of  the 
nexc  Medical  Prof-rflbrfhip  that  mould  there  become 
vacant.  Hereupon  he  pronounced  a  fecond  Oration, 
concerning  <c  the  extreme  Ufefulnefsj  and  even  Ne- 
<-  cefiity,  of  Mechanical  Re.  in  Phyfic." 

On  the  1 8th  of  February,  N.  S.  1709.  he  was 
appointed  Profeflbr  of  Medicine  and  Botany,  upon 
the  D^ceafe  of  Dr.  HOTTON.  ThcSvibjeclsof  his 
inaugural  Speech  were,  "  the  Simplicity  of  true  Me- 
'c  dical  Science,  the  Corruption  of  it  by  Alchemi- 
«'  cal  and  Metaphyfical  Rhaplb  lifts,  and  the  only 
'*  effectual  Method  of  improving  and  ellablifhing  itf 
ic  by  Obfervation,  Experiments  -;.\v\  Dv\1u6lions 
*  naturally  refulcing  from  thence."  He  difcharged 

the 
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the  Duties  of  this  Station  with  his  accuftomed  In- 
duftry,  and,  in  a  few  Years,  enriched  the  Phyfic 
Garden  with  a  vaft  Encreafe  of  Plants. 

In  1714,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Reclorfhip  of 
the  Univcrfity.  The  fame  Year,  Auguft  8.  N.  S. 
he  was  conftituted  Profeffor  of  the  Practice  of  Phy- 
fic, in  the  Room  of  BID  LOO.  In  the  Exercife  of 
this  Function  he  attended  the  Univerfity  Infirmary 
twice  a  Week,*  to  the  great  Advantage  both  of  his 
Pupils  and  Patients.  It  was  about  this  Time,  pro- 
bably, that  he  was  created  Prefident  of  the  Chirurgi- 
cal  College. 

At  the  Expiration  of  his  Redlorfhip,  in  1725, 
he  delivered  an  Oration  "  on  the  Method  of  ob- 
"  taining  Certainty  in  Phyfic."  In  this  Difcourfe 
he  had  cenfured  DES  CARTES,  for  founding  a 
Syftem  of  Phyfiology  on  Hypothefis,  which  can  be 
folidly  grounded  on  Experiment  only.  This  was 
heinouQy  refented  by  one  AN  D  ALA,  an  orthodox  Car- 
/^//flwProfeffor  of  Divinity  and  Philofophy  ztFraneker, 
who,  thinking  the  Stability  of  the  Church  depended 
on  that  of  his  Matter's  Principles,  pronounced  it  to 
be  in  the  utmoft  Danger  by  this  Attack  of  them. 
He  inveighed  bitterly  againft  Mr.  BOERHAAVI, 
as  propagating  Sfinozifm  and  Infidelity.  This  was 
fo  falfe  and  ill-founded  an  Accufation,  that  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  Univerfity  to  which  Andala  belonged 
infifted  on  his  retracing  the  Scandal,  notwithftanding 
Mr.  BOERHAAVZ'S  generous  Inftances  to  the  con- 
trary. This  Affair  only  added  a  greater  Luftre  to 
his  Character. 

His  Name  was  now  celebrated  in  Foreign  Na- 
tions;  and  this  fame  Year  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  teftified  its  Efteem  by  a  Diploma,  ap- 
pointing him  a  Correfpondent  in  Natural  Philofo- 
phy •,  and  in  1728  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  .that 
^earned  Body,  in  the  Room  of  Count  M A  RSI G LI., 
^eceafed,  his  intimate  Friend.  April  30.  1730,  he 

was 
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was  propofed  by  Dr  Mortimer,  one  cf  its  Secre- 
taries, to  the  Royal  Society  at  London^  and  he  was 
chofen  a  Fellow,  Nem'tne  Contradicenie. 

His  own  Univerfity  embrac'd  all  Opportunities 
of  advancing  his  Fame  and  Intereft  :  Accordingly^ 
in  1718,  he  fucceeded  LE  MORT,  in  the  Profcl- 
forfhip  of  Chymiftry  •,  and  on  the  2ift  of  September 
he  delivered  an  Oration  on  this  Subject,  *e  Thac 
44  Chymiftry  was  capable  of  clearing  itfelf  from  ics 
4<  own  Errors." 

On  the  22d  of  the  fame  Month,  juft  three  Years 
afterwards,  he  pronounced  a  funeral  Eulogium  on  his 
Ute  Friend  and  Colleague  Profefibr  BERNARD  AL- 
BJNUS,  Father  of  Si  EGFR i ED  ALBINUS,  the  pre- 
fent  celebrated  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy  at  Leyden. 
Herein  he  drew  his  own  as]  truly  as  the  Deceafed  s 
Portrait,  while  he  was  extolling  that  good  Man's 
"  incefiant  Diligence,  in  the  Purfuitof  new  Difcove- 
41  ries  j  his  WifJom,  in  founding  his  Natural  Phi- 
44  lofophy  on  Mathematics  and  Mechanics,  and  fur- 
c<  nifliinghimfelf  from  thence,  as  well  as  from  Chy- 
"  miflry,  with  moft  valuable  Afiiftances  in  the  heal- 
44  ing  An  j  his  Labour,  in  collecting,  digefting,  anil 
t4  applying  to  the  Improvement  of  his  Profcffion, 
"  all  that  was  to  be  found  ufeful  in  the  Anatomical, 
Cc  Chirurgical,  Theoretical,  or  Practical  Writers, 
<c  antientand  moJern  ^  his  Judgment,  in  Mcthodi- 
Ct  zing  the  Fruic  of  his  laborious  Uefearches  •,  and 
41  the  Perfpicuity,  Candour  and  Courtcfy  which  ac- 
41  companied  all  his  publick  Exercifes." 

While  Mr.  BOERHAAVE  was  thus laborioufly  ctif- 
charging  fo  many  important  Funclions,  depending 
too  much  on  the  Strength  of  his  Conftitution,  he 
was,  about  the  Middle  of  Auguft^  1722,  leized 
with  a  violent  Fit  of  the  Gout,  which  confined  him 
to  his  Bed  near  fix  Months.  Jn  1727,  he  under- 
went another  very  dangerous  Illnefs,  owing  to  the 
Caule  as  the  former.  Being  threatned  with 

a  Re- 
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a  Relapfe  in  the  Year  1729,  he  found  himfelf  un- 
der a  Necefficy  of  refigning  the  Pr of e (Tor (hips  of 
Botany  and  Chymiftry.  This  Event  occafioned  an 
elegant  Declamation,  Jpril  28,  N.  S.  in  which  he 
commemorates  many  fortunate  Incidents  of  his  Life, 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  Favours  of  thofe  who 
contributed  thereto,  and  expatiates  on  the  PJeafures 
which  attended  the  Profecudon  of  his  Botanical  and 
Chymical  Employments. 

His  eighth  and  laft  Oration  was  delivered,  Feb.  8. 
1731,  on  his  refigning  the  Rectorfhip  a  fecond 
Time.  In  this  Difcourfe  he  proves,  that  a  ftricl: 
Obfervation  of  and  Obedience  to  Nature  is  the 
Phyfician's  indifpenfible  Duty,  his  only  Merit, 
what  intitles  him  to  the  higheft  Honours  in  his  Pro- 
feffion,  and  is,  moreover,  the  fureft  Road  to  Sue- 
ccfs. 

This  moft  ufeful  and  illuflrious  Life  is  drawing 
towards  a  Period.  The  above-mentioned  lllnefs, 
which  feiz'd  Mr.  BOERHAAVZ  in  1722,  and  which 
proceeded  from  his  expofing  himfelf  to  the  Morning 
Dews  before  Siin-rifing,  was  attended  with  excru- 
ciating arthritic  Pains,  and  at  length  terminated  in 
a  paralytic  Affection,  which  almoft  deprived  hirn 
of  Feeling,  and  entirely  of  the  Ufe  of  his  Legs ; 
fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  whole  Months  on  his 
Back,  without  being  able  to  xurn  himfelf,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Torment  he  fuffered  by  the  leaft  Bend- 
ing. He  attributed  his  Recovery,  after  finding  no 
Relief*  from  any  other  Medicines,  to  the  plentiful 
Ufe  of  the  expreft  Juices  of  the  laclefcent  and  pap- 
pefcent  Plants,  affiited  with  the  ferulaceous  Gums. 
It  was  on  January  the  nth  that  he  again  opened 
his  private  College,  after  this  long  and  terrible 
Diforder  :  The  Evening  of  which  Day  was  cele- 
brated with  public  Rejoicings  and  Illuminations. 
The  Fever  that  attacked  him  about  the  End  of 
1727  not  only  brought  him  to  the  very  Brink  of 

the 
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the  Grave,  but  fo  irrecoverably  impaired  his  Con- 
ftitution,  that  he  was  conftrained,  as  we  have  faid, 
to  divtft  himfelf  of  his  two  Profefibrfhips,  in  the 
Exercifes  of  which  he  chiefly  delighted  ;  though  he 
ftill  laboured  in  private  with  great  Afilduity,  even 
till  the  Middle  of  the  Year  1737,  when  he  was 
feized  with  that  fatal  Diftemper,  which  put  a 
Clofeto  his  invaluable  Life,  and  unwearied  Endea- 
vours for  the  Good  of  Mankind. 

The  firft  Symptom  was  a  Difficulty  of  Breathing, 
which  increased  gradually.     He  has  ddcribed  has 
Indifpofition,  in  fome  of  his  Letters,  in  Terms  be- 
coming a  Phyfician,  a  Philofopher,  and  a  Chriltian. 
In  one  he  wrote  to  his  learned  Friend,  Baron  BAS- 
•  AND,  he  thus  exprefies  himfelf:  "  An  Impofthu- 
"  mation  of  the  Lungs,  which  has  daily  increafed  for 
"  thefe  laft  three  Months,  almofl  fuffocates  me  upon 
44  the  lead   Motion  •,  if  it  fhould  continue  to  in- 
"  create  without  breaking,  I  mult  fink  under  it  \  if  it 
u  fhould  break,  the  Event  is  ftill  dubious  j  happen 
<c  what  may,  why  (hould  I  be  concerned,  fince  it 
44  cannot  be  but  according  to  the  Will  of  the  Su- 
c<  preme  Being,  what  elfe  fhould   I   defire  ?  God 
41  be  praifed.     In  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  wanting 
44  in  the  Ufe  of  the  mod  approved  Remedies,  in 
44  order  to  mitigate  the  Difeafc,  by  promoting  Ma- 
41  turation,  no  ways  anxious  about  the  Succefs  of 
44  them:  I  have   lived  to  upwards  of  Sixty-eight 
44  Years,  and  always  chearful."     Finding  alfo  un- 
ufual  Pulfations  of  the  Artery  in  the  Right  Side  of 
the  Neck,  and  Intermifflons  of  the  Pulfe,  he  con- 
cluded there  were  polypous  Concretions  between  the 
Heart  and  Lungs,  with  a  Dilatation  of  the  VefTds. 
September  the  8th,    1738,  he  wrote  his    Cafe,    as 
follows,  to  Dr.  Mortimer,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  :  *c  It  is  a  Year  fince  Age,  Application,  and 
4(  immoderate  Fatnefs,  have. produced  an  utter  Incp- 
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*'  titude  to  any  kind  of  Exercifo  in  fuch  a  heavy 
*'  corpulent  Body,  full  of  inert  ^Humours,  and, 
44  upon  the  leaft  Motion,  gafping  for  Breath,  with 
"•  a  Pulie  ftrangely  irregular  ;  but  the  mod  urgent 
*c  Symptom  was,  the  Interruption  or  Stoppage  of 
fct  Refpirarion  on  falling  aflcep,  and  the  Prevention 
"  of  any  Reft,  by  a  iudden  terrible  Scnfution,  as 
'e  of  Strangling  5  upon  which  the  Abdomen  with 
tc  all  the  Parts  below  it  became  dropfical :  And 
41  notwithstanding  the  Removal  of  thefe  Symptoms, 
4t  there  remain  Pain  of  the  Belly,  wkh  gnat  Weak- 
c<  nefs  and  Anxiety,  a  fuffocating  Afthma,  fhort 
16  are  my  Slumbers,  difturbed  with  Dreams,  the 
<e  Mind  is  incapable  of  any  Bufinefs  *,  wearied  with 
<fc  Conflict,  I  gain  no  Releafe,  yet  patiently  wait 
tc  the  Divine  Pleafure,  to  which  I  am  wholly  re- 
cc  fign'd.*'  Thus  did  Reafon  and  Faith  happily 
contribute,  to  fupport  him  under  thole  Preflures 
which  had  elfe  been  intolerable. 

During  this  Difeafe,  he  intimated  to  one  of  his 
Friends,  that  he  had  a  clearer  Perception  of  the  Di- 
(linction  and  Union  of  the  fpiritual  and  corporeal 
Parts  of  him,  than  was  attainable  by  meer  Medi- 
tation ;  as  if  not  otherways  procurable  than  by  long 
Sicknefs. 

Toward  the  End  of  Au$uft  he  fecmed  fomewhat 
better,  but  foon  relapfed;  and  declining  to  the  23d 
of  September^  yet  ftill  maintaining  a  ferene  Compo- 
fure,  he  then  expired,  aged  Seventy,  wanting  three 
Months. 

His  Death  caufed  an  univerfal  undifiembled 
Mourning  3  not  only  his  Pupils  and  particular  Ac- 
quaintance were  affected  by  the  irreparable  Lofs, 
but  it  was  felt  and  lamented  by  the  Univerfity  and 
City  of  Ley  den )  to  both  which  he  had  long  been 
the  higheft  Honour  and  Emolument,  by  the  Re- 
public of  PlQlland)  and  by  that  of  Learning.  Well 
did  he  merit  the  Character  given  of  him,  by  the 
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judicious  Tranflator  of  our  Royal  Society's  Tranf" 
adions  into  French*  u  This  great  Man  is  departed, 
44  to  the  irretrievable  Lofs  of  Philofophy  and  Phy- 
44  fie.    Long  was  he  the  Oracle  of  his  Faculty,  and 
44  the  Phyfician  of  all  Europe.     Never  was   Pre- 
<c  ceptor  more  beloved,  Proiefibr  more  celebrated, 
"  nor  Phyfician  more  confulted.     He  arrived  to  an 
•l  Eminence  in  all  the  Branches  of  Medicine,  had  the 
*4  Glory  of  teaching  them  with  equal  Applaufe,  and 
44  the  Happinefs  of  feeing  himfelf  admired  without 
"  being  obnoxious   to  the  Effects  of  Envy,  or  to 
44  any   difparaging   Contradiction  ;  infomuch  that 
44  he  was  never  mentioned  by  the  greateft  of  his 
44  Contemporaries,  but  with  Encomiums.    His  fole 
44  Authority,  without  the  Support  of  Arguments, 
<4  was  admitted  as  decifive.    He  was  not  lefs  iuccefs- 
44  ful  in  Practice,  than  learned  in  Theory,  and  is 
C4  therefore  (tiled   the  Battavian  Hippocrates.     The 
4C  Qualities  of  his  Mind  rendered  him  flill  more 
4<  amiable  than   thofc  of  his  Underftanding.     He 
44  was  a  fure  Patron  to  Men  of  Genius  and  Learn- 
*4  ing,  employing  his  own  Reputation,  as  it  were 
"  wholly  for  their  Service."  The  ingenious  Author 
of  the  Englifo   Account  of  his  Life,  adds  to  the 
above  Panegyric  :  <4  He  was  a  Man  of  a  vaft  Com- 
"  prehenfion,  profound  Judgment,  prodigious  Me- 
*c  mory,  folid  Experience,    and   unparallel'd  Mo- 
44  defty.    His  Religion,  though  ftridl,  was  rational- 
*'  he  fought  Truth  conftantly,efpoufcd  it  zealoufly, 
44  and  on  his   Labours  Mankind  may  fafely  rely  ; 
Ct  he   was  faithful  and  civil  to  his  very   Enemies  ; 
44  his  Skill  not  only  in  Philofophy  and  Phyfic  was 
41  reverenced   by   all   who  excel   in  thofe  Studies, 
4i  but  his   Attainments  in  other  Learning   excited 
Ct  Admiration.     His  Knowledge  had  a  right  Jn- 
G  g  fluence 
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*'  fluence  upon  the  Temper  of  his  Mind,  which 
*'  was  endowed  with  all  the  Humility,  Benevo- 
*'  lence,  Fortitude,  and  Sincerity,  of  a  found  and 
"  unaffected  Philofopher". 

It  cannot  be  difagreeable  to  the  Reader,  that  I 
fubjoin  to  thefe  Memoirs  of  Mr.  BOERHAAVE, 
a  brief  Account  of  fuch  of  his  Writings  as  have  not 
been  taken  Notice  of  in  the  foregoing  Narrative. 

His  Inftituriohes  Medico  firft  appcar'd  in  1707, 
about  fix  Years  after  he  commenced  Lecturer,  and 
two  Years  before  he  was  advanced  toaProfefibrfhip. 
They  were  printed  in  OctavOjand  have  patted  fcveral 
Editions.  The  Author  therein,  after  a  brief  but 
accurate  Hiftory  of  the  Origin,  Progrefs  and  Suc- 
cefs  of  the  Art,  confiders  the  Principles  thereof, 
and  diftinguifhes  its  feveral  Branches.  He  enters 
into  a  Difquifition  of  the  Animal  CEjonomy,  treats 
of  the  Aliment,  which  he  purfues  through  the 
whole  Procefs  of  its  Preparation,  by  the  reipeclive 
Organs  and  Operations  of  the  Machine,  till  it  is 
converted  into  the  Subftance  of  the  Body.  All  this 
he  does  fo  fully,  with  fuch  Judgment  and  Per- 
fpicuity,  rejecting  vain  Hypothefes,  delivering  no 
Propofuion  as  certain,  that  is  not  grounded  on  Ob- 
fervation,  Experiments,  or  clear  Deductions  from 
them,  that  the  Work  has  merited  and  met  with 
the  Approbation  of  the  moft  eminent  Phyficians. 
It  was  the  Fruit  of  a  fuperior  Knowledge  in  Ma- 
thematics, Anatomy,  Philofophy,  and  Chemiftry, 
directed  and  applied  by  a  fagacious  Underftanding, 
with  unwearied  Induftry.  The  Fame  of  it  ex- 
tended  not  throughout  Europe  only,  but  into  Aftx 
and  dfewhere.  It  was  by  Order  of  the  Mufti  tran- 
flated  and  printed  in  the  Arabic  Language  at  Con- 
Jlantinople^  to  fpread  the  Doctrine  of  it  through- 
out the  Ottoman  Empire. 

In 
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In  1708  he  publifh'd  his  Aphorifms  for  the 
Knowledge  and  Cure  of  Difeafes  •,  which  Book 
has  likewife  undergone  feveral  Imprefiions  a:  Ley- 
den.  It  was  the  Produce  of  intenfe  Labour  and  ex- 
quifite  Judgment.  The  Author  acknowledges  him- 
felf  to  have  been  chiefly  enlighmed  into  thi*  Sub- 
ject, by  the  Writings  of  the  Greek  Phyficians,  thofc 
fkilful  and  diligent  Followers  of  Nature  j  and  he 
has  transferred  into  this  Work  the  mod  valuable 
Obfervationa  and  Precepts  of  Hippocrates,  together 
with  what  is  of  greateft  Ufe  in  the  reft  of  the  Greek 
and  Litin  Phyficians,  as  well  as  in  the  beft  of  the 
Arabian  and  modern  Writers:  Taking  Care,  how- 
ever, not  to  recommend  or  alledge  any  thing  from 
the  latter,  but  what  he  had  confirmed  by  his  own 
Experience.  In  fhort,  we  have  in  this  Treatife  an 
incomparable  Syftem,  made  up  of  the  approved 
Difcoveries  of  the  greateft  Ornanvnts  of  the  Fa- 
culty, in  which  all  the  principal  Diftempers  are  re- 
prefentcd  with  their  mutual  Relations,  and  the 
Caufes  Concomitants  and  Cure  of  each  are  diftinclly 
and  accurately  ftated:  And  all  this  fo  methodically, 
that,  as  in  Geometry,  beginning  with  the  moft 
fimplc,  he  proceeds  gradually  to  the  lefs  and  more 
complicated,  fo  that  the  preceding  illuftrate  the 
following  Truths,  and  a  difagreeable  Repetition  is 
avoided. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  both  the  Inftitutes  and 
Apborifms  are  delivered  with  fuch  Brevity,  the 
Doctrines  thereof  are  fo  clofely  compacted,  that 
great  Sagacity,  as  well  as  Application,  is  requifitc 
to  the  comprehending  of  them,  fo  as  to  reap  any 
confidcrable  Advantage  thereby.  But  to  remedy 
this  Inconvenience,  and  to  render  them  generally 
ufcful,  they  have  been  feverally  commented  on,  by 
two  learned  Difciples  of  the  Author:  The  Infti- 
tutions,  by  Dr.  H  A  L  L  E  R  ;  an  Englijh  Tranfla- 
G  g  2  tioa 
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tion  of  which  Work  is  now  printed  in  fix  Volumes, 
Odlavo,  at  London,  by  W.  Innys,  in  Pater-nofler- 
Row:  The  Aphorifms,  by  Dr.  VANS  WE  i  T  EN, 
Phyfician,  if  I  miftake  not,  at  prefent  to  their  Im- 
perial Majefties.  The  Performance  of  the  latter  of 
thefe  Gentlemen,  in  the  Latin  Tongue,  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Leydeny  in  two  Volumes,  Quarto ,  an 
Englifo  Tranflation  of  which  is  printed  by  MefT. 
Knapton*  of  this  City,  in  eight  Volumes,  Odlavo. 
Another  Volume  is  expected  from  M,  VANSWEITEN. 
When  this  worthy  Perfon  has  compleated  his  De- 
fign,  the  Work  will  be  equivalent  to  a  Library  of 
pradical  Writers,  and  may  almoft  obviate  the  Need 
of  any  other,  except  fuch  as  have  given  Hiftories 
of  particular  Cafes,  or  treated  of  (ome  cutaneous 
Difeafes,  and  on  fuch  topical  Diforders  as  thofe  of 
the  Eyes,  Ears,  &V. 

The  firft  Edition  of  Mr.  BOERHAAVE'S 
Materia  Me  die  a  was  in  1719.  It  was  compofed 
folely  for  his  own  College,  and  not  defigned  for 
the  Prefs ;  but  an  erroneous  Imprcflion  of  it  deal- 
ing into  the  World,  *  to  prevent  the  Mifchief 
which  might  arife  from  that,  as  well  as  to  vindicate 
his  own  Reputation  and  Right,  he  revifed  and  en- 
larged the  genuine  Copy,  and  fent  it  to  the  Prefs.  It 
was  reprinted  in  1727,  with  further  Corrections. 
ThisTreatife  is  here  mentioned,  not  in  due  Order  of 
Time,  but  on  the  Score  of  its  Connection  with  the 
dpborifms,  to  which  it  entirely  relates  ;  and  the 
prudent  Author  diflwades  every  one  from  ufing  it, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  Nature  of  the  Dif- 
eafes defcribed  in  the  latter,  and  explained  in  his 
Commentaries  thereon. 

In 
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In  1710,  the  Year  after  he  was  made  Profefibr 
of  Botany,  he  publifhed,  in  one  Volume,  O6lavo, 
an  Index  of  the  Plants  then  in  the  Phyfic  Garden 
at  Ley  den.  Ten  Years  after  he  enlarged  it  to  two 
Volumes  in  Quirto  j  prefixing  a  new  an*.!  co,  ious  Pre- 
face, with  a  Plan,  ami  fhort  Hiftory  of  che  Phyfic 
Garden,  of  all  the  Profeflbis  preceding  him,  and 
of  the  Improvemenrs  it  received  from  each.  He 
indeed  had  enrich'd  it  vaflly  beyond  any  of  them, 
having  more  than  doubled  the  Number  of  Plants 
that  were  in  it  when  it  came  under  his  Care,  and 
raifed  it  to  the  m^ft  flouriftiing  State  of  any  Phyfic 
Garden  in  the  World,  it  exhibiting  a  Specimen  of 
almoft  all  the  rareft  vegetable  Productions  of  the  feve- 
ral  Quarters  of  the  Earth.  In  this  Index  our  Author 
has  clafTed  the  Subject  more  judicioufly  than  any 
before  him  ;  forming  his  Genera  in  the  moft  accu- 
rate Manner ;  being  the  firfl  and  only  Botanift  who 
took  to  his  Afiiftance  all  the  Parts  of  Plants  ferving 
to  Fructification,  and  gave  fo  clear  a  verbal  De- 
fcription  of  them  as  to  render  the  Figures  of  them 
needlefs. 

In  1724  he  publifhed  the  Cafe  of  Baron  WAS- 
S  E  N  A  E  R  ;  which,  as  the  elegant  Writer  of  Boer- 
haavc's  Life  in  Englijh  fays,  is  juftly  deemed  an 
incomparable  Specimen  of  the  Art  of  Defcription, 
for  inveftigating  the  real  State  of  the  Patient,  and 
the  principal  Indications,  in  moft  intricate  Dirtem* 
pers. 

In  1725,  with  the  Afliftance  of  the  prefent  Pro- 
fcffor  Albinus,  he  gave  an  Edition  of  all  the  Ana- 
tomical and  Chirurgical  Works  of  V  E  s  s  A  L  i  u  s, 
with  the  Life  of  that  learned  Anacomift. 

In  1728  he  fet  form  another  accurate  Hiftory 
of  an  uncommon  life,  which  at  the  End  of  ten 
Months  proved  fatal  to  the  Marquis  of  St.  A  u- 
B  A  N. 

G  g  3  The 
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7  The  fame  Year  his  Treatife  on  the  Venereal 
Difeafe  appeared  ;  ferving  as  a  Preface  to  the  laft 
Edition  of  the  earlieft  Authors  on  that  Subject. 

In  1731  he  put  out  an  accurate  Impreffion  of 
Aretaeus.  At  this  Time,  in  Concurrence  with  Dr. 
Groenvelf,  he  was  labouring  to  give  a  compleat 
Edition  likewife  of  all  the  Greek  Phyficians,  except 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  (that  were  already  done  by 
Charters}  and  had  made  a  confiderable  Progrefs 
in  Nicander  •,  but  being  greatly  retarded  in  the 
Profecution  of  this  noble  Defign,  by  his  many  and 
urgent  Occupations,  his  Death  prevented  the  finifh- 
ing  of  it. 

I  he  following  Year  produced  his  Elements  of 
Chemiftry,  in  two  Volumes,  Quarto  $  which,  had 
it  been  the  only  Labour  of  his  Life,  would  have 
fufEced  to  immortalize  his  Chara&er.  With  this 
excellent  Work  we  may  properly  enough  mention 
thofe  three  Memoirs  on  Quickfilver,  which  he  fent 
to  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Paris,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  former,  NQ  430, 
443,  444.  In  thefe  Difcourfes  he  has  communicated 
the  Refult  of  much  reading  and  laborious  Experi- 
ments, in  reference  to  Tranfmutation  ;  which  he  was 
inclined  to  think  feafible. 

The  lad  of  his  Publications  was  that  Work  of 
Sivamm'.rdam,  in  two  Volumes,  Folio,  intitled,  The 
Bible  of  Nature,  in  Latin  and  Dutch,  joint  Co- 
lumns ;  which  owes  its  Prefervation,  with  the  Life 
of  the  Author  prefix'd,  wholly  to  him. 

There  were  feveral  valuable  Authors,  to  the  new 
Editions  of  which  he  prefixed  Prefaces.  There  arc 
feme  Poems  alfo  of  his  competing. 

I  will  clofe  thefe  Memoirs  with  a  few  Words 
concerning  Mr.  Boerhaavfs  publick  Lectures  and 
Improvements  in  Phyfic. 

Befide 
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Befidc  the  public  Lecture  on  Botany,  and  the 
three  private  Lectures  abovementioned  on  Chc- 
miftry,  the  Inftitutes  and  Practice  of  Phyflc,  all 
which  every  Lecture-Day  employed  him  four 
Hours  in  fpeaking,  he  frequently  fpent  one  Hour 
more  in  giving  a  public  Lecture  on  fomc  particular 
Subjects. 

He  began  thefe  Lectures  about  1702,  with  a 
Courfe  ot  Experimental  Phitofophy  applied  wholly 
to  the  further  Explanation  of  the  animal  (Economy. 
In  1^09,  during  the  Summer,  he  demonflrated  the 
Plants  in  the  Phyfic  Garden,  and  in  Winter  explain- 
ed the  Structure  of  them.  In  1710  he  treated  on 
the  Method  of  ftudying  Phyfic.  Jn  the  two  follow- 
ing Years  he  difcourfed  on  the  Operations  of  Mcdi- 
cines,as  they  act  on  the  Solids  only,  the  Fluids  only, 
or  on  both  (whether  feparately  or  at  once)  or  laftJy,  as 
they  fpecifkally  refpect  particular  Parts  or  Humours. 
In  1713  his  Lectures  were  on  Hearing  ;  the  Year 
following  on  Vifion  ;  and  afterwards  on  the  Origin 
of  Man ;  he  confidered  the  Objects  of  Sight  and 
Hearing,  Light  and  Sound,  with  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Eye  and  Ear.  In  1715  he  defcanted  on  Ref- 
piration.  From  1718  to  1728  he  dwelt  on  the 
four  Elements,  Fire,  Air,  Water,  Earth.  In  1729 
he  was  upon  the  human  Calculus.  The  fix  enfuing 
Years  he  dcfcribed  the  Difeafes  of  the  Nerves.  Du- 
ring 1^36,  1737,  he  explained  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart.  The  lad  public  Lectures,  in  1738,  were 
on  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  Blood. 
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BAratier,  (John  Philip)  his  Birth  and  Educa- 
tion^ 245—- 251.  His  Courfe  of  Study*  252, 
256,  269,  272 — 275,  287.  His  firfl  Work* 
253.  'The  Oscafeon  of  his  Application  to  Mathe- 
maticks^  255.  His  Propofal  to  the  Royal  Society 
at  London  for  discovering  the  Longitude,  257. 
The  Royal  Society's  Anfwer^  281.  The  Honours 
done  him  by  Prince^  illujlrious  Perfons*  Univer- 
fities^  and  other  literary  Societies*  262—272.  His 
Letter  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  275. 
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Regifter  concerning  bis  Projects,  284  The  Plan  of 
his  Enquiries  into  the  Egyptian  Antiquities ,  287. 
The  Circumftances  of  his  Sicknefs  andDeath^  291-— 
301.  His  general  Charafter,  301—311.  An 
Abridgment  of  his  Eulogium,  311.  His  Epitaph^ 
313.  A  Catalogue  of  his  Writ  ings  *  314.  Re- 
fleftions  founded  on  his  furprizing  Capacity  and 
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Benfon,  ( Dr.)  a  brief  Ac count  of  bL  Defence  of 
Scripture  Cbriftianity,  54 

Boerhaave  (Dr.  Herman)  Memoirs  of  bis  Life, 
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Boyle,  (Robert)  an  Account  of  the  new  Edition  of 
bis  Works,  2 1 1 
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COmmerce,  an  EJ/ay  thereon,  *—47 

Country,  (one'sj  an  exceffive  Love  of  if  cen- 
fured*  175 

Cricicifms,  on  feveral  Greek  Expreffions^  167,  173, 
182,  185,  196.  On  the  twenty- fourth  Chapter 
$f  the  fecond  Book  of  Samuel,  368. 
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Animal^  437 
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TOSEPH,  Dr.  Morgan'/  defamatory  Account 
J   of  himy  49.    Vindicated  from  the  dfperfions  of 
that  unhappy  Apoftate*  50. 


A  W,  (Rev.  Mr.  Edmund)  an  Account  of  his 
Confiderations  on  the  State  of  the  World*  396 


OBligation,  (Moral)  the  Foundation  of  it  confi- 
dcred)  102—162 

Phocylides, 
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PHocylides,  bis  preceptive  Poem,  163  — 
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Power,  (Maritime)  by  whom  cultivated^  5—28. 
The  Advantages  of  France  in  refpeft  of  it,  28. 
jjn  Objection  to  the  promoting  of  it  anfiuered,  32. 
The  great  Benefit  arifing  from  it,  where  it  is  pro- 
tetled  and  encouraged,  34.  The  (Economy  of  it 
in  France,  35.  The  illuftriout  Effecls  of  it  to  Ci- 
ties and  Nations,  41—47. 

Pfalm,  (the  iStk)  a  curious  Account  of  it,        365 

—  —  (the  I33</)  the  Defign  of  it  imagined,  and 

its  Subjett  embellished^  360 


REfurreclion,  (A)  taught  by  an  ancient  Heathen 
Poet,  190 

Refurredion,  of  Jefus,  a  Jbort  Account  of  a  freatife 
relating  thereto,  59— 78 


SMITH,  (Rev.  Mr.)  a  Character  of  his  Na- 
tural Hi  ft  or  y  of  Nevis,  &c.  318 
Soul,  (the)  Reflections  on  its  Immortality  and  fep*- 
rate  State,  191 
Space,  Remarks  thereupon^  87 
Sccphenfon,  (Mr.  David)  an  Abftraft  of  bit  New 
Mechanical  Praftice  of  Pbyfick,                       399 
Supcrftition,  inftanced,   '                                        189 
Syk?s,(£)r.)  an  Abftraft  of  his  Examination  of  Mr. 
Warburton'j  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  an- 
cienc  Legislators,  &c.                           3 2 1—358 
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FTHEmplu'm  Harmonise,  an  Account  of  it,    394 


Virtue,  fMoral)  Remarks  relating  to  the  Foun- 
dation thereof,  102 
Unity  (of  God;  afferted*  178 
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